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Charles Stewart, Dreaming and Historical Consciousness in Island Greece. Cambridge, MA: Dept 
of Classics, Harvard University, 2012. Pp. xviii, 259. 


This is the fourth title in a series published by the Harvard Department of Classics, ‘Cultural 
Politics, Socioaesthetics, Beginnings’, a series chat not only has an interdisciplinary agenda, but 
also emphasizes the scrutiny of methodological paradigms, a deployment of a range of approaches 
to texts, and the comparative investigation of cultural politics. Stewart’s book sits very well with 
the spirit of the series. It is arranged in ten chapters with a preface and an appendix, and has more 
than thirty illustrations. Much extremely wide-ranging comparative material is drawn on as well 
as fieldwork over a long period of time on the island of Naxos and research on dreams over more 
than a decade. 

Stewart takes as his focus three ‘outbreaks’ of dreaming in the village of Koronos on the 
island over the course of one hundred and eighty years (1830s, 1930s, 1990s). These dreams, 
some of which were also described as visions, were mainly to do with buried icons and resulted 
in attempts to find them. This had already happened a decade earlier on the island of Tinos 
when dreams resulted in the finding of an icon in 1823, the building of a shrine, and the develop- 
ment of the island as a pilgrimage centre. But that was before the new Greck state passed laws to 
prevent unauthorized excavations, which impeded digging on Naxos. However, four objects were 

ound in 1836, and were hailed as the icons of the dreams; they were confiscated two years later by 
the ecclesiastical authorities and ‘lost’. One was claimed to have been rediscovered in the 1930s. 

Those involved in the later occurrences of dreaming were familiar with what had happened 
earlier, and elsewhere (as on Tinos), and Stewart shows how ideas about those events and local 
retellings of them from a variety of perspectives fed into then contemporary events in the lives 
of the islanders, in ways that they may not have realized. The first outbreak of dreaming coincided 
with the nationalization of the emery deposits on Naxos; a century later the sudden decline of 
emery mining and export catastrophically affected the lives of all te islanders, but particularly 
the villagers of Koronos, after a period of rapid expansion and prosperity. These socioeconomic 
shocks generated communal anxiety and apprehension about the future; dreaming gave glimpses 
into the past (icon-bearing Egyptians fleeing persecution and burying icons on Naxos), provided a 
course of action for the present (dig for icons), and foresaw a happier future (moral regeneration 
and economic benefits from pilgrimages to the discovered icons). This in essence is ‘historical con- 
sciousness': individual cognitive and collective cultural understandings not only of the past but 
also of its relation to the present and to the future. In other words, what people assume they 
know about the past and how they talk of it, and how the present, as they perceive it, relates to 
that past, and how people relate the past and present to possible futures. 

The sources Stewart draws on range from historical documents, including newspaper. 
articles, to recorded eyewitness accounts from the 1830s of the behaviour of dreamers and of 
those they influenced, and also the records of the dreams themselves, some dictated and written 
out in notebooks, in which some dreamers sketched what they had seen. A few of these notebooks 
have survived from the 1930s; Stewart provides excerpts from them in an appendix, as well as 
illustrations of the written pages and the sketches. The dreamings of the 1990s resulted in what 
had been hoped for earlier: the beginning of the building of a huge church and pilgrim accommo- 
dation near the site of the first discoveries, on a scale to rival similar constructions on Tinos. By this 
time the island had experienced depopulation and the growth of a migrant community in Athens 
and further afield. 

Considering a number of theories of dreams, Stewart develops the idea of dreaming as a 
mode of historicizing, of looking back at the past (often an imagined past) and relating the 
present to it and to the future, particularly to suggest courses of action in situations of uncertainty. 
Central to his argument are notions of agency and existential temporality (the human experience 
of standing outside oneself and recognizing one's existence as a being in time that is a fusion of 
future, past, and present). In this enterprise, he draws not only on his knowledge of the island 
based on intensive fieldwork in the 1990s (in Apeiranthos, a village about ten kilometres from 
Koronos) and anthropological theorizing on dreams and visions, but also on anthropological 
interpretations of history. and historicizing. While dreaming is an individual activity it has a 
social context, informed by local values, and is set in the context of local, national and inter- 
national history. 

Stewart’s ‘ethnography of “historicity” also has a personal dimension. One of the prophecies 
mentioned that an American would come to Naxos who would help fulfil the prophecy of finding 
the icons and building the church. A local asked if Stewart himself was the man, and another later 
remarked that the book being written about the dreams was accomplishing this. As Stewart says: 
*Anyone reading these lines in England has just now contributed to completing the prophecy' 
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(p. 167). He has certainly become ‘a key node of transmission’ of information about dreaming of 
Naxos, but in addition, in his analysis of these events has expanded notions of historical con- 
sciousness and of the unconscious, from its. psychological basis in the ideas of Freud and in the 
social in those of Bourdieu, to an ‘existential temporal unconscious’ that responds to events by 
formulating perspectives or courses of action. i 

There is much to enjoy and admire in this intriguing and multi-layered book. On the personal 
level there are glimpses of the immediacy and emotionality of research; for example, when Stewart 
was shown one of the notebooks by the daughter of the dreamer and was asked if it was impor- 
tant: ‘we both pretty much burst into tears’. On the ethnographic, theoretical and methodological 
levels, there is also much to ponder about dreaming as a source of agency in situations of extreme 
uncertainty. The editors of the series must be delighted by the interdisciplinary and 
category-expanding nature of this book. 


Margaret E. Kenna 
Swansea University 


John McKesson Camp II (ed.), In Search of Greece: Catalogue of an Exhibit of Drawings at the 
British Museum by Edward Dodwell and Simone Pomardi from the Collection of the Packard 
Humanities Institute. Los Altos, CA: The Packard Humanities Institute, 2013. Pp. ix, 205. 


This outstanding volume is prefaced by essays from editor John Camp, the British Museum’s Ian 
Jenkins and Kim Sloan, and the recognized expert on early European travellers in Greece, Fani- 
Maria Tsigakou. Each catalogue entry is accompanied by passages taken from Edward Dodwell’s 
illustrated works on Greece. However, many of the paintings were destined not to be used by him, 
and are being published here for the first time. A debt is owed to the descendants of Dodwell, who 
have kept his collection, together with accompanying correspondence, intact, and to the Packard 
Humanities Institute, which has taken over its care. It should also be noted that, with its colour 
reproductions of every entry, two fold-out plates, and the introductory articles liberally illustrated 
me uhr paintings not in the present exhibition, this catalogue represents extraordinarily good 
value at £25. 

The essays set out what is known about Dodwell’s life and career, his travels in Greece of 
1801 and 1805-06, the fate of Dodwell’s collection, and his place within the history of 
Western travellers to Greece. Of particular interest is the revelation that Dodwell’s 360° panorama 
of Athens (catalogue 5 here) was disseminated to the paying public through a specialized exhibi- 
tion space on the Strand (pp. 41-2), and the use that Dodwell and Pomardi made of the camera 
obscura to ensure accuracy of representation in their work (pp. 15, 30, 40). The lesser-known 
Simone Pomardi is revealed as Dodwell’s initially more accomplished artistic collaborator, both 
in the field and back in their studio in Rome. Tsigakou provides an authoritative summary of 
the state of Greece (pp. 19-30), including economy, transport, housing, costume, trade, education, 
literature, and language. 

Camp concludes his essay with a familiar lament about recent infrastructure projects in 
Greece and the resultant changes to the landscape (pp. 17-18). Certainly, Dodwell’s work pro- 
vides some useful evidence for monuments and structures that have since been altered or 
destroyed. Of the church shown by Dodwell clinging to the facade of Hadrian’s Library, only 
worn frescoes survive for the modern visitor (pp. 184-5). The Panathenaic Stadium, destined to 
be rebuilt for the 1896 Olympic Games, is here still a cottonfield (pp. 192-3). 

The catalogue proper, like the exhibition, greets the viewer with a stunning panorama of 
Corfu town. Our appreciation of this intricate and extensive work — prepared on four large 
sheets pasted together — is greatly enhanced by a fold-out version included at the end of this 
volume. Small touches of domesticity, such as washing hanging on lines between houses, 
enliven the scene. More than one of the contextual essays offered here make a case for Dodwell 
as an observer of the Modern Greek scene, his appreciation of customs and costume (e.g. 
Sloan, p. 36). This is true of some of Dodwell's work, particularly his ‘Dinner in a Greek 
House at Crissa’ (1801, now in the Benaki Museum).! But on the évidence of the work shown 
here, Dodwell's interest can be overstated. However acutely observed, the Greeks who appear 


1 F.M. Tsigakou, The Rediscovery of Greece: Travellers and Painters of the Romantic Era (London 1981) 
110. 
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towards the weaknesses of the prelates who went to Italy, and even some acknowledgement of 
possible virtues among the Latin religious, to scathing criticism of the Patriarch and an almost 
scurrilous denigration of St Francis of Assisi: 

The critical edition of the text and introductory remarks on the manuscript leave nothing to 
be desired. The translation is both faithful and elegant. The commentary does not follow the text 
line by line but takes the form of six studies, each extremely thorough: these examine the historical 
circumstances of the text, its literary construction, the Council of Florence, the persecution of St 
Meletios (who had opposed the previous Council of Lyons, 1274), the proofs of sanctity (with par- 
ticular emphasis on the physical incorruptibility of ilie bodies of saints), and the formation of a 
distinctive Orthodox religiosity. The wealth of information given and the balanced presentation 
of the evidence — with no concessions to the weakness of some of the arguments used — are 
qne remarkable. The picture that emerges is of what would become the quintessential ‘Ortho- 

ox’ attitude to the practice of the faith, in blatant opposition to the ‘Latin’ Church. 

Perhaps more might have been said (in addition to the few lines at the end of the Conclusion) 
about the Bye literary quality of the writing: Agallianos is clearly an adept speaker/writer. There 
are times when the poor monk quails before the outpouring of the lengthy sentences (e.g. lines 225 
and 751), and there are few concessions to a more demotic tone. On the historical sources, the 
work of Johan Meijer on the so-called Eighth ecumenical Council of Constantinople (879— 
880)? is a rare omission in the very rich bibliography. And although Blemmydes is mentioned 
as an admirer of John III Vatatzes, more might have been said of the key-role he played in explain- 
ing how the Spirit could be understood as coming *through' (dia) the Son. 

However, both editor and publisher are to be warmly congratulated on an original and 
reliable contribution to a better understanding of late Byzantine religious thought. 


J. Munitiz 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


Christian Raffensperger, Reimagining Europe: Kievan Rus’ in the Medieval World. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2012. Pp. 329. 


This ambitious book sets out to do no less than redirect and reform teaching and research about 
early Rus, particularly the period from the adoption of Christianity in the he 980s until 1146. 
Christian Raffensperger argues that, instead of looking to Byzantium as the source of most com- 
merce and high culture in Rus, there should instead be more focus on interactions with central and 
western Europe. These neighbours were much more important to daily life in Rus than distant 
Byzantium, and impressions to the contrary are largely the result of Byzantinophilic monks 
who tended not to record interactions with the west. This is an important and timely perspective 
that will be welcomed by a range of medievalists. As the author correctly notes, Rus is too often left - 
out of broader studies of medieval Europe, despite its manifest and enduring connections across 
the continent. This book makes an important contribution towards situating Rus in a 
pan-European social, political and economic context. 

As Raffensperger points out on a number of occasions, the purpose of the book is not in most 
cases to break new historical ground, but instead to bring together a large amount of data and 
evidence in order to argue for a wholesale historiographic shift. In pursuit of this aim, the 
author musters an impressive range of sources and studies to discuss subjects as diverse as noble- 
women and dynastic marriage, trade, and the spread of Christianity. 

Each of these sections offers much of value for scholars of both Rus and medieval western 
Europe. But despite the importance of its insights, a tendency to downplay Byzantium’s influence 
on Rus, as well as previous scholarship about Rus' connections with other parts of Europe, is 
apparent throughout the book. This is unnecessary, since it would have been possible, given Raf- 
fensperger's obvious expertise, to write a more balanced study. 

For example, the chapters on dynastic marriage and the influence exerted by elite women are 
valuable in several respects. The author provides a number of case studies, drawing heavily on 
scholarly perspectives from other fields, of Rus brides who took aspects of their native culture 
with them to their adopted countries in central and western Europe. These women tend to be 


2 J. Meijer, A Successful Council of Union: A Theological Analysis of the Photian Synod of 879-880 
(Thessalonike 1975). 
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discussed more in sources from their new homelands than in those from Rus, yet their experiences 
proves crucial information about both the role of women and high-level politics. Raffensperger’s 

road synthesis is, however, marred by its failure fully to account for the facts as we have them. 
For example, his assertion that Rus policy made ‘a calculated turn away from Byzantium’ (p. 52) 
following the famous marriage between Vladimir Sviatoslavich and Anna Porphyrogenita in 988 
is questionable. The fact that the Rus contracted more marriages with non-Byzantine royal 
families is not surprising, since there were simply more of them. The princely clan of Rus was 
large, the Byzantines did not view them as ideal marriage partners, competition for a true porphyr- 
ogenita was fierce, and marriage to a member of a Byzantine noble family was not a satisfactory 
alternative, as Raffensperger implies on p. 51. 

A narrowness of scholarly perspective is apparent in the chapter about early Christianity in 
Rus. Raffensperger rightly emphasizes the anachronism of a clearly delineated Orthodox/Catholic 
divide during the period in question and provides examples of how Rus absorbed influences from 
across the Clun world. Yet it is disappointing that he does not cite recent work in this area by 
scholars such as Ildar Garipzanov, which would have shown the extent to which western influ- 
ences on Rus are now accepted. The claim that ‘the compii required in studying medieval con- 
version ... historically has not been well recognized’ rings hollow when a work from 1930 is cited 
in support. 

This type of comment is indicative of a certain antagonism found throughout the book 
towards what Raffensperger variously describes as ‘traditional scholarship’, ‘the traditional 
view’, ‘the traditional model’ etc. This stance leads, in some cases, to the construction of straw 
men and the oversimplification of earlier scholarship. Raffensperger claims, for example, that 
‘using the traditional model of a Europe divided post-1054 into Orthodox and Latin, the prospect 
of an Orthodox ruler ... appealing to the Roman pope for assistance would be well-nigh imposs- 
ible’ (p. 167). While lazy assumptions about the consequences of the events of 1054 are certainly 
not extinct, serious work on the subject has acknowledged the complexity of the situation for 
many decades. Similarly, early Slavists will find it curious that the following non-controversial 
assertion is presented as a ‘change in formulation’: ‘Rus’ ... did not copy koni Byzantium or 
have Byzantine ideas/titles and so on imposed upon [it] — rather [it was] appropriating Byzantium 
... Rus’ was not a satellite of Byzantium’ (p. 4). 

The book is aimed at least partly at western medievalists, who would certainly benefit from 
its insights. However, some choices of terminology may occasionally hinder the understanding of 
the majority of medievalists who do not know a Slavonic language. A certain eleventh-century 
prince of Kiev, for example, is referred to variously as Iaroslav Mudryi, Iaroslav ‘The Wise’, Iar- 
oslav the Wise, Iaroslav *Mudryi' Vladimirich, and Iaroslav Vladimirich. Certain terms for which 
widely accepted English translations exist are inexplicably left in their Slavonic forms, such as 
*Molitva of Sv. Troicé’ (p. 181), or Skazanie of Boris and Gleb (p. 171). 

Such criticisms aside, this book makes a valuable contribution to the study of Rus and will 
surely broaden the horizons of Slavists and western medievalists by highlighting the strong bonds 
between their fields. The author is to be congratulated for an interdisciplinary and accessible study 
that presents an exceptionally wide range of material in a controlled yet engaging manner. 


Monica White 
University of Nottingham 


Kostas Mavrikis, These Scattered Isles: Alonnisos and the Lesser Northern Sporades (edited and 
translated with additional research by Anthony Hirst). Abingdon: Oxford Maritime Research, 
2010. Pp. 478. 


In 1538, the notorious pirate, Barbarossa, enslaved or slaughtered most of the inhabitants of 
Alonnisos and burned the island from end to end. The few who managed to hide fled, leaving 
the island desolate until it was repopulated at the end of the sixteenth century. Barbarossa is 
also known as Khayr al-Din, governor of the Maritime Provinces during the reign of the 
Ottoman Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent and as the commander of the Ottoman navy, 
Kapudan Pasha who engaged Emperor Charles V’s admiral, Andrea Doria in the combat for 
the mastery of the Mediterranean. 

While the grand narrative of the battle of the Eastern Mediterranean between the two emper- 
ors ends in 1541, when Barbarossa and the Barbary corsairs inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Spanish and secured their position in North Africa once and for all, Mavrikis’ account goes on. 
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(p. 167). He has certainly become ‘a key node of transmission’ of information about dreaming of 
Naxos, but in addition, in his analysis of these events has expanded notions of historical con- 
sciousness and of the unconscious, from its. psychological basis in the ideas of Freud and in the 
social in those of Bourdieu, to an ‘existential temporal unconscious’ that responds to events by 
formulating perspectives or courses of action. i 

There is much to enjoy and admire in this intriguing and multi-layered book. On the personal 
level there are glimpses of the immediacy and emotionality of research; for example, when Stewart 
was shown one of the notebooks by the daughter of the dreamer and was asked if it was impor- 
tant: ‘we both pretty much burst into tears’. On the ethnographic, theoretical and methodological 
levels, there is also much to ponder about dreaming as a source of agency in situations of extreme 
uncertainty. The editors of the series must be delighted by the interdisciplinary and 
category-expanding nature of this book. 


Margaret E. Kenna 
Swansea University 


John McKesson Camp II (ed.), In Search of Greece: Catalogue of an Exhibit of Drawings at the 
British Museum by Edward Dodwell and Simone Pomardi from the Collection of the Packard 
Humanities Institute. Los Altos, CA: The Packard Humanities Institute, 2013. Pp. ix, 205. 


This outstanding volume is prefaced by essays from editor John Camp, the British Museum’s Ian 
Jenkins and Kim Sloan, and the recognized expert on early European travellers in Greece, Fani- 
Maria Tsigakou. Each catalogue entry is accompanied by passages taken from Edward Dodwell’s 
illustrated works on Greece. However, many of the paintings were destined not to be used by him, 
and are being published here for the first time. A debt is owed to the descendants of Dodwell, who 
have kept his collection, together with accompanying correspondence, intact, and to the Packard 
Humanities Institute, which has taken over its care. It should also be noted that, with its colour 
reproductions of every entry, two fold-out plates, and the introductory articles liberally illustrated 
me uhr paintings not in the present exhibition, this catalogue represents extraordinarily good 
value at £25. 

The essays set out what is known about Dodwell’s life and career, his travels in Greece of 
1801 and 1805-06, the fate of Dodwell’s collection, and his place within the history of 
Western travellers to Greece. Of particular interest is the revelation that Dodwell’s 360° panorama 
of Athens (catalogue 5 here) was disseminated to the paying public through a specialized exhibi- 
tion space on the Strand (pp. 41-2), and the use that Dodwell and Pomardi made of the camera 
obscura to ensure accuracy of representation in their work (pp. 15, 30, 40). The lesser-known 
Simone Pomardi is revealed as Dodwell’s initially more accomplished artistic collaborator, both 
in the field and back in their studio in Rome. Tsigakou provides an authoritative summary of 
the state of Greece (pp. 19-30), including economy, transport, housing, costume, trade, education, 
literature, and language. 

Camp concludes his essay with a familiar lament about recent infrastructure projects in 
Greece and the resultant changes to the landscape (pp. 17-18). Certainly, Dodwell’s work pro- 
vides some useful evidence for monuments and structures that have since been altered or 
destroyed. Of the church shown by Dodwell clinging to the facade of Hadrian’s Library, only 
worn frescoes survive for the modern visitor (pp. 184-5). The Panathenaic Stadium, destined to 
be rebuilt for the 1896 Olympic Games, is here still a cottonfield (pp. 192-3). 

The catalogue proper, like the exhibition, greets the viewer with a stunning panorama of 
Corfu town. Our appreciation of this intricate and extensive work — prepared on four large 
sheets pasted together — is greatly enhanced by a fold-out version included at the end of this 
volume. Small touches of domesticity, such as washing hanging on lines between houses, 
enliven the scene. More than one of the contextual essays offered here make a case for Dodwell 
as an observer of the Modern Greek scene, his appreciation of customs and costume (e.g. 
Sloan, p. 36). This is true of some of Dodwell's work, particularly his ‘Dinner in a Greek 
House at Crissa’ (1801, now in the Benaki Museum).! But on the évidence of the work shown 
here, Dodwell's interest can be overstated. However acutely observed, the Greeks who appear 


1 F.M. Tsigakou, The Rediscovery of Greece: Travellers and Painters of the Romantic Era (London 1981) 
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in this present exhibition are merely picturesque window-dressing for the ancient stones or ‘time- 
less’ FERMER DE - 

Dodwell certainly focused more on the Greece of the past than the present. For example, he 
finds the Muslim cemetery in Athens of interest primarily because of the classical stones that have 
been reused (p. 154). In this volume, Tsigakou and Sloan, amongst others, make the point that 
Dodwell was typical of travellers in that he saw Greece through a classical filter. Dodwell 
found the countryside filled with associations: ‘Almost every rock, every promontory, ever 
view, is haunted by the shadows of the mighty dead’ (p. 32). Dodwell’s words were echoed, 
one hundred and fis years later, by none other by Patrick Leigh Fermor: ‘There is hardly a 
rock or a stream without a battle or a myth.’ 

Dodwell’s Athens proves to be his most fascinating legacy. In various views, the fruit of Dod- 
well’s second visit there lasting seven months, the city which for so many travellers of that period 
was Greece is seen isolated in a vast empty plain. Catalogue 5, a panoramic view of Athens from 
Mousaion Hill, also benefits from being reproduced later in the book as the second fold-out. From 
afar, the Hephaisteion and the Temple of Olympian Zeus stand out clearly on the edge of 
habitation rather than, as is the case today, all but engulfed by recent buildings. In an unfinished 
watercolour, the Arch of Hadrian is accompanied by grazing livestock (pp. 186-7). 

Athens is shown as a walled ‘Eastern’ city, complete with minarets and palm trees. In a series 
of portraits, the crowded state of the Acropolis in the late-Ottoman period is revealed. The disap- 
pearance of the Temple of Athena Nike and the addition of a mosque within the Parthenon walls 
were both features well known to this reviewer. Less so was the sheer number of dwellings that 
filled the spaces between the Classical buildings (pp. 156-9). The Turkish defences are shown 
through an extraordinary image of a row of cannon pointing out from the Acropolis across the 
Muslim cemetery to the open plain beyond (p. 154). 

Dodwell is quoted as criticizing vandals originating from both East and West. Catalogue 4 
(pp. 56-7) has him catch Elgin’s men in the act of removing a metopo of Lapith and centaur 
rom the Parthenon. At the British Museum exhibition, not only were the fruits of Elgin’s contro- 
versial work displayed just a few rooms away, but Dodwell’s paintings were accompanied by some 
of Elgin’s sculptural plaster casts. Dodwell characterizes Elgin’s removal of a Caryatid from 
the Erechtheion as ‘plunder’ (p. 172). Reporting on an abandoned plan for the Monument of 
Lysikrates to be dismantled for a collector, Dodwell expresses his hope that ‘this beautiful relic 
of ancient art will be secured from the selfish rapacity of [Western] amateurs, and the destructive 
ignorance of the Mohamedans' (p. 144). In his essay, Ian Jenkins reproduces a customary British 
Museum apology for Elgin, noting that Dodwell observed monuments in Greece that were later 
allowed to who ^ disappear (p. 3). 

Books by Tsigakou and Richard Stoneman have invited us to consider trends across various 
nineteenth-century artists’ perceptions of Greece.? Here, the sheer number of paintings by one 
artist (or, rather, a pair working as a team) enables greater comprehension of the process by 
which a vision of Greece was translated to paper and transmitted to a wider public. We should 
be careful about accepting uncritically any of these works as a record of how Greece was. As 
this volume makes admis clear, at the very least figures were added and foliage adjusted to 
meet artistic demands. However, this thought-provoking and beautifully produced volume is 
a welcome and important contribution to our understanding of nineteenth-century travellers' 
representations of Greece. l 


David Wills 
Independent scholar, UK 


Vangelis Calotychos, The Balkan Prospect: Identity, Culture, and Politics in Greece after 1989. 
New York: Palgrave, 2013. Pp. xi, 271. 


The Balkans have been treated as an unstable and enigmatic region, with it never being quite clear 
whether they were Western or Eastern, European or non-European, rational or irrational, civilized 
or barbaric. And so far scholarship on the Balkans, with a few notable exceptions, has been 
weighted towards history, international relations, and political science. Calotychos’ book is not 


2 P. Leigh Fermor, Mani: Travels in the Southern Peloponnese (London 1958) x. 
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discussed more in sources from their new homelands than in those from Rus, yet their experiences 
proves crucial information about both the role of women and high-level politics. Raffensperger’s 

road synthesis is, however, marred by its failure fully to account for the facts as we have them. 
For example, his assertion that Rus policy made ‘a calculated turn away from Byzantium’ (p. 52) 
following the famous marriage between Vladimir Sviatoslavich and Anna Porphyrogenita in 988 
is questionable. The fact that the Rus contracted more marriages with non-Byzantine royal 
families is not surprising, since there were simply more of them. The princely clan of Rus was 
large, the Byzantines did not view them as ideal marriage partners, competition for a true porphyr- 
ogenita was fierce, and marriage to a member of a Byzantine noble family was not a satisfactory 
alternative, as Raffensperger implies on p. 51. 

A narrowness of scholarly perspective is apparent in the chapter about early Christianity in 
Rus. Raffensperger rightly emphasizes the anachronism of a clearly delineated Orthodox/Catholic 
divide during the period in question and provides examples of how Rus absorbed influences from 
across the Clun world. Yet it is disappointing that he does not cite recent work in this area by 
scholars such as Ildar Garipzanov, which would have shown the extent to which western influ- 
ences on Rus are now accepted. The claim that ‘the compii required in studying medieval con- 
version ... historically has not been well recognized’ rings hollow when a work from 1930 is cited 
in support. 

This type of comment is indicative of a certain antagonism found throughout the book 
towards what Raffensperger variously describes as ‘traditional scholarship’, ‘the traditional 
view’, ‘the traditional model’ etc. This stance leads, in some cases, to the construction of straw 
men and the oversimplification of earlier scholarship. Raffensperger claims, for example, that 
‘using the traditional model of a Europe divided post-1054 into Orthodox and Latin, the prospect 
of an Orthodox ruler ... appealing to the Roman pope for assistance would be well-nigh imposs- 
ible’ (p. 167). While lazy assumptions about the consequences of the events of 1054 are certainly 
not extinct, serious work on the subject has acknowledged the complexity of the situation for 
many decades. Similarly, early Slavists will find it curious that the following non-controversial 
assertion is presented as a ‘change in formulation’: ‘Rus’ ... did not copy koni Byzantium or 
have Byzantine ideas/titles and so on imposed upon [it] — rather [it was] appropriating Byzantium 
... Rus’ was not a satellite of Byzantium’ (p. 4). 

The book is aimed at least partly at western medievalists, who would certainly benefit from 
its insights. However, some choices of terminology may occasionally hinder the understanding of 
the majority of medievalists who do not know a Slavonic language. A certain eleventh-century 
prince of Kiev, for example, is referred to variously as Iaroslav Mudryi, Iaroslav ‘The Wise’, Iar- 
oslav the Wise, Iaroslav *Mudryi' Vladimirich, and Iaroslav Vladimirich. Certain terms for which 
widely accepted English translations exist are inexplicably left in their Slavonic forms, such as 
*Molitva of Sv. Troicé’ (p. 181), or Skazanie of Boris and Gleb (p. 171). 

Such criticisms aside, this book makes a valuable contribution to the study of Rus and will 
surely broaden the horizons of Slavists and western medievalists by highlighting the strong bonds 
between their fields. The author is to be congratulated for an interdisciplinary and accessible study 
that presents an exceptionally wide range of material in a controlled yet engaging manner. 


Monica White 
University of Nottingham 


Kostas Mavrikis, These Scattered Isles: Alonnisos and the Lesser Northern Sporades (edited and 
translated with additional research by Anthony Hirst). Abingdon: Oxford Maritime Research, 
2010. Pp. 478. 


In 1538, the notorious pirate, Barbarossa, enslaved or slaughtered most of the inhabitants of 
Alonnisos and burned the island from end to end. The few who managed to hide fled, leaving 
the island desolate until it was repopulated at the end of the sixteenth century. Barbarossa is 
also known as Khayr al-Din, governor of the Maritime Provinces during the reign of the 
Ottoman Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent and as the commander of the Ottoman navy, 
Kapudan Pasha who engaged Emperor Charles V’s admiral, Andrea Doria in the combat for 
the mastery of the Mediterranean. 

While the grand narrative of the battle of the Eastern Mediterranean between the two emper- 
ors ends in 1541, when Barbarossa and the Barbary corsairs inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Spanish and secured their position in North Africa once and for all, Mavrikis’ account goes on. 
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Piracy was a widespread practice in all parts of the Mediterranean that affected the life of the 
Greeks throughout their entire history. By combining the focus on specific acts of piracy on 
Alonnisos and the lesser Sporades with its general history. Mavrikis manages to turn these 
phenomena into real-life experiences that enable us to understand their impact on a local as 
well as a personal level. This approach also gives us a glimpse of the various modes of 
Ottoman Rule. For example, we learn that in the wake of Barbarossa’s devastating raid the 
islands experienced a further setback when his successor as Kapudan Pasha, Kilic Aslan, attacked 
Alonnisos and destroyed whatever had been restored. Probably as a remedy to this state of affairs 
and in order to repopulate the islands, in the early seventeenth century, the Sultan granted a special 
privileged position to the islands that exempted the Christians from the Haraç, the poll tax, which 
non-Muslims were normally required to pay, and gave them the right to autonomous local 
government, with the accompanying right to elect their own elders. 

In its fullest extent Mavrikis’ book covers the history of Alonnisos and the lesser Sporades 
from the Stone Age to present day. We are guided through the periods of Archaic, Classical, 
Hellenistic, and Roman times mainly though archaeology and passages from contemporary 
texts. We are made familiar with life on the islands during the Byzantine Empire and of Venetian 
and Ottoman Rule, and we meet a number of the local peoples, from the Greek Revolution to the 
present day; something that is made possible because Mavrikis includes a number of life stories of 
selected personalities from the islands. He also discusses the genealogy of the names of the islands 
and provides chapters on the churches and other buildings on the islands. The last chapter is a 
catalogue of shipwrecks in the sea around the islands, providing useful information to those 
interested in marine archaeology. Beyond this, the book offers a rich array of photographs that 
give a strong visual substance to his text. 

The focus is always on Alonnisos and the lesser Sporades while at the same time Mavrikis 
allows his islands to function as a microcosm of the world of the Greeks and their history. By 
combining defining events in the history of Greek nation state, like the Revolution of 1821, the 
Macedonian Struggle, the Balkan Wars, the Asia Minor Campaign, the Second World War and 
Civil War, with their impact on these islands and with focal life stories, he gives the reader a 
number of opportunities to see up close how history unfolds on a local level and in the lives of 
ordinary people. During the Greek War of Independence, for example, the islands saw the 
arrival of refugees in their tens of thousands mainly from Evvia, Macedonia and Thessaly 
where the Ottomans succeeded in quelling the revolution, which means that the present 
population of Alonnisos is mainly descendants of the revolutionary refugees. 

In terms of how ordinary people perceive major historical events and react to them, perhaps 
the most telling accounts are to be found in Mavrikis’ chapter on the Second World War and the 
Axis Occupation. These are mostly based on oral history and represent the personal experiences of 
the many witnesses who have given their accounts of the period. Here we meet the men and 
women of the resistance, Allied service men who are trying to get out of occupied Greece and 
make the journey across the Aegean to land on the beaches near the town of Cesme on the 
west coast of Turkey and go on from there to join their armies in the Middle East; we also 
meet those who assisted them, the fishermen from Alonnisos and the lesser Sporades, and those 
who betrayed them, who came from the same islands. We meet the Italian and the German occu- 
pier as well as the representative of the government of occupied Greece and the collaborator. Their 
profiles are nuanced and usually far removed from the stereotypes with which the accounts of such 
decisive junctures of history are frequently peopled. . 

This is an important book, particularly by virtue of its many accounts by local witnesses who 
narrate their personal experiences and because it manages so well to combine the microcosm of 
Alonnisos and the lesser Sporades with the grand narrative of the history of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Greeks. Thus it is much more than just an elaborated and thorough guidebook that 
will serve well those who want to expand their knowledge of the islands or those who go there to 
explore the underwater world. It is also a source book for the oral history of the lalo and an 
important addendum to our knowledge about the life and everyday experiences of ordinary people 
in the Greek world. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 
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Lee M. Fields, An Anonymous Dialog with a Jew. Introduction, Translation and Notes. Corpus 
Christianorum in Translation 10. Turnhout: Brepols, 2012. Pp. 238 + indices. 


This book is a revised and reduced version of Lee M. Fields’ PhD dissertation. It presents an anno- 
tated translation, with explanatory introduction, of a text (Anonymus Dialogus cum Tudaeis = 
ADI) that purports to record a dialogue between a Jew and a Christian who attempts to convince 
him that the beliefs that make Christianity distinctive — the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Virgin 
Birth, the whole earthly life of Christ and Christ's second coming in glory — are all prefigured 
in the Old Testament. The text is a typical piece of adversus-Judaeos argumentation, and it rep- 
resents a genre of anti-Jewish literature that has recently attracted a fair amount of attention 
from Byzantinists. The adversus-Judaeos treatises in dialogue form are notoriously difficult to 
date, because they are literary constructions and (with one notable exception, the Doctrina 
Jacobi) refer to few or no historical realia, which in any case may not reflect the real date of com- 
position. À growing consensus, however, seems to place their composition towards the end rather 
than the beginning of Late Antiquity. In literary terms, they thus add to the evidence for the 
remarkable flourishing of the dialogue as a didactic and polemical medium in the sixth and 
seventh centuries; in religious terms, they represent an ongoing, perhaps even growing, preoccu- 

ation with Jewish objections to the self-evident truth of Christianity. Their enduring interest 
jm in the nature of this preoccupation, which has been a source of disagreement among scholars 
since the nineteenth century. Are the dialogues authentic; if not the records of actual debates, do 
they at least convey the spirit and substance of a continuing debate between Jews and Christians, 
and of a Christian determination to overcome the anomaly of Jewish obduracy in a world that had 
almost completely converted to Christ? Or are they purely rhetorical constructions for the expo- 
sition of Christian theology to a Christian audience, with the aim not of converting Jews, or even 
communicating with them, but of strengthening Christians in their faith in a world where Judaism 
was no longer a real issue, but served to symbolize the real threat to Christianity posed by the 
advance of Islam? 

One way to approach this problem is by looking at other evidence for contacts between 
Christians and Jews, as well as foi the vitality of Judaism, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Research along these lines has shown that Judaism remained a doctrinal force that could easily 
become a political threat, both through proselytization inside and outside the Christian Empire, 
and through collaboration with invading enemies; conversion of the Jews thus became an increas- 
ing priority. Another way to approach the question of the dialogues' authenticity is to tackle it 
head-on by subjecting the texts to a comparative philological analysis of their biblical citations 
and the interpretative use to which each one is put. If it can be shown that the dialogues are essen- 
tially rhetorical re-workings of a single dossier of proof-texts, either transmitted from dialogue to 
dialogue or reproduced from a single archetype, it is reasonable to conclude that they were written 
primarily to perpetuate Christian prejudices rather than to influence Jewish minds. Fields’ careful 
analysis of the ADI in relation to the other dialogues suggests that this was not the case: while all 
adversus Judaeos writings draw on the same stock of Old Testament passages and adopt the same 
method of interpretation, they show infinite variation in the detail. Where they reveal an identical 
common core, this is essentially of passages already selected and interpreted in the New Testa- 
ment. Otherwise, the divergences of the ADI from the other dialogues are more striking than 
the convergences, and it even offers some innovative interpretations. 

This demonstration of ADI’s individuality is an important contribution to adversus Iudaeos 
scholarship, and it is the most original and interesting feature of this book. One could wish that the 
author had expanded the relevant section, both by including the detailed analysis for which he 
refers readers to his unpublished doctoral dissertation, and by applying his methodology more 
extensively to the other dialogues. Evidently, the space occupied by the translation of ADI was 
felt to preclude a lengthier introduction. This is perhaps unfortunate, since the translation is argu- 
ably less valuable than the analysis. ADI is not a better read than the other dialogues, either for 
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what it says or for the way it is written; it just happens to be the most recently and expertly edited, 
in an exemplary Corpus Christianorum edition by José Declerck. The text is of limited interest to 
non-specialists; the translation is of interest to specialists, but only if they have the Greek edition to 
hand, which was not the case with the present reviewer. For readers without access to relevant 
research libraries, or the means to acquire the highly-priced Corpus Christianorum texts, the 
lack of a facing original text is a defect in the otherwise admirable Corpus Christianorum in Trans- 
lation series. 

The author devotes some space to discussing the geographical provenance of the ADI, and is 
rightly sceptical of Declerck’s argument that it was composed in Egypt. ‘Asia Minor, Syria or 
Palestine seem just as likely as Egypt as the place of origin’ (p. 30); why not Constantinople? 
Fields does not go into the literary construction of the piece, which is understandable given his 
interest in emphasizing the reality rather than the rhetoric of the advresus Iudaeos dialogues, 
but nevertheless disappointing for the Byzantinist who is interested in the dialogues as cultural 
artefacts of the transition from Antiquity of the Middle Ages. Particularly interesting for the 
history of Byzantine literature is the long passage in ADI Chapter 5 (translation pp. 113-20, 
Declerck 34-40). Here the anonymous author inserts a secondary dialogue into his discourse, 
in which he asks Moses to explain the meaning of Leviticus 12. 1-2, and Moses answers that 
not only this passage but a number of others in the Pentateuch are ‘types and enigmas’ of the 
Virgin Birth. It is remarkable that the Christian appropriation of the Hebrew Lawgiver is drama- 
tized in the form of a ‘character study’ (etbopoiia), the rhetorical exercise that required the writer 
to imagine ‘what X would say if asked Y'. Was this technique widely employed in religious 
polemics? Is this passage of the ADI an excerpt from a larger work? 

This is an expensively produced scholarly publication from a highly reputed academic pub- 
lisher. It is regrettable, therefore, that it was not subject to closer pre-publication quality control of 
its factual content, language, and typesetting. I refer to anomalies on p. 13 n. 7 ior orien) 
» 15 line 10 (grammar), p. 33 line 4 (factual error), p. 35 line 9 up (wrong cross-reference), p. 74 
ine 11 up (word repetition), p. 132 line 5 (spelling), p. 153 line 4 (verb form), p. 171 line 4 (spel- 
ling). There is also a bizarre typographical recurrence: wherever the letters ‘s’, ‘i’, and ‘c’ occur in 
sequence within a word, they are italicized (sic). 


Paul Magdalino 
Kog University 


Marie-Héléne Blanchet, Théodore Agallianos: Dialogue avec un moine contre les Latins (1442), 
Edition critique, traduction francaise et commentaire, [Université Paris I - Panthéon-Sorbonne, 
Textes et Documents d'Histoire Médiévale, 9], Publications de la Sorbonne, [Paris] 2013. 
Pp. 246 4 5 plates. 


Although the opposition in Constantinople to the Council of Florence (1438-39) is a well-known 
fact, and the texts of Syropoulos and Mark of Ephesos have been available for some time, the way 
that opposition developed has remained unappreciated, because largely unrecorded. A major con- 
tribution to understanding this process has now appeared with this exemplary publication by a 
French scholar at the Bibliothéque Byzantine, Collége de France, in Paris. The activity of Assllia: 
nos, an official of the Patriarchal curia, had been revealed some years ago (G. Petrinelis, Athens 
1966); this text was preserved in a single copy, preserved in Moscow (five pages can be examined 
in this publication),' and as the editor points out, its circulation was probably clandestine (p. 202). 
For some years, those in favour of Union with Rome occupied key posts of authority (including the 
patriarchate), and force could be used to suppress opposition. 

This situation may explain the sophisticated character of the ‘pamphlet’ (only 30 pages long). 
At first sight, this is a dialogue between a learned teacher and an uneducated monk from the 
country. In fact, a remarkable feature is the humour and irony that runs through it from its 
opening banter to the anti-Latin jibes at the end. As the editor rightly points out, there are 
subtle shifts in the argument, so that rather than speaking to a simple monk, the audience 
aimed at is the intelligentsia of Constantinople, and Agallianos is using every rhetorical trick avail- 
able to win them over to rejecting the Roman Church. The tone changes from polite condescension 


1 There was an earlier edition (1705) without the name of Agallianos, by Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem; the present editor acknowledges the value of that edition, but improves on it considerably. 
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1 There was an earlier edition (1705) without the name of Agallianos, by Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem; the present editor acknowledges the value of that edition, but improves on it considerably. 
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towards the weaknesses of the prelates who went to Italy, and even some acknowledgement of 
possible virtues among the Latin religious, to scathing criticism of the Patriarch and an almost 
scurrilous denigration of St Francis of Assisi: 

The critical edition of the text and introductory remarks on the manuscript leave nothing to 
be desired. The translation is both faithful and elegant. The commentary does not follow the text 
line by line but takes the form of six studies, each extremely thorough: these examine the historical 
circumstances of the text, its literary construction, the Council of Florence, the persecution of St 
Meletios (who had opposed the previous Council of Lyons, 1274), the proofs of sanctity (with par- 
ticular emphasis on the physical incorruptibility of ilie bodies of saints), and the formation of a 
distinctive Orthodox religiosity. The wealth of information given and the balanced presentation 
of the evidence — with no concessions to the weakness of some of the arguments used — are 
qne remarkable. The picture that emerges is of what would become the quintessential ‘Ortho- 

ox’ attitude to the practice of the faith, in blatant opposition to the ‘Latin’ Church. 

Perhaps more might have been said (in addition to the few lines at the end of the Conclusion) 
about the Bye literary quality of the writing: Agallianos is clearly an adept speaker/writer. There 
are times when the poor monk quails before the outpouring of the lengthy sentences (e.g. lines 225 
and 751), and there are few concessions to a more demotic tone. On the historical sources, the 
work of Johan Meijer on the so-called Eighth ecumenical Council of Constantinople (879— 
880)? is a rare omission in the very rich bibliography. And although Blemmydes is mentioned 
as an admirer of John III Vatatzes, more might have been said of the key-role he played in explain- 
ing how the Spirit could be understood as coming *through' (dia) the Son. 

However, both editor and publisher are to be warmly congratulated on an original and 
reliable contribution to a better understanding of late Byzantine religious thought. 


J. Munitiz 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


Christian Raffensperger, Reimagining Europe: Kievan Rus’ in the Medieval World. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2012. Pp. 329. 


This ambitious book sets out to do no less than redirect and reform teaching and research about 
early Rus, particularly the period from the adoption of Christianity in the he 980s until 1146. 
Christian Raffensperger argues that, instead of looking to Byzantium as the source of most com- 
merce and high culture in Rus, there should instead be more focus on interactions with central and 
western Europe. These neighbours were much more important to daily life in Rus than distant 
Byzantium, and impressions to the contrary are largely the result of Byzantinophilic monks 
who tended not to record interactions with the west. This is an important and timely perspective 
that will be welcomed by a range of medievalists. As the author correctly notes, Rus is too often left - 
out of broader studies of medieval Europe, despite its manifest and enduring connections across 
the continent. This book makes an important contribution towards situating Rus in a 
pan-European social, political and economic context. 

As Raffensperger points out on a number of occasions, the purpose of the book is not in most 
cases to break new historical ground, but instead to bring together a large amount of data and 
evidence in order to argue for a wholesale historiographic shift. In pursuit of this aim, the 
author musters an impressive range of sources and studies to discuss subjects as diverse as noble- 
women and dynastic marriage, trade, and the spread of Christianity. 

Each of these sections offers much of value for scholars of both Rus and medieval western 
Europe. But despite the importance of its insights, a tendency to downplay Byzantium’s influence 
on Rus, as well as previous scholarship about Rus' connections with other parts of Europe, is 
apparent throughout the book. This is unnecessary, since it would have been possible, given Raf- 
fensperger's obvious expertise, to write a more balanced study. 

For example, the chapters on dynastic marriage and the influence exerted by elite women are 
valuable in several respects. The author provides a number of case studies, drawing heavily on 
scholarly perspectives from other fields, of Rus brides who took aspects of their native culture 
with them to their adopted countries in central and western Europe. These women tend to be 


2 J. Meijer, A Successful Council of Union: A Theological Analysis of the Photian Synod of 879-880 
(Thessalonike 1975). 
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in this present exhibition are merely picturesque window-dressing for the ancient stones or ‘time- 
less’ FERMER DE - 

Dodwell certainly focused more on the Greece of the past than the present. For example, he 
finds the Muslim cemetery in Athens of interest primarily because of the classical stones that have 
been reused (p. 154). In this volume, Tsigakou and Sloan, amongst others, make the point that 
Dodwell was typical of travellers in that he saw Greece through a classical filter. Dodwell 
found the countryside filled with associations: ‘Almost every rock, every promontory, ever 
view, is haunted by the shadows of the mighty dead’ (p. 32). Dodwell’s words were echoed, 
one hundred and fis years later, by none other by Patrick Leigh Fermor: ‘There is hardly a 
rock or a stream without a battle or a myth.’ 

Dodwell’s Athens proves to be his most fascinating legacy. In various views, the fruit of Dod- 
well’s second visit there lasting seven months, the city which for so many travellers of that period 
was Greece is seen isolated in a vast empty plain. Catalogue 5, a panoramic view of Athens from 
Mousaion Hill, also benefits from being reproduced later in the book as the second fold-out. From 
afar, the Hephaisteion and the Temple of Olympian Zeus stand out clearly on the edge of 
habitation rather than, as is the case today, all but engulfed by recent buildings. In an unfinished 
watercolour, the Arch of Hadrian is accompanied by grazing livestock (pp. 186-7). 

Athens is shown as a walled ‘Eastern’ city, complete with minarets and palm trees. In a series 
of portraits, the crowded state of the Acropolis in the late-Ottoman period is revealed. The disap- 
pearance of the Temple of Athena Nike and the addition of a mosque within the Parthenon walls 
were both features well known to this reviewer. Less so was the sheer number of dwellings that 
filled the spaces between the Classical buildings (pp. 156-9). The Turkish defences are shown 
through an extraordinary image of a row of cannon pointing out from the Acropolis across the 
Muslim cemetery to the open plain beyond (p. 154). 

Dodwell is quoted as criticizing vandals originating from both East and West. Catalogue 4 
(pp. 56-7) has him catch Elgin’s men in the act of removing a metopo of Lapith and centaur 
rom the Parthenon. At the British Museum exhibition, not only were the fruits of Elgin’s contro- 
versial work displayed just a few rooms away, but Dodwell’s paintings were accompanied by some 
of Elgin’s sculptural plaster casts. Dodwell characterizes Elgin’s removal of a Caryatid from 
the Erechtheion as ‘plunder’ (p. 172). Reporting on an abandoned plan for the Monument of 
Lysikrates to be dismantled for a collector, Dodwell expresses his hope that ‘this beautiful relic 
of ancient art will be secured from the selfish rapacity of [Western] amateurs, and the destructive 
ignorance of the Mohamedans' (p. 144). In his essay, Ian Jenkins reproduces a customary British 
Museum apology for Elgin, noting that Dodwell observed monuments in Greece that were later 
allowed to who ^ disappear (p. 3). 

Books by Tsigakou and Richard Stoneman have invited us to consider trends across various 
nineteenth-century artists’ perceptions of Greece.? Here, the sheer number of paintings by one 
artist (or, rather, a pair working as a team) enables greater comprehension of the process by 
which a vision of Greece was translated to paper and transmitted to a wider public. We should 
be careful about accepting uncritically any of these works as a record of how Greece was. As 
this volume makes admis clear, at the very least figures were added and foliage adjusted to 
meet artistic demands. However, this thought-provoking and beautifully produced volume is 
a welcome and important contribution to our understanding of nineteenth-century travellers' 
representations of Greece. l 


David Wills 
Independent scholar, UK 


Vangelis Calotychos, The Balkan Prospect: Identity, Culture, and Politics in Greece after 1989. 
New York: Palgrave, 2013. Pp. xi, 271. 


The Balkans have been treated as an unstable and enigmatic region, with it never being quite clear 
whether they were Western or Eastern, European or non-European, rational or irrational, civilized 
or barbaric. And so far scholarship on the Balkans, with a few notable exceptions, has been 
weighted towards history, international relations, and political science. Calotychos’ book is not 


2 P. Leigh Fermor, Mani: Travels in the Southern Peloponnese (London 1958) x. 
3 R. Stoneman, A Luminous Land: Artists Discover Greece (Los Angeles 1998). 
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concerned with setting the historical record straight but offers a cultural-studies perspective, 
seeking out postcolonial legacies in non-colonial countries. Reflecting on the notion of ‘Balkan- 
ism’ and sensitive to contingencies in the Balkans, he carefully distinguishes self-colonization or 
the colonization of the mind from social, political and economic colonization, which largely 
does not.apply in the case of the Ottoman Empire. 

Greece’s relation to this region has been highly ambiguous and the very notion of the 
‘Balkans’ among Greeks harbours a wide range of Contractor connotations at any given 
moment. Keen to identify with the West, they kept any association with the Balkans at arm's 
length. particularly during the cold war period. A common Balkan past had to be repressed as 
a legacy of the shared Ottoman experience. However, since 1989 the Balkans have returned 
with a vengeance and Greece has sought to improve its standing in the EU by foregrounding its 
special relationship with other Balkan societies. As Calotychos points out in the first chapter of 
his book, Greece, as the most liminal topos (being both inside and outside the Balkans), offers 
an opportunity 'to theorize the relation with(in) ile region as well as the region's relation with 
new Europe’. 

Drawing on journalistic accounts written at the time, Chapter 2 reviews political develop- 
ments during the 1990s and early 2000s, transnational culture wars and the "Balkanist discourse 
in the works of Huntington, Kaplan and Kennan. Calotychos critiques western stereotypical 
perceptions of the Balkans in terms of historical circularity or repetition compulsion and makes 
reference to trauma theory by defining the role of the West as a reluctant therapist. 

In Chapter 3, Calotychos offers subtle readings of three films released in the early 1990s, at 
the height of hostilities in the former Yugoslavia: Emir Kusturica's Underground (1995), Theo 
Angelopoulos's Ulysses Gaze (1995) and Milcho Manchesvki's Before tbe Rain (1994). Kustur- 
ica shares with Angelopoulos a broad concern with the themes of nation and surrogate family, 
while both films focus on the elusive quest for certainty as to origins.and raise the spectre of nation- 
alism only to lay it to rest. The films by Angelopoulos and Manchesvki use the gaze of an exiled 
filmmaker-photographer on Balkan terrain to explore individual and collective histories. Through 
detailed and comparative readings, Calotychos explores how the films engage with the past, 
politics and cultural memory, drawing out qualitative distinctions that can be applied to the 
wider context of each director. 

Chapter 4 focuses on the metaphor of the bridge by exploring how certain Balkan writers 
(Ivo Andrić, Ismail Kadare, and Aris Fakinos) oloy the region’s imaginary geography and 
handle the typology of the bridge in their narratives. Ethnic coexistence in the Balkans is often per- 
ceived in figurative terms and the texts discussed in this chapter rework in different ways the 
notion of ‘bridging’, which is often favoured as a political metaphor referring to the relation 
between insiders/locals and outsiders/invaders. 

The next chapter deals with the contact zones between Greeks and Turks and considers their 
re-charting in the longue durée of the twentieth century. This is a chapter rich in detail, covering a 
wide range of texts and films that test the limits of ethnic coexistence in the aftermath of 1922. In 
view of the author’s statement that ‘the Balkans are organized as much around their Ottoman 
legacy as by its negation’, one would have expected to find in this chapter some comparative 
discussion of Greek narratives of ethnic coexistence in the Ottoman Balkans and similar narratives 
from other Balkan countries as was the case with the films in Chapter 3. But the crucial question, 
which has not been fully addressed, is whether recent developments in the Balkans have had any 
impact on the way Greek-Ottoman/Turkish or Christian-Muslim relations have been represented 
in the post-1989 Greek fiction, film and media, and whether the geography of contact zones has 
shifted as a result from Asia Minor to the Balkans or the wider East Mediterranean. The author 
argues that it is reductive to claim ‘that Greece’s sudden reinvestment in the Balkans had an 
immediate effect on the typologies used to represent identity in modern Greek culture’ and it is 
the larger cultural trends (poststructuralism, postmodernism, and globalization) that have 
created new modes of self-narrativization and critiques of ethnonationalism. Such an argument, 
however, seems to undermine the whole purpose of the book. 

The final chapter deals with migration and its contextualization in wider Balkan, migratory 
ethnoscapes. It is pointed out that the theme of migration lies at the heart of the most important 
Greek films in the 1990s, and this chapter maps out the changing topography of migration in 
Greek film over the last twenty-five years. In passing, Calotychos also discusses some literary 
engagements with migration because these stories often served as screenplays for the films or 
had a second life in the theatre. The book is primarily about films and less concerned with 
other forms of cultural expression due to the dominance of migration in Balkan stories and the 
fact that films about migration have contributed to an increasing interest in Greek cinema in 
recent years. Calotychos rightly highlights migration as the central theme of the period and one 
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of the unaddressed issues in contemporary Greek society. Immigration from the Balkans was 
indeed prevalent in Greece in the 1990s, followed by the arial of diverse groups from Asia 
and Africa in more recent years and the centrality of migration and border crossing in the book 
perhaps could have been acknowledged in its subtitle. 

Calotychos’ task in this book was not easy and he has been innovative in placing cultural and 
political developments in Greece within a wider Balkan context and bringing together in a soph- 
isticated manner literary, filmic, and geographical narratives. In the first chapters of the book the 
focus is mostly on the Balkans but attention gradually shifts to developments in Greece in the later 
chapters. The book could have discussed in greater detail the impact of 1989 on Greek perceptions 
of the Balkans, the reconsideration of the shared Ottoman past, the rediscovery of Balkan music or 
the new role of Orthodoxy in the region and beyond. Surprisingly it is rather thin on the resur- 
gence of religion in the region and the vociferousness of the Church in Greece, while the occasional 
overemphasis on the andl es of individual films and texts tends to come at the expense of discuss- 
ing the wider context. However, it is a meticulously researched study, well-documented and 
authoritatively argued, offering one of the best available analyses of the Balkans in terms of 
cultural to e re a space marked by bridges and borders, conflict and coexistence. The 
book combines insightful readings of texts and films with a cultural-studies perspective and 
succeeds in exposing western fantasies of the Balkans as a site of interethnic horrors and tribal 
passions. Calotychos’ critical awareness and theoretical soundness will make his book essential 
reading for those studying the modern Balkans and the discourse of Balkanism. 


Dimitris Tziovas 
University of Birmingham 
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1973: the Metapolitefsi that never was 


Ioannis Tzortzis 
University of Birmingham 


Despite the abundant literature on the Greek democratic transition of 1974, the dictator- 
ial regime’ s failed self-transformation attempt of 1973 (the so-called ‘Markezinis exper- 
iment’) has attracted very little attention. Based on the account of the nature and 
structure of the regime, and of the tactics of the actors (regime elites and counter- 
elites) during the transition period, this article tries to account for this short-lived and 
ill-fated attempt, the outcome of which has condemned it to oblivion. 


The ‘Markezinis experiment’ fell into oblivion after the restoration of democracy in 
Greece, and it has been represented as a sham rather than as a failed self-transformation 
attempt by the dictatorship. Nevertheless, it poses some questions that need to be 
addressed, such as why six years had passed since the beginning of the dictatorship 
before the regime made its only attempt to transform itself, why this attempt met with 
such vehement opposition not only from both counter-elites and society. but also from 
within the regime elites, and what course the democratization process in Greece might 
have taken had the ‘Markezinis experiment’ been successful. The answers to these ques- 
tions will be sought in the nature and structure of the regime, which placed certain con- 
straints on the margin of action of the agents during the transition, as well as on its 
relations with the counter-elites. 


The ‘Markezinis experiment’ from a theoretical perspective 


Papadopoulos' attempt in 1973 to put an end to the dictatorship while trying to ensure 
that his interests would be institutionally guaranteed in the future democracy is called 
‘reforma’! in democratization studies: the decision of the regime's ruling group to 
open a window of liberalization, allowing some degree of participation by the opposition 
in elections. The underlying reason for such a move is the conclusion of the dictatorial 
elites that it is not in their interest to perpetuate a regime that has outlived its usefulness: 
*that system which they have led and presumably benefited from no longer meets their 
needs or those of their society. Hence they take the lead in modifying the existing political 


1  'Reform', in Spanish; it denotes the regime's self-transformation from dictatorial to democratic. 
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system and transforming it into a democratic one.’* The reason for the regime elites 
opting for liberalization is that ‘some have gotten what they wanted ... and are prepared 
to withdraw to the enjoyment of private satisfactions’ or ‘wish to see the transition stop 
at a limited liberalisation which protects their tenure in office’ or even ‘aspire to elected 
positions in the emergent regime.'? Therefore they choose a reform that will provide suf- 
ficient guarantees for their security, impunity and corporate interests. The factors that 
will be considered here for explaining the outcome of the ‘Markezinis experiment’ are 
the nature and structure of the regime, the way they affected its relations with the 
counter-elites, and the tactics of the regime elites and the counter-elites during the 
transition. 

The nature of the regime is a necessary condition that influences the regime elites’ 
motives and circumstances of handing power to civilians. The study of the regime’s hier- 
archy, the developments in its internal structure and the possible differentiations within 
its ranks can produce an explanation for the reasons for the transition. Some regime 
groups may have an opportunity to create links with certain social and political forces, 
which facilitate and support the regime’s self-transformation towards a more liberal 
form, while other groups (the military hard-liners being the example par excellence) 
may see the dictatorship as indispensable and vehemently oppose any reform. Moreover, 
the degree of institutionalization of the regime is an additional explanatory variable for 
the transition, since institutions and organizations that a regime may have created during 
its time in power may gain support for it in civil society and assist the outgoing elites in 
the transition process. 

Structural explanations also have to include the role of leadership in the regime’s 
lifespan. The presence of a leader whose position is unchallenged, at least from within 
the regime, is a key element for the transition because of its significance in offering 
some form of retrospective legitimacy to the previous regime (important in securing 
the goal of polity continuation and avoiding a violent rupture), as well as in giving the 
opposition elites a credible interlocutor during the uneasy transition period. It is also 
of primary importance in guaranteeing the neutral position of the army towards the 
reforma, as a transition is problematic ‘when the incumbents cannot count on the 
loyalty of the armed forces’.* 

However, the nature of the regime and the extent of its institutionalization are 
necessary but not sufficient conditions for the outcome of the transition; another necess- 
ary condition is the tactic of the actors in handling the transition process. How is a demo- 
cratic transition achieved with an agreement between elites and counter-elites? There may 
be both hard-line anti-regime and moderate transition-seeking oppositions. Thus the 


2 S. Huntington, ‘Will more countries become democratic?’, Political Science Quarterly 99 (1984) 
193-218. 

3 G.O’Donnell, P. C. Schmitter, and L. Whitehead (eds), Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Prospects 
for Democracy (Baltimore 1986) 17. l 

4 Y. Shain and J. Linz, Between States: Interim Governments and Democratic Transitions (Cambridge 
1995) 57. 
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onus is on the outgoing regime elites to rally support amongst the regime groups opting 
for change and to form alliances with the opposition based on creating conditions of 
trust: the regime elites need to reassure their counterparts convincingly of their good 
intentions. Furthermore, Shain and Linz agree that ‘a critical factor ... is the belief of 
the opposition and the public at large in the incumbents’ genuine intention; a view 
shaped greatly by the government's liberalization policies’ . 

For such a successful transition by reforma to occur, however, the acceptance by the 
counter-elites that democracy is not necessarily brought about by democrats (rather, ‘cir- 
cumstances may force, trick, lure or cajole non-democrats into democratic behaviour and 
... their beliefs may adjust ... by some process of rationalization or adaptation'$) has 
implications for their attitude during the transition process. On the one hand, it is prefer- 
able for the regime elites to achieve their target with the minimum concessions possible, 
gain the opposition's acquiescence, and channel its reaction into the more easily regulated 
electoral campaign rather than into demonstrations and political unrest.’ On the other, 
the democrats are faced with the dilemma of either agreeing to negotiate, the dictators 
being the stronger negotiating partner, or of rejecting this compromise, thus perhaps 
missing a historic opportunity. Owing to the fact that a transition is an uneasy time 
when ‘despite concessions at the edges, the essential power structure remains intact’,® 
in most similar cases the democrats can do little if anything against a dictatorial 
regime that commands overwhelming support in the powerful state apparatus, whose 
intervention would have fatal results for the transition. For this reason, realism and com- 
promise among political elites are a sine qua non for the successful conclusion of a tran- 
sition process. 

Since ‘liberal democracy is the most important immediate political goal’? political 
pragmatism suggests that the most effective tactic is to accept the offer by the soft-liners 
in order for the democrats to achieve this goal while at the same time pressurising them 
for more concessions through negotiations. The window of opportunity that the regime 
elites open cannot be missed, even if it means, at an initial stage, a fragile democracy that 
may temporarily not fully satisfy the expectations of the democratic opposition and the 
people. 

It is along those lines that the aborted effort at self-transformation of the Greek dic- 
tatorship will be examined. After discussing the nature of the dictatorial regime and its 


5 Ibid., 56. 

6 D. Rustow, ‘Transitions to democracy: Towards a dynamic model’, Comparative Politics 2 (1970) 
337-63. 

7 On this see T. Eisenstadt, ‘Eddies in the Third Wave: Protracted transitions and theories of democratisa- 
tion’, Democratisation 7 (2000) 3-24. 

8 G. Gill, The Dynamics of Democratisation (Basingstoke 2000) 48. 

9  C.Gillespie, ‘Models of democratic transition in South America: Negotiated reform versus democratic 
rupture’, in D. Ethier (ed.), Democratic Transition and Consolidation in Southern Europe, Latin America 
and Southeast Asia (Basingstoke 1990) 45-72. 
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leadership, our attention will shift to the transition process of 1973, and to the account of 
elite and counter-elite tactics in view of the reforma. 


Nature of the regime 

Isolation kept the monolithic military regime from forming alliances that might have 
offered broader support at the crucial time of the transition. A lack of institutionalization 
deprived it of any provision for an institutional evolution towards a different form of 
rule. Moreover, disunity accounted for the six-year internal struggles which eventually 
frustrated its self-transformation. 

The Greek dictatorship was proof that ‘the military oligarchy ... has neither a com- 
prehensive programme nor a perspective into the future... it has no provision for succes- 
sion’.'° It was a ‘veto military regime’, imposed by officer groups ranking mainly from 
captains to colonels, who acted independently of the higher officers and the rest of the 
armed forces to promote their corporate interests (Kakaounakis counts fourteen different 
military groups that participated in the coup! !). It confirmed the remark by Clapham and 
Philip that ‘no military regime ... is able to maintain an uncomplicated unity of military 
and political command ... in anything but the short term: a matter of some two or three 
years at most.'!? The officers involved acted as a sub-elite eager to secure its interests in 
the challenging social and political framework of pre-dictatorship Greece, while its indi- 
vidual members were ambitious to be promoted in the army hierarchy and to obtain gov- 
ernment positions. The various factions were constantly involved in a struggle for more 
influential government posts and ascent in the military erarcny (Woodhouse speaks of 

‘an unstable alliance of diverse and ambitious rivals'),'? a struggle that gradually trans- 
formed the dictatorship into a one-group regime. Nevertheless, the strong but inconspic- 
uous pockets of inner subversion and conspiracy abounded: the regime saw one crisis 
after the other,!^ and the vicious cycle would culminate in Papadopoulos’ overthrow 
in November 1973. 

The total absence of any ties with civil society, any political party with substantial 
support, or any organized interest reflected the complete isolation of the colonels: the 
regime ‘lacked military unity or political clientele, elements that were a sine qua non 
for its transformation to a clientelistic authoritarian regime'.'? The willingness of some 
civilians to collaborate with the colonels did not compensate for their rejection by the 
vast majority of the pre-1967 political class (former minister Panagiotis Pipinelis, who 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs until his death in 1970, being the most remarkable 


10 K. Legg, Politics in Modern Greece (Stanford 1969) 241. 

11 N. Kakaounakis, 2650 uepóvurra cvvouooíag (Athens 1976). 

12 P.Clapham and G. Philip, ‘The political dilemmas of military regimes’, in P. Clapham and G. Philip. (eds), 
The Political Dilemmas of Military Regimes (London 1985) 1-26, whence the term ‘veto regime’. 

13 C. M. Woodhouse, The Rise and Fall of the Greek Colonels (New York 1985) 32. 

14 S. Grigoriadis (loropía tng dtxtatopias, Athens 1975) enumerates one serious crisis per year from 1969 to 
1973. 

15 T. Veremis, O otpatég omy EdAnuixh noih (Athens 1997) 268-9. 
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example). Similarly, the attempt by figures such as former minister Evangelos Averoff to 
come to terms with the regime, ‘building bridges’ between the colonels and the poli- 
ticians, as he (in)famously put it, had no tangible effect until 1973. Nevertheless, this 
opposition ‘kept him [Papadopoulos] isolated internationally but it could not topple 
him','$ as it was too weak when faced with the sheer force of arms. 

In addition to the above factors was the failure of the regime to institutionalize itself, 
in spite of drafting a ‘Constitution’ in 1968 that remained a dead letter. The colonels were 
continuously facing an ‘institutional deadlock, which was precisely the legal expression 
of their political isolation'.! Furthermore, not a single constitutive body was created 
during the dictatorship years, and thus the important policy and decision making was 
left almost exclusively to Papadopoulos and his followers. Moreover, because of its 
oppressive nature, the absence of links with civil society, and the obsolete ideologies 
and mentalities of its elite, the regime was unwelcome to the people but not actively 
opposed by them.!? This situation is partly explained by its initial economic success 
and the *paternalist, but not corporatist social policy'!? that initially stifled the 
people's discontent. However, the regime failed to capitalize on this success by refusing 
to withdraw from power^? and, from the time that economic growth gave way to stagna- 
tion, the simmering discontent started turning into widespread impatience and 
resentment. ; 

Regarding the relations among the anti-elites (the pre-dictatorial political class 
opposed to the. regime), they were distant, uncoordinated and fragmented. The 
pre-1967 schisms were not easy to overcome in a climate of disagreement about anti- 
regime tactics, which was a product of the cleavages caused by the civil war and its diffi- 
cult aftermath. The hegemonic tendencies of the KKE (Communist Party of Greece), and 
Andreas Papandreou’s PAK (Pan-Hellenic Liberation Front) reflected ‘the pre-1967 fears 
of the Left that it might get totally absorbed by the Centre ... as well as a difference over 
what forms the resistance against the dictatorship should take, the PAK supporting even 


16 P. Murtagh, The Rape of Greece: The King, the Colonels and the Resistance (London 1994) 239. 

17 A. Manesis, ‘O £óxoAog pixouóg ms voumMOoTtag kar m SvoKOAN vonuonoion ms Diog, in 
G. Athanasatou, A. Rigos and S. Seferiadis (eds), H Atxtatopia 1967-1974 (Athens 1999) 37-52. 

18 The resistance groups were described as ‘fragmented, small in number, isolated, short-lived and aiming 
more at making their presence felt rather than seriously threatening the regime’; see G. Notaras, ‘Axtatopia 
xa opyavonévn avtiotacn’, in Athanasatou et al. (eds), H Atxratopia 1967-1974, 187-98. 

19 D. Sotiropoulos, ‘H kowevu) nodituch tn Sicktatopiac’, in Athanasatou et al. (eds), H Atxtatopia 
1967-1974, 115-31. 

20 There was a ‘climate of economic euphoria’ (mainly from 1970 to 1973) in which ‘for the price of the loss 
of one's individual and collective political autonomy, one could enjoy the privilege of ... the distributive func- 
tion of the state’: D. Haralambis , ‘H dixtatopia oc omotéAeouo avtupioeov tns LETENPDALAKTS SOLS tou 
TOÀUKOÓ GVOTHUATOG Koi ot apvnukés mS ouvénewg, in Athanasatou et al. (eds), H Aixravopía 
1967-1974, 75-91. Makarezos, Minister of Economic Co-ordination from 1967 to 1973, claimed in his inter- 
view to have warned the other leaders that they should leave office by. the end of 1971 at the latest (his 
emphasis). 
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violent resistance, whereas the KKE considered it potentially damaging’ .”" In a report in 
April 1972, the British ambassador, Sir Robin Hooper, noted that 


the democratic opposition of the ‘old‘ politicians is ineffective and of advanced age. 
A return to the pre-1967 political regime should be considered improbable. If there is 
a change, this will most probably come from a new military coup that will lead to a 
regime more authoritarian than the current one.?? 


Owing to those factors, as well as its short six-year duration, the regime was per- 
ceived by the people and the anti-elites to be a parenthesis that would somehow end 
sooner or later, rather than a legitimate and considerable partner for a negotiated 
regime transformation. At the start of the transition, therefore, Papadopoulos lacked a 
facilitating structure for the implementation of his decision to transform the regime, as 
well as assistance from within the regime and from the counter-elites, which were as 
hostile and distrustful towards him as they had always been in those six years. 


1973: The eve and start of the transition 


Although it seemed to the British ambassador in January 1973 that ‘there is no reason 
why Papadopoulos should not hold on to power as long as Salazar or, to use a more 
recent case, as General Franco’,”* things were far from idyllic for the dictator by that 
point. The struggles within the regime had reached a stalemate, and Papadopoulos’ 
faction was isolated from all other military groups as well as from the political counter- 
elites. Reaction against the dictatorship was taking shape even within the armed forces, as 
a failed naval officers’ coup in May of that year, the first such serious incident after six 
years of dictatorship, had proved.”* Furthermore, repeated student demonstrations 
earlier that spring were evidence of rising tension between the regime and civil society. 
In addition there were the mounting pressures from abroad, especially from the EEC, 
which Greece was trying to rejoin: in May 1972 the EEC Commission had announced 
that it regarded the return to democracy in Greece as ‘one of the basic conditions of 
association’. The regime, however, was by no means under an imminent threat: 
despite its internal frictions and the growing opposition, its situation was far from criti- 


cal. The economy was not in crisis, and despite the aforementioned student 


21 Interview with Grigoris Farakos. For the schisms among the pre-1967 parties and elites see also Murtagh, 
Tbe Rape of Greece. 

22 Foreign Office Papers: FCO 9/1705, 4/4/1972. 

23 Foreign Office Papers: FCO 9/1709, 2/1/1973. 

24 For details about the suppression and aftermath of the attempted coup see N. Papadimitriou, H &£éyepor 
tov Naviuxod (Athens 1985). 

25 S. Verney and P. Tsakaloyannis, ‘Linkage politics: The role of the European Community in Greek politics 
in 1973’, BMGS 10 (1986) 79-194. 

26 For the condition of the Greek economy by late 1972-early 1973 see N. Mouzelis, Modern Greece: Facets 
of Underdevelopment (London 1978). 
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demonstrations and the failed naval coup, the only cause for concern for Papadopoulos 
(although not in the short term) was the regime’s internal disunity. In the spring of 1973 
the dictatorship was not facing major problems for the foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, bearing in mind that things might deteriorate in the long run, Papado- 
poulos considered the time opportune to proceed with a limited reforma. He believed that 
he still had some room for political manoeuvring and embarked upon the transition, first 
by formally abolishing an already defunct monarchy and proclaiming the ‘Republic’, of 
which he became the President (he was sworn in in August), and secondly by reforming 
the 1968 ‘Constitution’ to guarantee for himself and the army extensive powers and close 
control of political life in a weak and non-inclusive future democracy. According to the 
amended ‘Constitution’, all matters of defence, internal security and public order were in 
the hands of the President, leaving the government substantial powers only in foreign 
policy and the economy. By the same token a series of measures were taken, aiming at 
convincing both the opposition and the international community of the regime’s good 
intentions: a general amnesty was granted, and thus the last remaining political prisoners 
were released; martial law was rescinded throughout the country; and censorship was 
eased.” i 

These manoeuvres by Papadopoulos prove that the dictatorship had served its 
purpose: as he considered that he could enjoy certain privileges under a non-dictatorial ` 
form of rule, the regime was of no more use to him. With those privileges constitutionally 
guaranteed so that they were incontestable, and with the future political developments 
properly channelled, the regime could end its life smoothly and give way to some form 
of rule that would continue to serve the interests of Papadopoulos and his followers. 
That is how he had conceived of the regime change, at least in the opening stages of 
the reforma in the summer of 1973, excluding certain opposition personalities and 
parties (such as Andreas Papandreou, who had been in exile since 1968, and obviously 
the KKE, which had been declared illegal since 1947) from participation in the elections. 
Of course, this would not lead to complete democratization; as it was, the best it could 
produce was another case of democradura.?? 

Papadopoulos' problem was, as already mentioned, that he was much more isolated 
than he could imagine, especially in the armed forces. After six years in power he had lost 
control of the army and at that time the real power was gradually slipping into the hands 
of the hard-liners. For the latter, as well as for the military as an institution, the attempt at 


27 A detailed account of the ‘liberalization’ measures of 1973 is given in Grigoriadis, Joropía tng dix tatop- 
íac. Significantly, the Spanish reforma started with the PCE (communist party) excluded from any negotiation 
with the regime elites until Prime Minister Suárez surprised the hard-liners by announcing the legalization of 
the party; also some political prisoners (accused of terrorist action) were still in prison. See R. Carr and P. Fusi, 
Spain: Dictatorship to Democracy (London 1979); and R. Graham, Spain: Change of a Nation (London 
1984). ` 

28 Again from Spanish, this word denotes a problematic democracy, where the existence of institutions 
beyond government and parliamentary control (such as, most notably, the army and the Head of State) 
hinder the smooth functioning of the democratic constitution. 
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regime transformation would inevitably lead to the loss of their privileges (political 
power, social prestige, rapid promotions in key military and government posts). More- 
over, Papadopoulos’ accession to the presidency of the ‘Republic’ meant very little, as 
it did not guarantee more loyalty to him on behalf of the aforementioned regime 
groups than he had acquired in the previous six years. Having developed an efficient 
network of information and support in the army, the hard-liners’ leader Dimitrios Ioan- 
nidis was closely following Papadopoulos’ moves, waiting for the opportunity to topple 
him: ‘as Papadopoulos was rising in the regime hierarchy, he was becoming more and 
more dependent on Ioannidis, who assured the commitment of the army for him’.*? 

With almost no support among the counter-elites, Papadopoulos turned to the only 
political figure who offered some legitimacy to his reforma. Although politically a negli- 
gible entity in Greece after he parted ways with the head of the Greek Rally party, Alex- 
andros Papagos, in the 1950s, Spyros Markezinis had a predictive capacity 
(Meletopoulos calls him ‘a really progressive bourgeois element’ and an ‘impressively 
radical personality’ in Greece??). In an interview in February 1967, he had accurately 
foreseen that there would be no elections that year ‘because the time of the Unknown 
Colonel is coming!'?! He had never collaborated with the regime, so he believed he 
could play a key role in the transition and its aftermath. However, Markezinis had to 
cope with a regime whose frictions were unknown to him, as well as with a hostile. 
civil society and a suspicious opposition. 


The tactics of the actors and the collapse of the transition 


Gradually, after Markezinis joined up with Papadopoulos, first by holding talks on the 
formation of a civilian government in the summer of 1973 and then by becoming 
Prime Minister, Papadopoulos realized that intransigence was not the best way to gain 
acceptance and legitimacy for his reforma within or outside Greece, which led to a 
gradual softening of his position. Markezinis would not accept Papadopoulos' limited 
liberalization plan, and kept asking the latter to accept the participation of all political 
forces in the elections (Andreas Papandreou and the KKE included), and to amend the 
Constitution in a more pluralist direction, hoping to curtail presidential powers. As a 
result Papadopoulos agreed to allow participation in the elections planned for 1974 to 
a wider political spectrum than he had initially intended, as well as to accept an amend- 
ment to the authoritarian ‘Constitution’ in a more liberal direction (limiting the military 
supervision in politics). Thus Markezinis seemed to have secured both Papadopoulos' 
hope of uncontested political leadership and his own ambition to be the political 
driving force of transition and to have a key role in the future democracy, a role he 
would never achieve on his own. As he put it, ‘I did not have any illusions: in the elections 


29 Veremis, O orpatóg omv EAAnvikh rolit, 267. 
30 M. Meletopoulos, H Atxratopia vov Xovriayuarapyóv (Athens 1996) 378, 380. 
31 S. Markezinis, Xóyypovr zoAvukf voropía tng EAAdSos (Athens 1994) 149. 
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I would get 15%. I hoped, however, that finally the old parties would participate and we 
would come to terms on forming à government." ?? This divergence in goals between a 
hasty but cunning Papadopoulos and a seemingly more cautious Markezinis was offering 
a chance to the opposition to demand a proper regime liberalization from both men. 

A crucial flaw, however, was the lack of a roadmap for elections after the formation 
of the interim cabinet. Papadopoulos and Markezinis were improvising; they were far 
from having developed sound tactics for the way to the elections. For instance, an 
immediate liberal revision of the authoritarian constitution in force at the time might 
have played into Markezinis hands, presenting the political opposition with the 
dilemma of accepting participation or leaving the road open to the regime to shape the 
country's post-dictatorial politics. This dilemma is illustrated by a letter sent in late 
August to Konstantinos Karamanlis by Konstantinos Tsatsos, a former minister in the 
Karamanlis cabinets and later President of the Greek Republic. He was concerned 
about what the rank and file of the ERE (National Radical Union) might do if Karamanlis 
did not participate; Tsatsos claimed that some of them might take their chances under 
Markezinis or Nikolaos Makarezos,?? as they would not like to be excluded from the 
new Parliament? However, if this were to be effective, it should have taken effect 
immediately after Markezinis took office, along with the call for elections inclusive of 
all political parties. Nevertheless, when Markezinis was sworn in (1 October) the amend- 
ment was postponed till an unspecified time *on the way to the elections', which were sup- 
posed to be called at some point in 1974. 

Markezinis started courting the anti-elites, the ‘old political class’. He was one of 
them until the 1967 dictatorship, which he had not joined. The rejection of his offer to 
the politicians to participate in the elections in spite of his repeated pledges that they 
would be free and fair, and of the opportunity they were given to press the regime for 
more concessions needs an explanation. Had they accepted participation dependent on 
guarantees of inclusion and fairness on behalf of Markezinis, and had their criteria not 
been met, they would have been totally justified in boycotting the elections, and denoun- 
cing the reforma as a sham. This is precisely what some of them, such as the former min- 
ister Georgios Rallis, were suggesting. Rallis stated that the politicians should 


unite and seek to form a majority that will allow for the radical amendment of the Con- 
stitution... It is wrong to decide on an abstention from the elections now... it is necess- 
ary to stake without delay our concrete claims, without the satisfaction of which the 
terms ‘free’ or ‘fair’ elections will be, as set by the regime, void of any content.?? 


32 S. Markezinis, HoAvukaí avapvioetc (Athens 1979) 411, where he gives a detailed account of the pro- 
tracted negotiations between himself and Papadopoulos, their initial divergence and the concessions by the 
latter. 

33 Makarezos was the third man in the dictatorial triumvirate (along with Papadopoulos and Pattakos); 
there were rumours he was preparing to run in the elections with his own party. 

34 See K. Karamanlis, Apyeío. l'Eyovóra xat xeiveva (Athens 1994) for this letter. 

35 G. Leontaritis, Xáßßaç KeovoravrózovAoc, ta áyvoota vrokovuévta (Athens 2003) 166-7. 
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However, such voices were ignored by the leaders of the major pre-dictatorial parties: 
Mavros of EK (Centre Union) and Kanellopoulos of ERE were firm in the rejection of 
what they called a farce, and consistent on the stance of ‘no discussions with the 
junta’ that they had adopted for the previous six years. In October Mavros stated that 
‘the proposed elections have but one purpose: to legitimize the dictatorship, providing 
it with a castrated Parliament which will not have the power to debate, let alone 
decide, any of the nation’s vital issues’.°° 

The reaction of the Left was not unanimous; two non-communist leaders, Ilias Iliou 
and Leonidas Kyrkos, claimed that the ‘Markezinis experiment’ offered a way for the 
organized anti-regime forces and the people to proclaim their opposition to the dictator- 
ship, making the most of the possibilities that the elections offered to show the shortcom- 
ings of the opening. As Kyrkos stated, 


it is by the very process of events that the people would be made to react against the 
dictatorship: when the elections were held, and the apparatus of the dictatorship 
mobilized against the opposition, then the latter, backed by the mass public, 
would respond by escalating its reaction ... [the democrats had an opportunity to] 
show everyone (international observers, journalists etc.) how violent and tyrannical 
the regime was ... and even in a Parliament where the junta would have the majority, 
there would be a powerful opposition, backed by a fiery people.” 


The KKE, contradicting its own line during the dictatorship ‘to exploit, even under 
the harshest conditions, any legal provisions that the people's movement may find, ?? 
rejected the ‘experiment’, calling it a farce. Andreas Papandreou also held firm on his 
anti-regime line. Interviewed in September, he said ‘anyone who participates in the elec- 


tions and, in general, in the political processes of the regime will be a new Quisling and 


will never be forgiven by the people’.°? 


The most prominent political figure, Karamanlis, did not take up a clear-cut pos- 
ition: he kept silent, a stance which, for some, was a sign that he doubted the possibility 
of democratization under Papadopoulos and Markezinis. According to his associate and 
post-1974 Minister Ioannis Varvitsiotis, he would have liked the ‘Markezinis exper- 
iment’ to have succeeded," but was too cautious to break his silence from the beginning 


36 Grigoriadis, lotopia vr diKtatopiac, 38. Nevertheless, Zournatzis recalls Mavros, in July 1973, prompt- 
ing Markezinis to accept the offer from Papadopoulos to form a government immediately. Perhaps the cause 
of this change of heart within three months was the failure of Markezinis to meet Mavros' expectations. 
37 Interview with Kyrkos; Farakos partly explained the attitude of the above Left-wing leaders as an attempt 
to distance themselves from the official, ‘orthodox’ KKE line. 

38 KKE, Ex6eor kot ovurzepácuora yia ta yeyovóta tov NoéuBon (Athens 1976) 18. 

39 A. Papandreou, Aró to TTAK oro IIAXOK (Athens 1976) 58.This position of Papandreou's, consistent 
with his attitude during the dictatorship years, was considered by both Kyrkos and Farakos as an attempt 
to win over the more radical youth and opposition groups to his cause. 

40 Rallis basically agreed with Varvitsiotis but said Karamanlis was sceptical about the possible success of 
his return to Greece, and that Karamanlis would by no means agree to become Prime Minister under Papa- 
dopoulos, an action which would legitimate the dictatorship a posteriori. 
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and waited to see how the transition would develop. Furthermore, as Rallis recalled, Kar- 
amanlis was worried that if he returned to Greece, people's interest in his initiative would 
soon die out without having achieved much. 

Although the politicians ignored Markezinis’ pleas, they did not envisage any 
alternatives for a peaceful return to democracy: in short, Papadopoulos had to be 
ousted, as well as Markezinis, who had associated himself with the regime. They even 
ignored the advice of European diplomats: the Dutch ambassador wrote on 18 
October that the ambassadors of the EEC countries, who were meeting regularly to 
discuss the situation in Greece, agreed that ‘the leaders of the ERE and the Centre 
Union would not act in the best interests of Greek democracy if they were to abstain 
from the general elections'.** They were also unaware of the hard-liners’ forces who 
were eager to seize power. On the other hand, the presence of Papadopoulos as ‘President 
of the Republic’ with extensive powers was not helpful in reducing the fear that this 
would be a smokescreen for the dictatorship. Memories of the coup and the persecutions 
that followed were too recent for the opposition to rely on Papadopoulos' good will 
alone. 

Markezinis was also not effectively distancing himself from the regime. In his short 
term as Prime Minister he gave the impression that he was overshadowed by the discre- 
dited dictator. This fact neutralized any momentum Markezinis could gain for his 
reforma and made him appear to be Papadopoulos' puppet, thus giving his opponents 
a good reason for being sceptical. It is fair to bear in mind, however, the short time he 
had in which to prove himself. The short eight weeks of his premiership were insufficient 
for him to ease the concerns about his ‘experiment’ effectively. The Greek reforma 
needed much more time to hatch than it did. He was also mistaken in thinking that his 
good intentions were enough to convince the people of his democratic commitment; 
only later did he realize that mere public statements were not sufficient. 

Nevertheless, Markezinis was proceeding with a protracted and outspoken prep- 
aration for the elections unaware that he was dealing with ruthless military officers, 
whose long experience in conspiracy and subversion was lethal for his reforma. Ioanni- 
dis, head of the ESA (Greek military police) had acquired so much influence in the army 
that every officer displeased with Papadopoulos was turning to him to complain about 
corruption among the officers occupying government posts, as well as about Papadopou- 
los' *betrayal of the Revolution', which was giving way to the same political class it had 
overthrown six years earlier. Markezinis was too slow and conspicuous in his manoeuvr- 
ing, holding public meetings with ex-politicians, and thus providing the hard-liners with 
valuable information about his plans (such as the significant fact that the announcement 
of the timetable for elections was planned to take place on 17 November), and facilitating 
their subversive plans. It is quite surprising that Markezinis has been blamed for being so 


41 C. Barkman, Ambassador in Athens (London 1989) 121. This is in sharp contrast to the Spanish anti- 
elites’ decision to support the reforma in their country. For more details see D. Share, The Making of 
Spanisb Democracy (London 1986). 
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conspicuous about his intentions, whereas he has been accused ever since of exactly the 
opposite, that is, of not sincerely intending to democratize Greece. In his defence, he 
lacked information about the developments in the army. When he did receive any infor- 
mation, he became anxious and hastened to alert Papadopoulos who, in turn, was over- 
confident that the officers would not rise up against him, although ‘rumours about an 
imminent coup were on the streets; it was openly discussed even in the Ministry of 
Defence for some time’, as Makarezos recalled. Thus he ignored information about Ioan- 
nidis’ conspiracies, despite it originating from credible sources such as the Mayor of 
Athens, the British ambassador, and even US ambassador Tasca.*” 

It is also important to emphasize that Markezinis was the victim of an extremely 
adverse conjuncture, namely the students’ uprising in November 1973. As Kyrkos 
noted, without the liberalization during that summer which gave some freedom of move- 
ment and organization to the students, especially in Athens, the Polytechnic uprising 
would never have happened. Markezinis missed a chance to distance himself adequately 
from the regime die-hards in the way he reacted to the opening stages of the uprising and 
to the brutal repression that ensued. Clearly his reaction was elitist, since he did not 
believe in the power of civil society to influence decisions taken by leaders. He ignored 
the early demonstrations and focused on his plan for elections, while everyone's attention 
was turning to the student-occupied Polytechnic campus. During the first days of the 
demonstrations an observer noted that ‘no attempt was made either to disperse the 
' crowds or to halt the supplies of money, food and medicines pouring into the School, 
or to jam the student radio. The crowds grew larger.'*? The escalation of the events 
shocked him and Papadopoulos, and their reaction was spasmodic and erratic. In succes- 
sive meetings with other regime officials they were undecided on how the police should 
deal with the demonstrators until the situation had got completely out of hand. Restoring 
*public order' after the demonstrations had spiralled out of control meant brutally sup- 
pressing the uprising by bringing back the army: this is the apparatus par excellence of a 
dictatorial regime eager to contain its challengers. This suppression was carried out in a 
brutal and clumsy way, as the British ambassador commented: 


the Athens garrisons did not have a competent leadership, were badly trained and 
incapable of suppressing demonstrations. It was decided to send tanks whereas 
the infantry would have been more suitable. They opened fire indiscriminately... 
Had the authorities acted from the beginning with effectiveness and determination, 
there might not have been bloodshed.** 


42 See Markezinis, Xóyypovr noditxn totopia tng EAAóó0g for details on the alarming information he 
received in the days before the coup. 

43 K. Andrews, Greece in the Dark. 1967-1974 (Amsterdam 1980) 195. Even the KKE report on the Poly- 
technic events partly considers this ‘an honouring of the liberalization plan’: KKE, ‘Ex@eon kat cuuzepáouara, 
55. 

44 Foreign Office Papers : PREM 15/1611, 20/11/1973. 
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Finally, even after the bloody conclusion to the events Markezinis gave a press con- 
ference in which he spoke of ‘enemies of the nation and of democracy who want to 
obstruct the country’s smooth path to elections’.*° Saying this at a time when everyone 
was thinking of the victims of this suppression and when his own downfall was immi- 
nent, condemned him in the eyes of the Greeks forever. This infamous press conference 
was to be the last and best remembered given by Papadopoulos’ puppet echoing his 
master's voice." The Polytechnic events delegitimized the ‘Markezinis experiment’ and 
politically stigmatized its protagonist after the actual restoration of democracy in 
1974. The counter-elites took full advantage of the opportunity they were given to dis- 
credit the reforma, calling for an escalation of demonstrations, visiting the Polytechnic 
campus, and encouraging the students’ protest against Markezinis.*” The British ambas- 
sador observed in his report that the politicians 


openly encouraged the students, well aware that this could lead to violence. The poli- 
ticians, who from the beginning had expressed opposition to the colonels, used the 
students in their effort to provoke the government into taking oppressive measures 
that would put an end to the programme of Markezinis ... To a large extent they got 
what they wanted and now should ... accept their responsibilities... if the Markezi- 
nis experiment fails or if the regime collapses — which is less likely to happen - the 
prospects a moderate democratic government that will respect the international trea- 
ties and obligations of Greece are indeed limited.*? 


Ironically, Markezinis found himself caught in a dilemma: for the politicians he was 
a renegade who accepted a deal with the regime in exchange for a junta-appointed pre- 
miership; for the military, he was an outsider who undertook the task of ending the 
regime which had ‘saved’ Greece from communism, chaos and corruption six years 
earlier. This is why Markezinis’ pledges, which were too timid to convince the opposi- 
tion, had nevertheless gone too far for the hard-liners. The members of the military hier- 
archy refused to give up their power and, ironically, were the only ones who took those 
pledges seriously. l i 

The hard-liners’ coup of 25 November led to what was widely perceived as a worse 
dictatorship and to the fierce suppression of any reaction against the regime. In a mem- 
orandum Averoff sent to General Ghizikis, newly appointed ‘President of the Republic’, 
he wrote that in the first days after the coup ‘there prevailed everywhere a sense of general 
relief and joy, of lively optimism for the future, a feeling of devotion toward the Armed 


45 Quoted in Grigoriadis, Joropía tng dixtatopiac, 111. 

46 For instance, the KKE’s radio station accused both men of ‘Goebbels-like tactics’, aiming to distort the 
meaning of the uprising by presenting it as ‘a rampage of vandals’ (‘Voice of truth’ broadcast, 19/11/1973). 
47 Again here, it is useful to bear in mind that the Spanish opposition followed exactly the opposite tactic, 
abstaining from any violent demonstrations that might have given the hard-liners an excuse for intervention. 
See J. Arango, The Spanish Political System: Franco’s Legacy (Boulder 1978). 
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Forces. These feelings however were short-lived. Hopes were disappointed.’*” A report 
by the British ambassador in early December shared this pessimistic view: ‘behind a 
cabinet of mediocrities, the real sovereigns of Greece are Ioannidis and his men. The 
main line of their ideology is “back to 1967” and the cracking of (political and economic) 
corruption that characterized the Papadopoulos regime. One thing is henceforth certain: 
the future of Greece is gloomy.'?? 

Thus the outcome of the ‘Markezinis experiment’ was the opposite of what soft- 
liners as well as democratic opposition actors wished to see: the restoration of hard-line 
authoritarianism that would stubbornly refuse to remove itself from power until the ill- 
fated intervention in Cyprus one year later. 


Conclusions 


‘It was chimerical to believe that under Markezinis Greece could democratize... there 
might have been a certain liberalization, but it would have fallen far short of the democ- 
racy the Greek people would have wanted ... it was good that the “Markezinis exper- 
iment” failed, because thus it facilitated the radical change of 1974’, the former 
Secretary General of the KKE Grigoris Farakos noted.?! Indeed the regime, monolithi- 
cally military as it was, lacked a socio-political basis and support from other interest 
groups. Furthermore, the internal struggles — a consequence of the divergence of goals 
among the officers that imposed it, and of the fact that Papadopoulos was never uncon- 
tested — and its failure to institutionalize itself, had made its self-transformation improb- 
able. All this resulted in the fact that the *Markezinis experiment’ was faced from the 
outset with a double opposition, from the military die-hards and from the political 
counter-elites. One needs, therefore, to acknowledge a 'structural deficiency' that 
blocked the Greek reforma. Nevertheless, in 1973 some conditions that might have 
allowed a democratic transition were also present: the regime's ongoing lack of legiti- 
macy, the end of a favourable economic period, the first signs of organized anti-regime 
collective action, the divergence between Papadopoulos and Markezinis on the transition 
schedule. All the above factors had created a window of opportunity in which the ‘Mar- 
kezinis experiment" might have cleared a path to democratization. Although it is debata- 
ble how many concessions Papadopoulos would have made, his need for legitimacy 
might have been further exploited.?? 


49 Cited in Andrews, Greece in the Dark, 306. This change of heart is also portrayed in G. Bonanos, H 
AAfj6eta (Athens 1986). Also, loannidis told Pattakos in December ‘we are not joking: this is a dictatorship. 
We will send all our opponents into exile on the islands and stay in power for thirty years" 

50 Foreign Office Papers: FCO 9 1717-6/12/1973. 

51. See also D. Haralambis, Xypatóg xot mohi e€ovoia (Athens 1985) for the view that the self- 
transformation of the Greek dictatorship was a structural impossibility. 

52 The Dutch ambassador noted, after a meeting with Markezinis in December (Barkman, Ambassador in 
Athens, 145): ‘I was indeed impressed by what he [Markezinis] had been able to get Papadopoulos’ agreement 
for — even after the disturbances'. 
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It was a failure for Papadopoulos and Markezinis, as shown by the hasty and ill- 
prepared way they managed the transition (too conspicuous for the hard-liners, uncon- 
vincing for the counter-elites, chaotic and indecisive during the Polytechnic events). 
Moreover, they were hindered by the prompt and utter rejection by the politicians, 
and the Polytechnic uprising itself did not help the reforma. Huntington's ‘guideline 
for democratizers’ that ‘opposition groups who wanted democracy should not have boy- 
cotted the elections authoritarian leaders did call'?? is thus supported by the outcome of 
the ‘Markezinis experiment’: the counter-elites bear some of the responsibility for the 
outcome since they offered no alternative to the reforma roadmap for peacefully 
ending a dictatorship backed by tanks and military police. 

However, even without the rejection by the opposition, the deep divisions within the 
regime, which were not obvious at the time; and the hard-liners' opposition were enough 
to bring the ‘experiment’ to an end. Markezinis was running out of time and he lacked 
information about the military threat his ‘experiment’ was facing. Thus the ‘experiment’ 
was a hostage to fortune - that is to say, to Ioannidis and the hard-liners, the real over- 
lords of the army.°* Markezinis therefore missed a historic chance to call the free and fair 
elections he had claimed he intended to hold in the autumn of 1973, take the hard-liners 
by surprise and show his good will to the opposition and the people. Had he acted in that 
way, the outcome of his experiment might have been different, as the then Chief of Staff 
wrote: ‘had the elections been declared in the first five days of November, and had new 
developments got underway, what followed [the Polytechnic events and the 25 Novem- 
ber coup] would never have happened'.?? Nevertheless the question as to whether the 
unfavourable nature of the regime could have been overcome had the agents acted in 
different ways, will never be answered, but will remain open to speculation. Arguably, 
in the event that the ‘experiment’ was successful, 


democracy would not have been immediately restored, and the regime would have 
cleared a critical hurdle in its search for a broader base of support, and would have 
gained a minimum degree of wider acceptance that was the sine qua non of its via- 
bility in a form other than sheer repression.?? 


Despite this, the heavy cost Greece and Cyprus paid for the radical change of 1974, and 
the opportunities offered by even a seemingly minimal liberalization cannot be ignored. 
For all their faults, and far from attributing any democratic credentials to them, Papado- 
poulos and Markezinis had started a tentative process of transition. Ironically, the only 
outcome of the ‘Markezinis experiment’ that nobody wanted was the one that finally 
occurred: a return to authoritarianism. The nature of the regime proved too big an 
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obstacle for both men to overcome; their shortcomings in dealing with the complexities of 
an uncertain transition and the bloody suppression of the Polytechnic uprising made their 
failure even more deplorable. It was most unfortunate for Greece that a reforma that 
would neither compromise the democratic expectations of the opposition and the 
people nor burden the country with the Cyprus trauma proved impossible to achieve. 
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The fall of the Byzantine empire at the end of the twelfth century and the debacle of 1204 
had complex causes, most of which are far beyond the scope of a short paper. However, it 
is very evident that military failure was a powerful element in the Byzantine collapse. The 
enquiry that follows seeks to establish the reasons for this failure by examining the nature 
of the empire’ s armies and the events of particular campaigns. It is evident that sweeping 
generalizations about military failure need considerable qualification and that the 
outcome of individual expeditions was influenced by particular circumstances. Yet it 
does appear that it is possible to see certain general factors at work undermining, or at 
least limiting, the military efforts of Byzantium. 


In one key respect Byzantium was quite different from its two eastern neighbours. The 
Turks and those whom they had brought with them, Kurds, Circassians etc, were alien 
peoples in the Middle East, so alien indeed that they built citadels to control the native 
peoples of cities like Aleppo and Damascus.' Some of the Arab peoples of the area 
saw in the First Crusade an opportunity to throw off their alien rule and this undoubtedly 
helped the westerners to establish themselves.” But in the twelfth century the Turkish elite 
came to embody Islam in the Middle East, partly by a limited assimilation to Arab culture 
and, more importantly, by developing jihad as a means of solidifying their alien rule and 
uniting behind them the Sunni of their lands against Christian powers and Shi’ ite heretics 
alike.? As for the Latin settlers in the East, their very presence was predicated on an ideo- 
logical imperative and this powerfully influenced western powers in their attitude to 
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Mediterranean affairs.* This does not mean that the attitudes and policies of the Latins or 
the Islamic powers were always dominated by ideological considerations; indeed, far 
from it, for both sides were highly pragmatic when their interests were at stake. 
However, both could call upon a core ideology that promised spiritual rewards to 
reinforce their fighting capacity and neither could entirely ignore this in their diplomacy. 
By contrast, the Byzantine Church was resolutely opposed to the offer of any such benefit 
to its soldiers, even though defence of the empire was acknowledged as a sacred cause.” I 
will return to the subject of motivation, pausing here only to note that in practice this 
meant that the Byzantine army’s purpose was to uphold the current regime, and that 
this had considerable implications in times of instability and what we have all learned 
in recent years to call regime change. 

The First Crusade was fundamentally the result of an appeal for help from the 
emperor Alexios Komnenos (1081-118) which was received by the pope at the 
Council of Piacenza in 1095.5 It is worth considering why this appeal was launched. 
There can be little doubt that it was prompted by the outbreak of a savage succession 
struggle in the Seljuk house after the death of Malik Shah in 1092 which offered oppor- 
tunities for reversing the Turkish conquest of Anatolia since 1071.’ It is usually argued 
that, having lost his Anatolian recruiting grounds, Alexios was short of troops, and 
knew that they were available in the West. Indeed, Robert the Frisian, count of Flanders, 
had sent 500 knights to serve the emperor. Anna Komnene refers to him no less than three 
times. The emperor would presumably have known also of the appeal of his predecessor, 
Michael VII Doukas (1071—78), to pope Gregory VII (1073-85) for troops to fight the 
Turkish invasion of Anatolia, though perhaps he did not know of that pope's ambitious 

: ideas. Gregory was ready to offer military aid in return for the obedience of the Greek 
Church, an idea which runs like a thread through crusading history. He also proposed 
to lead a military expedition which would not merely aid the Christians of the east but 
also liberate Jerusalem.? The major problem about an appeal for troops is to understand 
why it was needed. After all, dressed up as it undoubtedly was in both cases, it was an 
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admission of weakness and quite contrary to imperial ideology, especially when 
addressed to the pope. All authorities agree that Alexios, whose appeal was successful, 
was creating a new situation by admitting westerners into the imperial arena, and he 
can hardly have been ignorant that his act had no precedent. 

Moreover, why did he need troops? It was very evident that in the infighting after 
Manzikert the old imperial army had been almost destroyed, though John Haldon has 
suggested that there was at least a degree of continuity deep into the twelfth century.!? 
Even so, all authorities agree that the Byzantine army of the eleventh century was domi- 
nated by mercenaries, some native and many foreign, and that before 1071 this force had 
been very effective. Indeed, as late as 1078 substantial forces clashed at Kalavryai and 
demonstrated a remarkable degree of discipline and military ardour.'' One of the advan- 
tages of a mercenary army is that it can be created quickly, and one would have thought 
Alexios could find suitable soldiers, especially by 1095, from a number of sources. If his 
eyes were fixed on Anatolia, his counter to the Turkish horse archers was obvious — the 
Patzinaks, Cumans and Turks whom we find in his service in large numbers by the time of 
the First Crusade. Alexios had had some bad moments in a military sense but by 1095 he 
had weathered them without making a major appeal for help. This suggests that his inten- 
tions by that date were really very ambitious if the forces that had held off the Sicilians 
and the Patzinaks were insufficient. In fact the question of the intentions and military 
ambitions of the Comnenian dynasty is contested. 

There has been a long-standing belief that Alexios and his immediate successors 
John (1118-43) and Manuel (1143-80) only intended to reassert their control over the 
richer peripheral areas of Anatolia and were content to leave the plateau to the 
Turks.'? A recent study of the Comnenian army suggests the same, though with the 
proviso that perhaps less limited objectives were remotely envisaged.!? This idea seems 
to spring from looking at the Komnenoi from a crusading perspective which focuses 
attention on the Antioch campaigns. In general terms such a policy makes absolutely 
no sense at all because inner Anatolia offers easy access down to the coastal areas and, 
in fact, in the twelfth century the empire found it very difficult to defend these in the 
absence of control over the plateau. On the Second Crusade Odo of Deuil shrewdly 
observed that ‘..all Romania was formerly under Greek jurisdiction, the Turks now 
possess a great part after expelling the Greeks, have devastated another part; but 
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where the Greeks still hold castles, the two peoples divide the revenues.'!^ In fact there is 
good reason to think that even before the First Crusade Alexios had considerable ambi- 
tions. Margaret Mullett, basing her work on letters of Theophylact of Ochrid, has shown 
that there is contemporary evidence of Alexios' intention to reconquer Anatolia as early 
as 1092.'° Alexios’ strategy in the wake of the First Crusade speaks heavily against any 
limited objective. A naval and military expedition, led by his brother-in-law, John 
- Doukas, picked off the emirate of Smyrna which had been isolated by the crusader vic- 
tories over the Seljuks of Nicaea, before penetrating the Maeander valley and marching 
as far as Polybotos (modern Bolvadin). Alexios himself then came south from Nicaea to 
join forces with them at Philomelion (modern Aksehir) in late June 1098. Ahead of them 
lay a string of cities seized by the crusaders who had left garrisons in them, the most 
important being Iconium (modern Konya) and Caesarea-in-Cappadocia (modern 
Kayseri). At Philomelion Alexios met Stephen of Blois who had fled from the siege of 
Antioch and told him the crusader army was besieged by Kerbogah’s huge army and 
was doomed, while from other sources it seemed likely that another Turkish army was 
in the field to the north. In the light of this information Alexios evacuated the local Chris- 
tian population, devastated the land, and withdrew.'® My own view is that Alexios was 
prepared to help the crusaders as long as they were successful but was not prepared to 
take any risks on their behalf; this is certainly not an argument for limited ambitions." 
Indeed, in 1116 Alexios himself mounted another expedition, apparently aimed against 
Iconium, and although he again reached Philomelion he was driven back.'® His son John 
campaigned in Anatolia in 1119, 1124, 1132-34 and again in 1139 after his attack on 
Cilicia and Antioch.!? His successor, Manuel, mounted a major expedition against 
Iconium in 1146, actually reaching the city itself, and mobilized a huge army in 1160 
whose very presence forced a peace.”° In 1176 he made the all-out attempt to destroy 
Iconium that ended in disaster at Myriokephalon.?' Whatever such campaigns lacked 
it was certainly not ambition. i 
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A much more sophisticated interpretation of the objectives of Manuel is offered by 
Magdalino. He sees the emperor as playing off his enemies - the Sicilian rebels against the 
Guiscardians and the papacy against Barbarossa. The Hungarians, Vlachs and Serbs, 
once defeated, provide soldiers against eastern enemies, while the sultan of Iconium is 
played off against the Danishmend and, ultimately, Nur-ed-Din in Syria against whom 
the crusaders are also enlisted. It is a fine picture of chess-board diplomacy with 
Manuel as a kind of universal spider shuffling the pieces about.” In places this analysis 
is brilliant and it conforms to long-standing Byzantine practice but it is, perhaps, rather 
too neat a pattern. I cannot help thinking that Manuel was much more opportunistic, and 
the extraordinary expedition to Norman south Italy, to which Kinnamos devotes so 
much space, seems to have sprung from a determination to exploit the momentary weak- 
ness of that realm.?? Choniates also gives this matter much attention, most of it to inform 
us what a disaster it was, and he reflected bitterly on the expense and its uselessness.** 
Jonathan Harris has a rather different focus, because he is writing about Byzantium 
and the crusades. He is not opposed to Magdalino’s analysis but emphasizes that 
Alexios, John and Manuel were all primarily concerned to assert imperial hegemony, 
deeply offended by the crusade's emergence as a threat to their headship of the oikou- 
mene, rather than to seek real control over Antioch. The empire, he argues, was less con- 
cerned with possession of land than with the recognition of its universalist claims. ?? Lilie, 
however, argues to the contrary and follows Kinnamos’ suggestion that John Komnenos 
was determined to establish a Byzantine principality for his son, Manuel, with authority 
over Cilicia, Cyprus and Antioch. Manuel, he suggests, had similar ambitions, but was 
ultimately forced to modify them, recognizing suzerainty over Antioch because of his 
need to pursue a policy of détente with the West in general and the papacy in particular.”® 

These are all interesting and important views on Byzantine policy but they do not 
really rest on any analysis of the real currency of power in the twelfth century, that of 
military strength. The army of the Comnenian emperors has been the subject of a 
recent study with its own reflections on imperial intentions and I am certainly impressed 
by many of its conclusions." What I would add is that military strength is always relative 
to that of enemies. It is not an absolute. A weak power can conquer a weaker one, only to 
be exposed when a major power with a great army enters the fray. The Khwarezmians 
seemed like giants of the southern steppe until they defied Chinggis Khan in 1219-20.?? 

The picture of the Byzantine army in the mid-twelfth century which emerges from 
modern studies is of a numerous and formidable force, at least by the end of the reign 
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of Alexios. There is general agreement that the army defeated at Myriokephalon in 1176 
was of the order of 30000 and well equipped with a powerful siege-train.*” This could 
not have been the whole Byzantine military force because vulnerable frontiers in the 
Balkans and elsewhere in Anatolia would have needed garrisons. However, by medieval 
standards this was an immense army to put into the field, and on the face of it identifies 
the empire as a great power. However, we should be wary of judging by exceptional 
events, as this clearly was. The signs are that Manuel wanted to capture Iconium and 
destroy this Turkish sultanate. Medieval states were capable of creating large forces on 
occasion. One of the largest western armies we know of in the twelfth century was 
that mounted by the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem against Saladin at Hattin in 1187. 
This numbered about 18—20000 but it seems to have represented a total mobilization 
because, after its defeat, the kingdom was defenceless.?? Consistently sustaining substan- 
tial forces is a quite different matter and European armies were rarely much bigger than 
about 5000. William the Conqueror mustered 7000 for his conquest of England and 
Robert Guiscard took perhaps 15000 in his effort in 1081-85 to conquer the Byzantine 
empire.?! These were, however, very special efforts. Henry II of England, although 
renowned as a soldier, rarely raised as many as 5000 in a single force. In 1214 the fate 
of Europe was decided at Bouvines but only about 17000 were present, split roughly 
equally between the two armies.?? 

However, this could not have been the whole Byzantine army because Manuel was 
painfully aware of leaving enemies to the west and in the Balkans, while the cities of Ana- 
tolia could not have been absolutely bereft. In fact the Byzantine frontier in Anatolia was 
very long and vulnerable. In the mid-Byzantine period the thematic system had provided 
soldiers who may not have been excellent but who were capable of defending strong- 
points and harassing the Arab invaders. In the 1120s Constantine Gabras held Trebizond 
and his regime must have been sustained by local forces. He is said to have been defeated 
by the Turks with heavy loss; the figure of 5000 is mentioned. While this may not be accu- 
rate it betokens a substantial force. He needed it to hold the Danishmend at bay. It is 
widely argued that the old thematic armies had long perished in the chaos after 1071 
but there must have been substantial troops about for his resistance, and later that of 
the Armenians and Andronicus in Cilicia, to persist. There are frequent references to 
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registers in the sources but the case is made that central government recruited and paid 
local levies without reference to any more immediate structure. Such forces were incor- 
porated into the full-time forces replacing the native resistance which, it is argued, had 
so long held the Arabs at bay. In fact this strikes me as a very subtle distinction 
because there is no real proof that the thematic forces were soldier-farmers of a different 
kind.?? Indeed, a recent work suggests that with much of the agricultural economy of 
Anatolia in decline, the whole basis of a localized resistance forces was vanishing and 
that Basil II and his successors had to change the army, increasing the proportion of mer- 
cenaries. This imposed very high costs and because of this Basil’s successors pursued 
inconsistent policies.” This suggests that the local tripwire defence which had once 
existed had ceased to exist well before the Comnenian period. Thus the idea that the 
Komnenoi, forced to respond to Turkish attacks by throwing in regular central forces, 
were in a new situation is open to challenge, and we can argue that there was great con- 
tinuity in military methods and institutions. 

The registers enabled the emperors to collect willing forces but the main source was 
now the European provinces of the empire — a situation which would be replicated in the 
Ottoman empire in the later Middle Ages. The make-up of this army was certainly 
complex. In 1138 John Komnenos attacked Shaizar with an army divided between Mace- 
donians, Kelts and Patzinaks, which is to say Romans, Latins and Turks.?? In 1167 at 
Sirmion Manuel triumphed over the Hungarians with an army led by Cumans and 
Turks with a few western knights, followed by Roman forces, then infantry with 
bowmen and some well-equipped Turkish cavalry, then picked Roman, German and 
Turkish troops, backed up by a mixture of Latins and Serbs. Elsewhere we hear of 
Alans in 1155/6, 1177, 1185, 1189, Russians in 1160 and 1163, Hungarians at Myrio- 
kephalon in 1176; reference is made to a series of Latin peoples." In 1121-22 John Kom- 
nenos sent his Varangians to attack the wagon laager which the Patzinaks had created as 
a base for their army and they literally hacked their way in with their great axes, enabling 
the Romans to triumph.” This is at least as motley a crowd as Romanos IV had 
assembled, or indeed Basil II before him. This was the nature of a paid army in an age 
long before any sense of nationalism in the modern sense existed. There was no reason 
why this army should not be effective. It is often overlooked how disparate western 
armies could be. William deployed French, Flemish, Bretons and Normans, a volatile 
mix of nations who had spent much time at one another's throats, in the Hastings cam- 
paign, while Henry II employed men from virtually every nation in Europe in his cam- 
paigns. The Byzantine army seems to have recruited its native troops from the western 
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provinces, especially Thrace and Macedonia, in the form of levies whose names were 
recorded in the registers that are mentioned so frequently. 

Byzantine armies were in fact very like western, crusader and even Muslim armies in 
that they were composites. No power could afford a large standing army which could 
meet all its likely needs, and so they maintained a core of troops around which others 
coalesced. In the case of the Byzantines, the Varangians and the guard units kept at Con- 
stantinople were the core, and to these were added the provincial levies. In 1175 in prep- 
‘aration for his campaign against Iconium Manuel went to Melangeia where he 
‘assembled an adequate force from the villages of Bithynia and Rhyndakos'.?? Such 
people were not necessarily the best of soldiers but this was a general condition of med- 
ieval warfare with which commanders and rulers had to cope and of which they seem to 
have been well aware. There were also military settlements like the Patzinaks defeated by 
John in 1122 and settled in the western provinces and the Serbs established by John Kom- 
nenos near Nicomedia.?? The bulk of the army were cavalry. There are references to light 
horse, especially the Cuman, Patzinak and Turkish ‘allies’, while the bulk of the native 
forces seem to have been lancers wearing armour and capable of fighting at close quarters. 
However, they are differentiated from the Latin elements who represented a heavy cavalry 
in the proper sense of the word. Infantry were less important except for the Varangians who 
represented an elite. This was a force well suited to facing the empire’s enemies and neigh- 
bours. The Danishmend and Iconian Turks were primarily light horse-archers, backed up 
by better-armed lancers. A fairly numerous corps of officers should have provided these 
forces with a command structure superior certainly to western armies. 

It is difficult to estimate the logistics system of the Byzantine army. In 1153 ini prep- 
aration for an expedition against the Hungarians Manuel ordered the western forces to 
- bring wagons and food, much of which would be used to support the rest of the army 
which lacked both.*° In 1150, in a campaign against the Serbs, there were unarmed 
troops who went out in front to forage, on this occasion bearing mattocks to dig up 
buried food. Certain cities and fortifications were regularly used as supply bases, 
notably Dorylaeum and Lopadaion in Anatolia.*! I must say I am impressed by the 
way in which the imperial government provided for the armies of the First and Second 
Crusades, with markets being summoned and ample food provided at imperial 
request. All this bespeaks an effective system of control and taxation which could be 
mobilized for military purposes and it certainly could deliver for, on the eve of the 
great expedition against Iconium in 1176, 3000 wagons were brought from Thrace 
with sufficient oxen to power them.? On the other hand this expedition, once it had 
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to cross the barren lands of inner Anatolia, quickly found itself short of food and water, 
especially as the Turks ravaged the land before Manuel. This seems to have had the effect 
of impelling Manuel on to Iconium with disastrous results.^ In fact the Byzantine army 
quite often got into logistical problems once it moved outside its own territories and in 
this too it resembled almost all the other armies of the age. 

The Byzantine army was very effective at siege operations. The art of fortification 
was well understood and the importance of cities like Kastamon and Gangra for anchor- 
ing the frontier is evident. John Komnenos was able to terrify the Franks of Antioch 
into surrender in 1137 and in 1138 prosecuted a siege of Shaizar which, according to 
William of Tyre, was highly effective and failed only because of the lukewarm support 
of Raymond of Antioch and Jocelin of Edessa.^$ William is again complimentary of 
the Greeks who, he says, besieged Damietta in 1169 and fought well, although they 
were the subject of many attacks because the enemy thought them weaker than the 
Latins.” Birkenmeier points out that the Byzantines had all the most modern apparatus 
of siege and were moderately successful at this branch of warfare and I am inclined to 
agree with him in that. However, I think his assumption that they were specialists in 
the use of heavy trebuchets and exceeded all others in this is mistaken. The destruction 
of a Hungarian hoarding at Zeugminon in 1165 is interesting but hardly outstanding. ^? 
The Latins were practiced in siege warfare long before they went to the east, and the rapid 
seizure of the cities of the Palestinian littoral owed much to an evident mastery of this 
kind of war.*? The Muslims had little to learn from them. In 1144 Zengi attacked 
Edessa with all the panoply of siege, mobile towers, catapults and mining and it fell 
within a month.?? Saladin too proved to be an able orchestrator of sieges, in 1188 over- 
running formidable Bourzey and capturing Sahyun with the aid of formidable 
machines?! However, in field warfare the Byzantine record was hardly distinguished. 
In the Balkans they managed to hold off the Patzinaks but even after his victory in 
1122 John Komnenos was not free of them and more steppe people, especially the 
Vlachs, returned to haunt his successors. He was markedly unsuccessful against the Hun- 
garians. Manuel defeated them at Sirmion in 1166, but promptly withdrew, fearing that 
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German troops were coming to their aid, though he seems to have retained a degree of 
influence in their affairs.?? The Byzantines certainly knew all about retaining order on 
the march and used rearguards and vanguards to. some effect, and they sought to 
protect their wings with light troops. They deployed horse-archers and protected their 
heavy cavalrymen. Yet victory in the field evaded them and they had little reputation 
as soldiers. Ibn al-Qalanisi was writing what we know as The Damascus chronicle of 
the crusades about the middle of the twelfth century and he records John Komnenos’ 
attacks on Antioch and Shaizar but with little sense of fear and he deals rather similarly 
with Maniel’s expedition in 1158.5? For Ibn al-Athir the main importance of the wars of 
Manuel against Sicily was that the Sicilians had to abandon their conquests in Africa. : 
Otherwise they are simply ignored. William of Tyre was a party to the negotiation of 
the accords between the Latin kingdom and Manuel and we have seen he is sometimes 
respectful of Greek fighting ability. Yet he remarks that Manuel preferred Latins to 
‘effeminate Greeks’ — a common contemporary topos in Latin sources — and succeeded 
his father primarily because he enjoyed the support of the Latin troops in the army.?* In 
1150 Manuel demanded control of the rump of Edessa, but William tells us that the 
Latins thought he would not be able to defend it, and so it proved.?? The kingdom con- 
tinued to favour an alliance with Byzantium. In part, I suspect, this was because it was 
rather isolated and fairly desperate. The great value of the Byzantine alliance to Jerusalem 
was Manuel's fleet which enabled the Byzantines to project their power. William of Tyre 
clearly valued it, although he was sceptical of the worth of the Byzantine army. Choniates 
asserted that John Komnenos undermined the Byzantine fleet by preferring taxes from the 
people of the Cycladic islands to naval service. However, in 1169 Manuel managed to 
send 150 galleys, 60 horse-transports and 10—20 enormous dromones carrying supplies 
and engines of war to support the crusader attack on Egypt, and another fleet attacked 
Egypt in 1177 despite the failure of the Latins of Jerusalem, leaderless and dithering, 
to support it.’ In fact the fiscalization of these rights may have simply been one of 
those exigencies to which all powers were prone at times. Famously Choniates 
denounced the new institution of pronoia which gave rise to a form of market in tax- 
farming but this was not confined to the Byzantine lands and, indeed, the iqta was not 
radically different. It is perhaps worth noting that the Ottoman timar, used to support 
the heavy cavalry, the sipabis, was very closely related to the pronoia. Choniates was a 
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stickler for regularity and these ‘abuses’ seem to have been unacceptable to him. There is, 
however, no evidence that they interfered with military efficiency.°’ Byzantine failure is 
much more clearly related to quite different factors. 

Like the Muslim rulers, the Byzantine emperors were not necessarily soldiers 
(though John and Manuel were) and they often relied on generals. As in the Muslim 
armies some of these men were professionals but others were noble, such as Michael 
Palaiologos and John Doukas to whom Manuel entrusted the Apulian campaign, 
1155-56, or even relatives like Andronikos Kontostephanos who commanded at 
Sirmion.?? Saladin depended on notables like Keukburi over whom he had limited 
control, while at Hattin king Guy had little option but to give a prominent part to 
Raymond of Tripoli whom he flatly hated.?? In the west kings simply had no option 
but to rely on the magnates, often called princes because of their power and position.9? 
What welded an army together was the personality of its commander, and in this the 
Byzantine army was no different from its neighbours in the Middle East. It is no accident 
that this army performed relatively well under John and Manuel Komnenos, and poorly 
under their immediate successors. Even then Branas could inspire victory over the attack- 
ing Sicilians in 1185.5! 

In one respect, however, there was a crucial difference between Byzantine armies and 
those of the Latin states and western powers in general. The emperor controlled an 
immense tax-based structure of government, and while nobles usually held some land, 
their power and position essentially depended on acquiring imperial patronage. The situ- 
ation was similar in the states of the Islamic world which also were based on tax- 
collecting bureaucracies. In theory this should have given the emperor the whip-hand 
and produced officers competing for his favour in a disciplined pyramid of power. In 
practice because the Komnenoi welded the upper aristocracy together by marriage in a 
kind of family condominium it was easy for rivalries to get out of hand. Manuel was end- 
lessly indulgent to the rebellious and treacherous Andronikos and generally reluctant to 
proceed harshly against other members of the imperial family.$^ The bitter competition 
between these families was much removed from military reality because they had little 
land in exposed areas. After Manzikert in 1071 the great families had happily given 
away Anatolia in which few of them had vital interests.’ By contrast the Turks, from 
their very first appearance, seem to have found the plateau of Anatolia a congenial 
environment that they were determined to own. Manuel was strong enough to 
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control this rootless and faction-ridden aristocracy but when he died the ferocious com- 
petition got out of hand in much the same way as had happened after Manzikert and 
imperial control outside the capital weakened gravely. Alexios I, John Il and Manuel I 
and their armies were the essence of the Byzantine state and they could count on little 
help from anyone else. Western rulers could at least reckon on the vested interest of at 
least some of the leading landowners in their territories.© 

This placed an enormous burden on the military organization of the state and on the 
person of the emperor and his military competence. It is undoubtedly true that Byzantium 
was distracted by many enemies, yet the acid-test of failure was Anatolia. The need to 
counter enemies east and west certainly made a focus on this area difficult but it is the 
common thread running through the reigns of Alexios, John and Manuel, for Iconium, 
and to a lesser extent the Danishmend lands, were the real acid-test of Byzantine 
power. The high plateau of Anatolia was not particularly rich, and it was quite likely 
much poorer than it had been in the middle Byzantine period. There were pockets of 
good land, and it lay across trade-routes. More importantly, whoever controlled it 
could dominate the richer coastlands and would automatically become a serious player 
in the affairs of Syria. This was why all the Comnenian emperors made serious attacks 
upon it, culminating in Manuel’s assault of 1176. Alexios tried in 1116 while John 
sought to exploit divisions between Iconium and the Danishmends and captured key for- 
tresses in 1132-35. After his campaign to Antioch he tried to seize Neocaesarea (Niksar) 
and in 1142 extended his power to Lake Pousgouse (Beysehir Gólü) before his final 
expedition to Cilicia and Antioch on which he died.$6 Manuel seems to have attacked 
the Turks recovering Melangeia en route to Antioch in 1144. In 1142 he fortified out- 
.posts in Anatolia east of Nicaea while in 1146 he prepared a great expedition which 
seized Philomelion and ended with inconclusive fighting around Iconium." Ultimately 
the coming of the Second Crusade led to peace. After a long interlude during which he 
sent a major expedition to Sicily, in 1159 Manuel resumed his military activity in Anato- 
lia culminating in the gathering of a great army in 1160 to which came troops from 
Antioch and Jerusalem and numerous foreign contingents. This forced Iconium to a 
peace®® which lasted until 1173 when Nur ad-Din and the Armenians of Cilicia joined 
Iconium in an attack on the imperial lands, forcing Manuel to build fortifications. By 
1175 Manuel was gathering another great army and with this he attacked Iconium in 
1176 clearly bent on capturing the city and fatally weakening the Turkish power, only 
to be defeated at Myriokephalon.®” 
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No other neighbour was the target of such enormous military effort by the emperors. 
The defeat in 1176 was not a military disaster. It certainly did not spring from a lack of 
assets for an army of 30000 with a vast siege-train was obviously a dire menace. The 
patient building of fortresses in Anatolia would have been a better preparation for the 
campaign but that was probably impossible in view of the various other commitments. 
Amongst these the quarrels with Sicily and Barbarossa were perhaps the most gratuitous, 
along with support for the Latin kingdom. Yet Hungary and Serbia were vital interests 
absorbing much activity and great resources. Even so the army of 1176 was powerful 
but Manuel seems to have planned badly. He was a bold and energetic soldier but on 
this occasion tried to fight in very adverse circumstances for which he seems to have pre- 
pared badly. He suffered something of a breakdown during the battle. It was upon such 
chance events that success or failure turned. Myriokephalon was decisive because, shortly 
after, the death of Manuel removed the essential force which made the body politic work 
and the army effective. In a sense Myriokephalon was a random event but this defeat 
meant that Byzantium remained only a strong regional power and failed in its attempt 
to break out of this strait-jacket. The reign of Andronikos blew apart the Comnenian 
system of government and the dynasty of the Angeloi proved incompetent soldiers. 
These internal failures provoked the attack of the Fourth Crusade upon Constantinople 
when the Byzantine military machine decisively failed its ultimate test. 

But even before the Fourth Crusade there was Frederick Barbarossa. His army 
started out 15000 strong, of which at least 3000 were knights with probably another 
6000 squires or grooms, many of whom would have been capable of fighting on horse- 
back. The rest of the army would have been foot-soldiers (some perhaps with horses) and 
servants.’° The Byzantine army recoiled before this host and ultimately paid a consider- 
able tribute, 400 pounds of silver, despite having suffered considerable ravaging of the 
countryside during the period of tension."' Once into Anatolia the Germans crushed 
the army of Iconium at Philomelion and went on to seize the city itself before concluding 
a truce with the sultan which allowed them free passage. The contrast with Manuel's 
failure in 1176, despite having a much bigger army, is striking. The Fourth Crusade 
offers an even more dramatic contrast. The fundamental reason for the success of the 
initial crusader assault on the city on 17 July 1203 was naval - the absence of a Byzantine 
fleet permitted the fall of the Galata tower and the flying bridges with which the Vene- 
tians proceeded to assault the wall along the Golden Horn were difficult to combat 
without ships. But when the Venetians seized part of the wall and the city there 
burned, the emperor Alexios Angelos mounted a sally against the crusader army 
outside the land walls with some 30,000 troops. This force completely failed to attack 
the crusader army which could not have numbered more than 10,000, including fewer 
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than 5000 knights.” In the final assault on the city the army was augmented by numer- 
ous westerners who had fought for the empire on the previous occasion but had fled from 
the city before the attack on foreigners. ^? In this final attack on 12 April 1204 the western 
army barely established a toehold when a sudden panic seized the defenders who fled, 
permitting the crusaders to take the city./ It has been suggested that the defenders 
were reluctant to fight for a usurper, Alexios Doukas Mourtzouphlos, especially as he 
was merely the latest in a line of usurpers, but this fits ill with the clear perception of 
the people of Constantinople that the crusaders were an alien people, a feeling expressed 
in savage attacks even against Pisans and Genoese who had fought for them in the first 
siege. Mourtzouphlos seems to have been a determined soldier who had gone to consider- 
able trouble to strengthen the defences, but he came after a period of acute dithering at 
the court, and after some 20 years of fairly incompetent emperors. Even so there was still 
a large army in this great city. 

In these circumstances it is hard not to reflect on issues of motivation. As the crusa- 
ders assaulted the walls of Constantinople their battle-cry was ‘Holy Sepulchre’. We hear 
of nothing on the Greek side comparable in its unifying effect. It is not difficult to show 
that the Turks of Anatolia were led by cynical politicians who were as prepared to do a 
deal with the Greeks as to proclaim jibad but that remained a reserve position. At the time 
of the First Crusade the nomads of Rum had cried Allah akbar as they charged against the 
crusaders. But perhaps here I can also return to Alexios' appeal for help to the West in 
1094/5 which provoked the whole crusading movement. He had plenty of soldiers, but 
what he most likely wanted was western knights. Now there is a myth of the knight 
which modern historians have done their best to debunk.” Such debunking can, 
however, be taken too far. The fact of the matter is that while missile weapons could 
. be very useful, and in the hands of the Turks the composite bow was deadly and hard- 
hitting, it was usually vital to come to close-quarters to win. Commenting on the crusader 
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victory at the battle of Dorylaeum on 1 July 1097, an anonymous participant remarked 
that the Turks ‘thought they would strike terror into the Franks, as they had done into the 
Arabs and Saracens, Armenians, Syrians and Greeks by the menace of their arrows." At 
close quarters the western knight was well protected and well armed and his training 
suited him for this cut and thrust. They were not infallible and were often very badly 
handled and vulnerable to the tactics of the light cavalry. This was clearly demonstrated 
at Hattin and was again apparent at Adrianople very shortly after the capture of Con- 
stantinople when the Latin emperor Baldwin was himself captured by Iohannitsa of Bul- 
garia.” But western knights remained in high demand because of their fighting ability at 
close-quarters. The Turks who contested dominion over the Levant with the crusaders 
took a long time to come to terms with their fighting methods. They certainly never aban- 
doned their waves of horse-archers but they increased the heavy equipment of the 
ghulams, to whom the Turkmen became essentially ancillary, and the Mongols later 
also used a similar combination of light horse and heavier lancers.? This adaptation 
to the western style was also, according to Kinnamos, attempted by Manuel Komnenos, 
and, interestingly, al-Tartusi says that the Byzantines had adopted the long pointed shield 
used by the Franks."? But what is notable throughout their works is the prominence that 
both Kinnamos and Choniates accord to the Latin soldiers in the Byzantine ranks.9? Just 
before the final attack on Constantinople during the Fourth Crusade, Henry of Flanders 
led a foraging expedition that Mourzouphlos ambushed. However, the Greeks, despite 
the advantage of surprise, were soon put to flight.?! In fact Kinnamos notes that in prep- 
aration for his campaign of 1160-61 against Iconium Manuel recruited Latins from 
Rhodes which seems to have functioned as a mercenary park, while after 1176 Choniates 
says Manuel felt he could pay off the easterners, but feared the west.?? 

Byzantium in the age of the Komnenoi was.a formidable power which could, like 
most substantial states of the twelfth century, produce a large and well equipped army 
on occasion. The empire could produce competent logistical support for soldiers on its 
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own territory, though, like almost all powers, it struggled beyond its frontiers. Its forces 
were diverse, and this was appropriate for the range of enemies it faced. They were just as 
dependent upon the personality of their commanders as all armies were in this age. In a 
structural sense there was little to distinguish Byzantine armies from those of their neigh- 
bours and particularly the crusaders and the Muslims. The Byzantines, especially under 
Manuel Komnenos, were often distracted by concerns with many theatres of war but this 
was true of all powers, and, even so, substantial armies could be brought to bear when 
need. demanded, as in the campaign of Myriokephalon. 

But crusaders and Muslims could reinforce their armies by a powerful sense of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and this was certainly very important in the Fourth Crusade whose 
leaders were divided and uncertain. Byzantine armies, which could often display fine dis- 
cipline as at Myriokephalon, simply lacked this dimension. Moreover, their aristocracy 
lacked a real sense of connection with the land, and this seems to have been particularly 
important in the failure to establish a proper frontier with Iconium and the Danishmends, 
because the Turks were determined to hang on to fine pastures ideally suited to their 
nomadic way of life. What the Byzantine army lacked was inspiration which could 
count for a great deal in particular circumstances, and, perhaps more importantly, com- 
manders who were attached to the land and rooted in it. It is for this reason perhaps that 
they never broke Iconium and therefore the barrier between being a strong power and a 
great one. 
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The only known illuminated copy of the Sacra Parallela (Paris, BnF, gr. 923) presents a 
unique rendering of Basil the Great in the company of two female personifications, ident- 
ified bere as lust and chastity. Adopting as its ideological premise tbe social visions of 
Basil and John Chrysostom on wealth and poverty, this essay argues that the peculiar 
image is informed by two interrelated monastic concerns — earthly possessions and the 
desire of the flesh — and participates in a discourse on issues of earthly wealth and 
sexual abstinence. 


Introduction 


Following Christ’s message on the contrast between material wealth, deceptive and tem- 
poral, and the eternity of spiritual riches,’ the positive attitude toward material goods 
voiced in the Old Testament” and the Graeco-Roman world’s obsessive concern with 
wealth and status? struck a negative moral chord with early Christians. The topoi of 
wealth and poverty initiated in the Christian Scriptures prompted a long chain of patristic 
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references that interpreted the material wealth promised by God as spiritual wealth, 
expressed metaphorically. Thus, for example, the allegorical approach was adopted by 
Lactantius (ca. 240—ca. 325), who expressed his disdain for material goods: ‘Whoever, 
then, prefers the life of the soul must despise the life of the body; nor will he in any 
other way be able to strive after that which is the highest, unless he shall have despised 
the things which are the lowest.’* 

A more practical approach, to a certain point, was advocated by Gregory of Nazian- 
zos (ca. 329-389 or 390) who instructed his listeners to ‘cast away all and possess God 
alone, for you are the dispenser of riches that do not belong to you'.? Gregory’s dictum 
points to a concern already expressed in the New Testament, according to which the pos- 
session of wealth is a serious hindrance to those seeking to enter heaven. In order to over- 
come this danger, one must imitate Christ and take no interest in the things of this earthly 
life — power, vanity, success, and the like. Only if it is the result of this indifference can ` 
poverty be a virtue.® 

Most revealing, however, is the association made by the Fathers of the Church 
between luxury and extravagance, and indecency and lust.’ As Clement of Alexandria 
(ca.150—before 215) argued, ‘that which is squandered in foolish lusts [my emphasis] 
is to be reckoned waste, not expenditure ... How much more glorious is it to do good 
to many, than to live sumptuously! How much wiser to spend money on human 
beings, than on jewels and gold!” 

On the other hand, such exegetes as St Basil, archbishop of Caesarea (329-79), and 
John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (ca. 349-407) equated poverty and chastity. 
St Basil praised poverty, and reminded his listeners that earthly goods are only transient; 
if we give them up, we accumulate an eternal treasure.’ St Basil also maintained that 
‘poverty with an honest sufficiency is preferred by the wise to all pleasure.'!? As for 


4 Lactantius, Divine Institutes, b.VII, ed. W. Fletcher, in A. Roberts, J. Donaldson, and A.C. Coxe (eds.), 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII (Buffalo, NY 1886) 201. For a discussion of the ideas of wealth and poverty, work 
and usury as expressed by the early Fathers of the Church, see C. Perrotta, ‘Patristics: end of the contempt for 
wealth and labour’, in C. Perrotta, ed., Consumption as an investment: the fear of goods from Hesiod to Adam 
Smith (London and New York 2004) 43-56 and notes on 249-52. 

5 Gregory of Nazianzos, Carmina theologica, Il, xxxiii, 113-16, in de St. Croix, Clirissuinity and prop- 
erty’, 360. 

6 J. Viner, Religious thought and economic society: four chapters of an unfinished work, 1957-1962, 
eds. J. Melitz and D. Winch (Durham, NC 1978) 15-16. l 
7 C.J. Berry, The idea of luxury: a conceptual and historical investigation (Cambridge 1994) 87-100. It 
should be noted that the wealthy were often considered immoral in antiquity as well; B. Malina, ‘Wealth 
and poverty in the New Testament and its world’, Interpretation 41 (1986) 354-67. 

8 Clement of Alexandria, The pedagogue, II.13, ed. W. Wilson, Ante-Nicene Fathers, Il (Buffalo, NY 1895 ) 
268. 

9 Basil, Letter CL to Ampbilochius, ed. B. Jackson, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, series 2, VIII (Buffalo, 
NY 1895) 208. 

10 Basil 7. 3, Saint Basil, Exegetic Homilies, ed. R. J. Deferrari, Fathers of the Church, 46 (Washington, DC 
1963) 110. 
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John Chrysostom, when discussing Lazarus and the rich man (Luke 16:19-21) in his trea- 
tise On Wealth and Poverty, he beseeched his community to: 


learn from this man [Lazarus] not to call the rich lucky nor the poor unfortunate. 
Rather [...] the rich man is not the one who has collected many possessions but 
the one who needs few possessions; and the poor man is not the one who has not 
possessions but the one who has many desires. We ought to consider this the defi- 
nition of poverty and wealth [...] and so does the person who pursues chastity, 
embraces voluntary [...] poverty, and [...] scorns vain glory.!! 


Both of these excerpts clarify that what is morally expected from a good Christian is 
to live poorly and chastely in order to attain the spiritual status of salvation.’ For 
reasons that will be discussed below, these opinions of Basil and John Chrysostom are 
particularly pertinent to this paper and serve as its ideological premise. 


‘On temporal and eternal things’ 


The only known illustrated copy of the Sacra Parallela”? (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, MS gr. 923; henceforth Sacra Parallela) has an unparalleled number of unique 
marginal miniatures. I will focus on one. Opinions regarding the location and date of 
the manuscript's production vary greatly. Kurt Weitzmann attributed the manuscript 
to the monastery of St Saba in Palestine and the first half of the ninth century, mainly 
on the basis of stylistic analysis.'* Weitzmann’s attribution was widely rejected, and a 
date in the second half of the ninth century with a possible provenance in Constantinople 
have been suggested. '? Irina Oretskaia challenges this opinion on the basis of comparison 
with stylistic features of church mosaics in Rome, proposing a date in the first half or the 


11 John Chrysostom, De Lazaro Concio II, 1, ed. C. P. Roth, On wealth and poverty. Saint John Chrysos- 
tom (Crestwood, NY 1984) 40. For the discussion of Chrysostom's views on the topoi of wealth and poverty 
as related to social reality see W. Mayer, ‘Poverty and society in the world of John Chrysostom’, in 
W. Bowden, A. Gutteridge, C. Machado (eds.), Social and political. life in Late Antiquity (Leiden and 
Boston 2006) 465-84. i 

12 Roth, On wealth and poverty, 139. 

13 The Sacra Parallela is a theological and ascetic florilegium of biblical (OT and NT) and patristic citations, 
all conventionally labeled Sacra Parallela and related to a now lost model entitled Hiera, composed in Pales- 
tine by John of Damascus (ca. 675-ca. 749). For an updated and. complete bibliography on the text see 
M. Evangelatou, ‘Word and image in the Sacra Parallela (Codex Parisinus Graecus 923)’, DOP 62 (2008) 
113-98, esp. 113-14. 

14 K. Weitzmann, The miniatures of the Sacra Parallela: Parisinus Graecus 923, Studies in Manuscript Illu- 
mination 8 (Princeton 1979) esp. 20-5. 

15 R. Cormack, ‘Patronage and new programs of Byzantine iconography’, The 17” International Byzantine 
Congress, Major Papers (New York 1986); repr. in R. Cormack, The Byzantine eye: studies in art and patron- 
age (London 1989) study X, 635 n. 39; L. Brubaker, Vision and meaning in ninth-century Byzantium: image 
as exegesis in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge 1999) 25, 112-13; L. Brubaker and 
J. Haldon (eds.), Byzantium in the iconoclast era (ca. 680-850): the sources; an annotated survey (Aldershot 
2001) 49-50 (with an overview of the literature). 
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middle of the ninth century and positing a Greek monastery in Rome as the place of pro- 
duction.'Ó Also still in dispute is the question of the artist or artists. Weitzmann observed 
that the sheer number of illustrations in the manuscript (402 scenes and 1,256 ‘portraits’) 
probably necessitated several hands.!^ Following Oretskaia’s argument that a Palestinian 
artist was responsible for the painting, Maria Evangelatou referred to an artist in the 
singular, although she could not rule out the possibility of several artists.!? Moreover, 
even though she does not relate the manuscript to a specific scriptorium, Evangelatou 
assumes it was a monastic one, a premise on which she anchors the discussion of mon- 
astic ideals and values reflected in some of the miniatures.!? The current paper is also 
based on this presumption of monastic provenance. 

The text is a florilegium that draws on the original work attributed to John of 
Damascus (ca. 650/675-479), thought to have been titled Hiera.*° It contains three the- 
matic sections into which the various biblical and exegetical citations are organized: one 
is on God and the Trinity, another on man, and a third on vices and virtues. The texts are 
arranged in alphabetical order by stoicheia (alphabetical letters) and titloi (titles) as 
follows: Old Testament, New Testament, Church Fathers, Flavius Josephus, and Philo 
of Alexandria. 

Profusely decorated, the manuscript includes a marginal miniature on fol. 272" that 
is a unicum. St Basil, who together with Gregory of Nazianzos and John Chrysostom is 
among the authorities most often cited in the Sacra Parallela,’ is flanked by two smaller 
female figures, one naked, the other fully clothed and with her hands veiled (Figs 1—2). St 
Basil is clad in a golden phelonion, the liturgical vestment worn by priests in the Ortho- 
dox Church, under an omophorion decorated with three crosses, distinguishing him as a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical authority. Standing hieratically, St Basil gestures with his right 
hand toward the text and implicitly toward the viewer, thus designating him both as the 
author and preacher of the adjacent excerpt;~” the gesture may also indicate that he is 
blessing the nude woman standing next to him. His left hand, with palm open, is 


16 I. Oretskaia, ‘A stylistic tendency in ninth-century art of the Byzantine world’, Zograf 29 (2002-03) 
5-18, esp. 11-14. Oretskaia follows Grabar's suggestion that the origin of the manuscript was a Greek scrip- 
torium in ninth-century Rome (A. Grabar, Les manuscrits grecs enluminés de provenance italienne, IXe-Xle 
siécle [Paris 1972] 21-4). 

17 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 14-20, esp. 18-19. 

18 Oretskaia, ‘A stylistic tendency’, 14; Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, 120 and n. 45. 

19 Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, 120-3, 143, 147-8. 

20 On the original text of the Hiera and its recensions, see Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, 113-14 n. 1. 
21 Evangelatou observed that excerpts of Basil, Gregory of Nazianzos, and John Chrysostom, which are 
placed right after the biblical quotations, are the only citations illustrated with narrative images in addition 
to author portraits. She suggests that the length and nature of those excerpts and their illustration was due 
to both the patron’s and painter’s wish to honor those Fathers and draw attention to their work; Evangelatou, 
‘Word and image’, 180-1, 189, 196. 

22 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 227, fig. 633. See also the discussion of the compiler’s portraits at the begin- 
ning of various stoicheia; Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, 121-5. 
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Fig. 1. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 
before 843(?), fol. 272r (photo Paris, BnF). 


turned toward the other female figure, which is entirely clothed and adorned with 
jewellery. 

Similar images of the saint elsewhere in the Sacra Parallela make Basil's identifi- 
cation an easy task, but identifying the female figures presents some difficulties. 
Erwin Panofsky noted this miniature en passant in his study on the influence of Neo- 
platonism on the Florentine Renaissance; he claimed that the draped woman stood for 


23 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 212-3, fig. 567. 
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Fig. 2. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 
before 843(?), fol. 272r: St. Basil with the personifications of Lust and 
Chastity (det.) (photo Paris, BnF). 


‘the idea of ‘Heavenly Life’ and the naked one for the opposite, ‘Worldly Happi- 
ness’.2* Refuting this assumption, Weitzmann asserted that the naked figure embodies 
the loftier idea while the clothed one stands for worldly happiness.” Several 


24 E. Panofsky, Studies in iconology: humanistic themes in the art of the Renaissance (Boulder, CO 1939 
[repr. 1972]) 149, fig. 109. 

25 Maria Evangelatou re-examined the so-called recension theory of Kurt Weitzmann, which was based 
mainly on the assumption of a lost illuminated book recension drawing on late antique prototypes. By the 
same token, she also re-examined, through a series of miniatures, Weitzmann’s argument that pre-iconoclastic 
‘manuscript illuminations copied from at least seventeen books may have served in the decoration of the manu- 
script. Her analysis refuted Weitzmann’s argument as well as his claim that the illustrations of the Sacra Par- 
allela were influenced by Jewish texts and legends. She averred that the evidence from the illustrations 
supports the conclusion that although the artist of the manuscript possibly consulted a few illustrated manu- 
scripts as sources of inspiration, he created the images mainly in direct conjunction with their respective texts 
and based on his own artistic experience. This would make the book a unique production; Evangelatou, 
‘Word and image’, esp. 116-19, 188-9. 
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iconographic signs, he claimed, corroborated his argument: St Basil blesses the naked 
figure with his right hand, the hand that Christ used to separate sheep from goats, 
while he.only gestures, palm open, toward the draped one. This gesture, according 
to Weitzmann, has a derogatory implication, indicating that ‘Worldly Happiness’ is 
being admonished.”° 

For all its controversy, the scene, and particularly the female figures, has never been 
fully discussed. It raises several questions that I endeavor to answer here: Is Weitzmann’s 
identification of the female figures sustainable? And, if so, how are the personifications to 
be understood in relation to the saintly male figure, and more broadly in the context of 
the manuscript’s likely monastic place of production?” 

I will attempt to answer the first question by relating the image to the text it illus- 
trates and by using what Cynthia Hahn has termed ‘interpictoriality’, the way hagio- 
graphic cycles may function as independent narratives and simultaneously relate to 
one another by means of specific visual relationships.?? Based on Hahn's approach, 
and adducing visual signs disserninated throughout the miniatures of the Sacra Parallela, 
I suggest a more nuanced and specific reading of the female figures that results in a 
broader understanding of the scene, related to and at the same time distinct from the exe- 
getical material it illustrates. In the second part of the paper I discuss the miniature in light 
of monastic ideals. 

Given the moralizing nature of the florilegium, the answer to the question of why the 
unknown artist of the Sacra Parallela chose to represent personifications of chastity and 
wealth as naked and clad may seem rather banal: Monks were concerned primarily with 
relations between man and God, and their goal in life was to concentrate on questions of 
individual morality. But this raises additional questions: What is the meaning of this 
specific composition? And to what degree is the visual representation in harmony with 
monastic perceptions of basic human needs and superfluous ones? For this, we must 
examine the contiguous text. 

The miniature illustrates a passage by Basil appended to a group of biblical and 
patristic citations collected under the heading ‘On temporal and eternal things: And 
on those who err greatly, preferring the present over the future’. The excerpt is 
written on the left column of the folio and the image is placed parallel to it, in the 
right margin. The text of the Sacra Parallela slightly paraphrases a homily by St 
Basil himself: 


26 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 212-13, fig. 567. 

27 This issue is discussed below, pp. 19-23. 

28 C. Hahn, ‘Interpictoriality in the Limoges chasses of Stephen, Martial, and Valerie’, in C. Hourihane 
(ed.), Image and belief: studies in celebration of the eighteenth anniversary of the Index of Christian Art (Prin- 
ceton, NJ 1999) 109-24. Interpictorial relationships are not hagiographically bound, as visual analyses of bib- 
lical texts demonstrate. On this see, e.g. R. K. Emmerson, ‘A “large order of the whole". Intertextuality and 
interpictoriality in the Hours of Isabella Stuart’, Studies in Iconography 28 (2007) 51-110. 
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Basil, Sacra Parallela [MPG 96: 232 B|?? 


Do not give all to pleasure, but give also something to 
the soul. Imagine you have two daughters, the 
pleasure of this world and life in heaven. 


If you do not want to give all to the more preeminent, 
divide at least equally between the incontinent and 
the chaste. 


Do not praise a luxurious way of life in this world, the 
other being naked and dressed in rags. 


Do not present the bride to the bridegroom 
unadorned and unsightly, so that - beholding her — he 
shall not turn away his face, and having seen her, he 
shall despise her, and refuse the union. 


Basil, Hom. Dicta Tempore Famis et Siccitatis 8, 71 
[MPG 31: 325C-D] 


Do not give all to pleasure, but give also something to 
the soul. Imagine you have two daughters, the 
pleasure of this world and life in heaven. 


If you shall not want to give everything to the more 
preeminent, divide at least equally between the 
incontinent and the chaste. i 


When you will have to present her to Christ, and she 
shall come before the Judge as a bride and bearing the 
name of a virtuous life, do not present the life of this 
world as exceedingly rich and the other naked and 
dressed in rags. 


Therefore, do not set the bride side by side with the 

bridegroom unsightly and unadorned, so that — seeing 
her — he shall not turn away his face, disgusted, and 
refuse the union. 


Both texts display conflicting elements that are characteristic of the Christian allego- 
rical approach: Pleasure vs. soul; the here and now vs. heaven; incontinence vs. chastity; 
luxury vs. poverty. The dichotomous moral construction was meant to warn potential 
readers against indulging in earthly pleasures lest they be spiritually unprepared when 
called upon to appear at the Last Judgement. Yet, although the author encourages the 
readers to relate to each of the daughters equally — in other words, to act temperately — 
it is very clear which one he advocates for. It is in light of this textual allegorical juxtaposi- 
tion that we must understand the visual rendering of the scene. Indeed, the compositional 
arrangement of two female figures evokes a late antique debate (synkresis) and imitates a 
‘debate picture’ composed of two allegorical personages facing each other to symbolize 
and advocate for two morally or theologically opposed ideas.?? 

Our image uses visual signs found in other miniatures of the manuscript that have a 
close conceptual relationship with it in order to underline the image's central theme. 
This interpictorial relationship infuses the image of the two allegorical daughters with 
a deeper significance that goes well beyond being a mere visual rendering of the opposi- 
tion of earthly and spiritual voiced by Basil. It is packed with intricate ideas, the most 
important of which is that the female figures are not truly opposed but are instead 
complementary facets of one and the same moralistic message: Be chaste from the 
outset like the naked figure, or shed your earthly skin (belongings, desires of the 
flesh, and the like) and repent in order to achieve that status; be poor in earthly belong- 
ings but rich in spiritual values. 


29 MPG 96: 228. While in the past I consulted the image on fol. 272' directly from the manuscript, for this 
paper I was able to check the text only from a black-and-white image. The excerpt in the illustrated Sacra 
Parallela and the one in the PG correspond. 

30 F. Saxl, ‘Frühes Christentum und spátes Heidentum in ihren künstlerischen Ausdrucksformen; I. Der 
Dialog als Thema der christlichen Kunst’, Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 2 (1923) 63-77. On the ques- 
tion of late antique models in the Sacra Parallela see also Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, esp. 116-19, 188-9. 
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Let us turn first to the clothed woman. While Weitzmann averred that she epitomizes 
‘Worldly Happiness’, this identification is hardly supported by the text. The Greek term 
she represents, according to Weitzmann and in the words of Basil — &xoXéoto — means 
incontinent, but also has connotations of intemperance and licentiousness. Liddell and 
Scott define it in the Greek-English Lexicon as sexually unrestrained,*! from which we 
can associate the figure not only with worldly pleasures, but specifically with those 
linked to desires of the flesh. The figure's richly attired and bejewelled appearance 
helps corroborate this argument. 

The manuscript contains a number of images associating desires of the flesh with 
showy appearance. These include the harlot of Gaza consorting with Samson, wearing 
a conspicuous earring dangling from her earlobe (Fig. 3),? and the bejeweled Tamar 
being coerced into sex by her brother Amnon?? (Fig. 4). Of particular interest for our 
argument is the loose-haired, richly dressed and bejeweled Rahab depicted at a 
window, helping the spies of Joshua. Her attire, as Weitzmann observed, is reminiscent 
of the pearl earrings and necklace worn by the figure standing to the left of St. Basil 
(Fig. 5).?* As I have argued elsewhere, although the image closely follows the biblical nar- 
rative, the showy apparel of Rahab associates her with her former profession.?? The dress 
code in Byzantium was so strictly regulated that the depiction of a specific garment could 
indicate the status and social role of its wearer. Although the hagiographical and histori- 
cal sources do not describe the attire worn by Byzantine prostitutes, they do dwell on its 
showiness, as professional success depended on exterior appearance. The prostitute's 
wardrobe probably consisted of elaborate and expensive apparel that likely included 
silk robes decorated with gold, flashy jewellery, and costly shoes.?5 Yet, the image of 
Rahab does not only evoke her sinful past. By atoning for her former past Rahab 
became a figure of repentance and was understood as a ‘type’ of the Church. The idea 
of atonement may be reflected in her head cover, a sign of female dignity.*” 


31 H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1897 |repr. 1996]) 52. 

32 Fol. 247"; Basil, Hom. vii in Hexaem.; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 68, pl. XXVI, fig. 97. And see the 
discussion in M. Meyer, An obscure portrait: imaging women's reality in Byzantine art (London 2009) 184. 
33 Fol. 372" (MPG 96: 428); Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 86, pl. XXXVI, fig. 137. For discussion see 
Meyer, An obscure portrait, 184. 

34 Fol. 247" (MPG 96: 144); Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 63-4, pl. XXII, fig. 82; 212-13. 

35 M. Meyer, ‘Harlot or penitent? The image of Rahab in Byzantine illuminated manuscripts’, Ars Judaica 2 
(2006) 25-34, esp. 32-3. 

36 S. Leontsini, Die Prostitution im frühen Byzanz, Dissertationen der Universitat Wien 194 (Vienna 1989) 
88-93. The practice of wearing jewels may be related to the ancient world, in which women adorned with 
jewellery were considered more attractive; see M. Wyke, "Woman in the mirror: the rhetoric of adornment 
in the Roman world’, in L.J. Archer, S. Fischler, M. Wyke (eds.), Women in ancient societies: ‘An illusion 
of the night’ (New York 1994) 134-51). The Church Fathers warn against it time and again, seeing the exces- 
sive use of jewels and other ornaments as a way to delve into the pleasures of this world and join hands with 
the Evil One. See, e.g. Clement of Alexandria, The Pedagogue, b. Il, 13 (n. 8 above). 

37 Most women when outside the house wore a full-length, long-sleeved tunic and a maphorion over a snug 
headdress; T. Dawson, ‘Propriety, practicality and pleasure: the parameters of women's dress in Byzantium, 
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Fig. 3. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 


before 843(?), fol. 247r: Samson congressing with the prostitute of 
. Gaza (photo Paris, BnF). 


Seen from this perspective, the clothed and bejewelled figure on folio 272" may be 
associated both with the desires of the flesh and conversion to a less reckless way of 
life. Basil preaches this in the excerpt and hints at it in the one that follows, where he 
expresses concern that readers might become frequent visitors to what he euphemistically 
calls an inn: ‘Beware lest escaping the strait leading towards salvation, you shall pursue 
the wide (road) of sin. I am afraid lest after travelling the road up to the end, you shall 
consider the inn as a companion for the road.’** ‘Inn’ here voices a Byzantine perception 
associating professional prostitutes with baths, brothels, and public lodging 


Continued 

A.D. 1000-1200’, in L. Garland (ed.), Byzantine women: varieties of experience 800-1200 (Aldershot 2006) 
46. On the significance of covering women’s heads see, e.g. M. R. D’ Angelo, ‘Veils, virgins, and the tongues of 
men’, in H. Eilberg-Schwartz and W. Doniger (eds.), Off with ber head! The denial of women’s identity in 
myth, religion, and culture (Berkeley 1995) 131-64, esp. 139-42, 146. 

38 MPG 96: 232C. 
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Fig. 4. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, 
Sacra Parallela, before 843(?), fol. 372r: Amnon raping 
Tamar; Amnon sending Tamar away (photo Paris, BnF). 


establishments. This is the locus of many hagiographical accounts wherein the holy 
man introduces himself to the young prostitute of the house, at first in the guise of a 
potential client, only later to disclose his true vocation in order to persuade her to 
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Fig. 5. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, 
Sacra Parallela, before 843(?), fol. 247r: Rahab helping 
Joshua’s spies (photo Paris, BnF). 


repent.? The element of repentance in our image is embodied in the gestural exchange 
between St Basil and the clad figure, which was understood by Weitzmann as the admoni- 
tion of the female figure by the saint." Accepting the admonition, the woman accepts the 
authority of the saint and his injunction that she reform her ways. The reformative, 


39 Leontsini, Die Prostitution, 133-7. See also H. J. Magoulias, ‘Bathhouse, inn, tavern, prostitution and the 
stage as seen in the lives of the saints in the 6" and 7 centuries’, EEBS 38 (1971) 233-52. 
40 See above, n. 27. 
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repentant aspect is communicated by means of the woman’s veiled-hands gesture, which 
conveys a sense of reverence.*! She is offering the saint her submission to his authority 
as spiritual guide, and as a sign of her repentance and renunciation of earthly riches.” 

The veiled hands of the woman may also be explained as a visual response to St 
Basil’s gesture toward her with the open palm. This gesture appears frequently in the 
Sacra Parallela, where it designates a dialogue between two or more figures? or ascer- 
tains authorship.** The gesture may also indicate accepting the admonition of an auth- 
ority figure, as in the case of Ananias being cursed for his lies by saints Peter and Paul 
(Fig. 6), or signify acceptance of the divine word, as in the calling of Adam by God 
(Genesis 3:9-11) (Fig. 7).* Although the blessing gesture of Basil's right hand is directed 
toward the nude personification, it may also delineate the space in front of the saint, 
thereby including in it also the personification of lust who stands to his left. Thus 
Basil’s left hand may signify either the admonition of the personification of lust or his 
acceptance of her, and even her blessing by his right hand. By extending her veiled 
hands toward the saint, the female personification expresses her compliance with his 
spiritual guidance and willingness to renounce the desires of the flesh. 

Let us turn now to the other figure, which illustrates the text ‘yupviv 8& thy Gn, 
Kai pó&yio TYdveopevny’ (‘the other being naked and dressed in rags’).*” Whereas the artist 
chose to remain faithful to the textual statement regarding nakedness, it is evident that he 
elected to ignore the second part of the phrase about being ‘dressed in rags’. Did the artist 
intend to construct a forceful visual opposition of the two figures, and thus further 
substantiate the theological argument advanced in the excerpt of St Basil? Or is there 


41 For the discussion of this visual element in Roman imperial and Christian art and its adoption in Byzan- 
tine art, see J. Engemann, *Ein Missorium des Anastasius: Überlegungen zum ikonographischen Programm 
der “Anastasius”-Platte aus dem Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial’, in M. Restle (ed.), Festschrift für K. Wessel zum . 
70. Geburtstag (Munich 1988) 108—9; J.G. Deckers, ‘Vom Kender zum Diener, Bemerkungen zu den 
Folgen der konstantinischen Wende im Spiegel der Sarkophagplastik', in B. Brenk (ed.), Innovation in der 
Spátantike: Kolloquium Basel 6. und 7. Mai 1994 (Wiesbaden 1996) 149-51. Visual precedents include 
the veiled hands of the disciples while Christ blesses the loaves and fishes in one of the nave mosaics in San- 
t'Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna (ca. 504). 

42 The young widows on fol 34" in the manuscript are depicted in a similar way; fully clothed, they stand 
before Paul (seated) reverently with covered hands, and listen attentively to his sayings (1 Tim. 5:11-15 [MPG 
96: 209]; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 196-7, pl. CXVI, fig. 523. 

43 For example, John Chrysostom conversing with Eutropius on fol. 300* (MPG 96: 308); Weitzmann, 
Sacra Parallela, 241, pl. CLI, fig. 697. 

44 See above, n. 23. 

45 On fol. 314 (Acts 5:1-4); Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 189, pl. CVII, fig. 485. 

46 On fol. 149°; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 34, pl. III, fig. 8. Note that the same gesture is employed by the 
artist of the Sacra Parallela to acknowledge miraculous healings by Christ or the apostles: the paralytic of 
Bethesda, fol. 260° (Jn 5:1-15) (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 14, pl. CVI, fig. 479, and Evangelatou, "Word 
and image’, 126-7, fig. 7); the man born blind, fol. 212" (Jn 9:6—7), and Peter healing the lame, fol. 213" 
(Acts 3:6-8) (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 182, pl. CVI, fig. 480, and 189, pl. CVII, fig. 483, respectively). 
47 MPG 96: 232B. For an extensive discussion of the close word-and-image relationship in this manuscript, 
see Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, 120-38. 
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Fig. 6. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 
before 843(?), fol. 314r: Sts Peter and Paul cursing Ananias (photo 
Paris, BnF). 


more to the striking feature of female nudity? Unlike European medieval art, where 
nudity and especially the female nude became synonymous with sin, sex, and death,*® 


48 For example, Eve’s nudity is condemned by Western theologians and visual artists. The literature on this 
topic is extensive and only some of the more important works can be cited here: O. K. Werckmeister, "The 
lintel fragment representing Eve from Saint-Lazare, Autun’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute 
35 (1972) 1-30; K. Hieatt, ‘Eve as reason in a tradition of allegorical interpretation of the Fall’, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institute 38 (1975) 221-6; M.-Th. d’Alverny, ‘Comment les théologiens et les 
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Fig. 7. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 
before 843(?), fol. 149r: The calling of Adam (photo Paris, BnF). 


Byzantine art adopted a more nuanced attitude and the meaning of nudity was largely 
contextual. Because the Byzantines rejected the ancient cult of the nude body, its full 


Continued : 

philosophes voient la femme’, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 20 (1977) 105-9; H. Kraus, ‘Eve and Mary: 
conflicting images of medieval woman', in N. Broude and M. Garrard (eds), Feminism and art bistory: ques- 
tioning the litany (New York 1982) 79-99; M. Miles, Carnal knowing: female nakedness and religious 
meaning in the Christian West (Boston 1989), esp. 85-117. 
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or even partial exposure in their art is often associated with people on society’s fringes or 
with wild-haired demoniacs or the devil, as can be seen in the contemporaneous ninth- 
century Khludov Psalter, where Hades gathers the naked souls of the sinners in 


his hand.*? 

Following Weitzmann’s reading of the naked figure as a reference to the chaste 
daughter and the soul,°° I propose a refined interpretation that fits with the general 
thrust of the scene posited here: The ideological juxtaposition of poverty/chastity and 
wealth/lust. Here again, support is found in interpictoriality. The Sacra Parallela contains 
an unprecedented depiction of Bathsheba bathing nude while king David watches her 
(Fig. 8).°' As I have argued elsewhere, the female nude here was probably meant to 
convey the notion of chastity,"? so her similarity with the nude woman next to St Basil 
may communicate a similar idea.?? Yet, while the corporeality of the biblical figure is 
made visible by emphasizing her bodily curves, the artist has been careful not to exagger- 
ate feminine bodily volume in the case of the personification (Fig. 2). On the contrary, he 
renders her body as thin, resulting in what I have termed elsewhere *moderately ascetic' 


49 Moscow, Historical Museum, cod. 129, fol. 8°; M.V. Shchepkina, Miniatiury Kbludovskoi psaltyri 
(Moscow 1977). For positive connotations associated with the depiction of nudity in Byzantine art see, e. 
g. H. Maguire, ‘Other icons: the classical nude in Byzantine bone and ivory carvings’, Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery 62 (2004) 9-20, esp. 14-15, where he posits that the ambiguity of the identification of 
some mythological scenes depicting naked figures is intentional, to eliminate any danger that the viewer 
would be exposed to idolatry. For the perception of the display of nudity in Byzantine art as a positive 
trope, see also E. Dauterman Maguire and H. Maguire, Other icons: art and power in Byzantine secular 
culture (Princeton 2006) 97-134; M. Meyer, ‘Eve’s nudity: a sign of shame or a precursor of Christological 
economy?', in K. Kogman-Appel and M. Meyer (eds.), Between Judaism and Christianity: art historical essays 
in honour of Prof. Elisabeth (Elisheva) Revel-Neher (Leiden 2009) 243-58. 

50  Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 212-13, fig. 567 (MPG 96: 232). 

51 Fol. 282" (2 Kgs 11:2), MPG 55: 570; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 83-4, pl. XXXV, fig. 31. 

52 Bathsheba's bath was understood in Christian exegesis not as an event to entice King David sexually, but 
as a type of baptism, interpreting her and David's adulterous act as the prefiguration of a sacred union 
between the Church of the Nations and Christ; consequently, her nudity was perceived as ‘that of a pure 
heart’, as Ambrose of Milan (339-97) put it; De apologia prophetae David, 3, 14 (MPL 14: 857A-B); cf. 
Ambrose, Apologie de David, SC 239, ed. P. Hadot (Paris 1977) 91. See also M. Meyer, ‘Theologizing or 
indulging desire. Bathers in the Sacra Parallela (Paris, BnF, gr. 923)', Different visions. A Journal of New 
Perspectives on Medieval Art (forthcoming). 

53 It should be noted, however, that not all images of nudity in the Sacra Parallela convey positive connota- 
tions. One example is the representation of Zimri and Cozbi stabbed to death by Phinehas on fol. 274" (MPG 
96: 237; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 60—1, pl. XXI, fig. 78), where it is employed to denounce extramarital 
sexual relations (Fig. 9); Meyer, An obscure portrait, 256-8, 297. Nudity may also designate humiliation, as 
in the scene of Agag, the Amalekite king, captured and decapitated on fol. 275" (MPG 96: 237; Weitzmann, 
Sacra Parallela, 76—7, 97, 98, 100, pl. XXX, fig. 115). In other instances, nudity may be used to represent 
aspects of realia, as for example in the depiction of a couple — the woman naked - embracing in bed (fol. 
25^), an illustration of nocturnal occupations mentioned by Gregory of Nazianzos, De Moderatione, Or. 
32.9 (MPG 95: 1585; 36: 184); Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 229, pl. CXL, fig. 644. The question of 
whether male and female, nudity is .displayed differently in this manuscript is outside the scope of this 
article; I hope to turn to it in a future study. 
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Sacra Parallela, before 843(?), fol. 282v: Bathsheba 
being spied on by David (photo Paris, BnF). 


nudity.?^ This ‘reduced’ physicality is implied in the adjacent sayings of St Basil, where he 
beseeches the reader not to leave the life to come — the afterlife — in rags, that is, shorn of 
vestments. On the allegorical level, it suggests that, on the contrary, the poorer you are in 
this life, the more you will have in the afterworld. The association of nudity with poverty 


54 Meyer, ‘Eve’s nudity’, 246. 
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is expressed in exegetical literature, whére the poor are frequently depicted as naked, as 
for example, in the sixth homily of St Basil written after a stark famine, probably that of 
the year 369:°> ‘The hungry are dying before your face; the naked are stiff with cold’.*¢ In 
the Sacra Parallela, the topic of poverty, as voiced by John Chrysostom - ‘For what 
reason are lions and bears and leopards in the midst of the cities fattened, while the 
pauper, wasting away, moves slowly on the ground?’ - is illustrated by the poor man, 
naked save for a loincloth, lying on the ground.” To this discussion may be added the 
place the naked body holds in Orthodox thought, particularly its close association 
with moral virtues. Thus, for example, John Chrysostom states in his homily on 
Lazarus and the rich man that 


You must not smell of perfumes but of virtue. Nothing is more unclean for the soul 
than when the body has such a fragrance. For the fragrance of the body and the 
clothes [my emphasis] would be a sign of the stench and filthiness of the inner 
man [...].^? 


And Gregory of Nyssa (d. after 385 or 386), writing about his mother and his sister, 
Macrina, says, ‘they had cast away all vain desires for honour and glory, all vanity, arro- 
gance and the like. Continence was their luxury, and obscurity their glory. Poverty, and 
the casting away of all material superfluities like dust from their bodies, was their 
wealth.'?? l 

A word should be said about the long, loose hair of both female personifications. 
Just like nudity, its meaning is contextual.$? If our personification of lust, bearing nega- 
tive connotations, can be easily related to the long-haired Cozbi fornicating with Zimri 
(Fig. 9),°! how can we understand the similar hairstyle worn by the personification of 
chastity? Did the artist wish to emphasize her unadorned nature, or natural state, as 


55 S. Holman, ‘The hungry body: famine, poverty and identity in Basil’s Hom. 8’, Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 7/3 (1999) 342 n. 18. 

56 Basil, Hom. 6.6, ed. M. F. Toal, The Sunday sermons of the Great Fathers, 4 vols. (Chicago 1959) III, 
331. See the discussion by Holman, ‘The hungry body’, 342. This would not be the only instance where 
nudity bears a sacred meaning. See, e.g. St Basil’s pronouncement on the bodily state of Christ: ‘All that is 
said to you after this of His bodily state, of the Plan of man’s redemption, that He showed Himself to us 
clothed in Flesh, His saying that He was sent ...’; Hom. XV De Fide (MPG 31: 486B), in Toal (ed.), The 
Sunday sermons, Ill, 76. 

57 MPG 95: 1509; Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 240, pl. CL, fig. 694. The idea of poverty is also present in 
the semi-naked figure of Job, his hands raised in prayer, on fol. 256" (Job 1:21); Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 
112, pl. LV, fig. 213. For nudity as a visual sign of poverty see also M. Evangelatou, "The exegetical initials of 
Codex Parisinus Graecus 41: Word and image in a twelfth-century Greek psalter’, Word and Image 24.2 
(2008) 199-218. 

58 John Chrysostom, De Lazaro Concio I, 8 (MPG 48/1: 974); ed. Roth, On wealth and poverty, 26. 

59 Gregory of Nyssa, Life of St Macrina, ed. W. K. Lowther Clarke (London 1916) 35. 

60 See the discussion of cultural aspects in general, and in Byzantium in particular, in Meyer, An obscure 
portrait, 275-8. 

61 See above, n. 55. 
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Fig. 9. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 923, Sacra Parallela, 
before 843(?), fol. 274v: Phinehas stabbing Zimri and Cozbi to death 
(det.) (photo Paris, BnF). 


seen for example in the scene of Adam listening to the divine call (Fig. 7)?°? The answers 
to these questions elude us for the time being, awaiting further research on our image and 
on similar depictions in the Sacra Parallela.8? 


Monastic ideals 


To attain a fuller understanding of the visual hapax under discussion (Fig. 2), we should 
turn next to consider the values prevailing in the book’s likely place of production, an 
Orthodox monastic community. I would suggest that the meaning of this unique and 
puzzling image is informed by two interrelated issues prevailing in such a monastery: 
The actual possession of wealth and the edification of the monks’ moral conduct. The 
personifications were probably intended to create a discourse on the attitude the 
monks should take toward wealth and sexual abstinence, in the context of contemporary 
realities. 

‘Monks are of service for neither war nor any other necessity ... they have appro- 
priated the greater part of the earth. On a pretext of giving everything to the poor they 
have, so to speak, made everyone poor.’ Albeit a rhetorical exaggeration, there was 
more than a grain of truth in this hostile statement by the fifth-century historian 
Zosimos It has been estimated that at the end of the seventh century, about one third 
of the exploitable land in the Byzantine empire was owned by the church and the 


62 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 34, pl. Ill, fig. 8. See also Fig. 7. 

63 In addition to the figures of Bathsheba discussed above, Ezekiel, fol. 336" (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 
fig. 379), the man with the withered hand, fol. 211" (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, fig. 417), the Good Samar- 
itan, fol. 320" (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, fig. 457a). 

64 See above, pp. 3-4. 
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monasteries.S? After Iconoclasm, there was an increase in landed property and other 
types of wealth, so much so that it affected the State itself and some of the emperors 
attempted to impose restrictions on the accumulation of wealth. After the ninth 
century, monasteries, and not ecclesiastical institutions, were owners of extensive 
assets, in particular large estates — a fact that contradicts monastic preaching of a 
modest, ascetic life.°° The cenobitic community of the Stoudios Monastery in Constan- 
tinople, which operated as a large financial enterprise and which was to dominate Byzan- 
tine monasticism until the twelfth century,°” is a case in point. In order to counteract this 
state of affairs, which was in opposition to monastic ideals, and to avoid flaunting the 
accumulation of wealth, part of the monastery’s revenues were distributed as charity. 
Following Stoudios’ example, later Byzantine monasteries incorporated into their 
typika a ban on accumulating cash assets.5* 

Together with the duty to devote oneself to a life of prayer, work, and asceticism, a 
major feature of monastic life was the struggle against temptations of the flesh.9? Some of 
the Church Fathers were fully aware of this issue, as John Chrysostom notes: ‘These men 
{monks] are stirred by a double desire; they are not permitted to satisfy their passion 
through sexual intercourse, yet the basis for their desire remains intensely potent for a 
long time.’’° Concerned about this, such religious authorities as John Klimakos 
(before 579—ca. 650) instructed monks how to get rid of bodily desires. In his Celestial 
Ladder, Klimakos endorsed the ideal of apatheia, or dispassion, and encouraged 
monks to attain it by creating within themselves a spiritual condition that rid them of cor- 
poreal passion through the mortification of the five senses, elimination of impassioned 


65 See, e.g. P. Charanis, "The monastic properties and the state in the Byzantine empire’, DOP 4 (1948) 
51-118. 

66 See, e.g. E. Papagianni, ‘Legal institutions and practice in matters of ecclesiastical property’, in A. Laiou 
(ed.), The Economic History of Byzantium: from the seventh through the fifteenth century, IV (Washington, 
DC 2002) 1059-69; D. Brakke, ‘Care for the poor, fear of poverty, and love of money: Evagrius Ponticus on 
the monk's economic vulnerability’, in S. Holman (ed.), Wealth and poverty in early Christianity (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2008) 76-87. On the conflict between territorial possession and monastic ideals, see, e.g. R. 
Morris, Monks and laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118 (Cambridge 1995) 200-40. 

67 The history of the monastery is summarized in ODB 3, 1960-1: ‘Stoudios Monastery’; J. Thomas and 
A. Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation document, | (Washington, DC 2000) 84-97. 
On the influence of the Stoudite reform on Byzantine monasticism, see J. Leroy, ‘La réforme studite’, in H 
monachesimo orientale, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 153 (Rome 1958) 181-214; repr. Etudes sur le mon- 
achisme byzantin, ed. O. Delouis (Paris 2007), esp. 155-92; T. Pott, La réforme liturgique byzantine: étude du 
phénomène de l'évolution non spontanée de la liturgie byzantine (Rome 2000; Engl. trans. Crestwood, 
NY 2010). 

68 Thomas and Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation documents, 1, 72. 

69 E. A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom and friends (New York and Toronto 1979) 12, 15, 19, 55-7; 
A. Kazhdan, ‘Hermitic, cenobitic, and secular ideals in Byzantine hagiography of the ninth centuries’, 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 30 (1985) 473-87. See also C. Mango, Byzantium: the empire of 
New Rome (London 1980) 208-11; C. Galatariotou, ‘Byzantine ktetorika typika: a comparative study’, 
REB 45 (1987) 121. 

70 John Chrysostom, Subintr. 1.60—3; trans. in Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom and friends, 166. 
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thoughts, and purity of the heart.” Other figures, such as Theodore of Stoudios (759— 


826), attempted to distance monks from any contact with women, based on the fear 


that sexual temptation would be detrimental to their quest for spiritual perfection.” 


These concerns were not only an exercise in rhetoric, but also responded to the reality 


of an era in which monks were found everywhere outside the monasteries, even in 
bathhouses.’? 


Some monasteries owned important libraries for the cultivation of the monks,”* and 
this must have been the case for the Orthodox monastery in Rome and the Stoudios itself, 
both of which have been suggested as places where the Sacra Parallela manuscript may 
have been produced.” We do not know the reading skills of monks in the ninth century; 
they may have had some knowledge of religious writings;’° if non-literate, they may have 
benefitted from St Basil’s recommendation about reading passages aloud in the refec- 
tory.” Those monks who were able to read in the monastery that produced our manu- 
script also may have obeyed the dictum imposed by Theodore of Stoudios that his own 


monks should read edifying texts found in the scriptorium until sunset on Sunday, their 
day off:’8 


[26.] It should be known that on the days when we rest from our corporal work, the 
keeper of the books sounds the wooden semantron once, and the brothers assemble 
at the book station; each one takes a book and reads it until the evening [...].? 


71 C. Luibheid and N. Russell (eds.), John Climacus: the Ladder of Divine Ascent (Mahwah, NJ 1982). 
72 And see the list of dangers lurking in any contact with women as voiced in Theodore’s injunctions, or 
‘canons’, in his Testament; Thomas and Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation documents, I, 77, 78. 
73 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Monastic experience of Byzantine men and women’, Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 30 (1985) 13-14. 

74 N.G. Wilson, ‘The libraries of the Byzantine world’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 8/1 (1967) 
53-80. 

75 As Oretskaia has argued, the making of the manuscript would have ‘needed considerable financing, the 
presence of a qualified artist and a good library’; Oretskaia, ‘A stylistic tendency’, 14 n. 33. i 
76 Morris, Monks and laymen in Byzantium, 91 n. 1. 

77 Shorter Rules CLXXX, ‘With what disposition and attention ought we to listen to what is read to us at 
meal times’; Eng. trans. W.K.L. Clarke, The ascetic works of Saint Basil (London 1925) 296-7. For similar 
reading practices in Byzantine monasticism from the ninth century onward, see Thomas and Hero (eds.), 
Byzantine monastic foundation documents, 1, 27 n. 26. 

78 Between the ninth and fifteenth centuries, thousands of cenobites customarily obeyed this dictum. See 
Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 125-6; J. Leroy, ‘La vie quotidienne du moine studite', in 
J. Leroy, Études sur le monachisme byzantin, 76, 78. For discussion of the extent of the influence of Theo- 
dore's writings in general on cenobitic life in Byzantium, see Thomas and Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic 
foundation documents, |, 67-75 (with collected bibliography); Morris, Monks and laymen in Byzantium, 
14-16. On the frequent contacts between monastic communities in Byzantium and Rome from the eighth 
century onward and the transmission of Stoudite books and customs by pilgrims heading to Rome, see 
Morris, Monks and laymen in Byzantium, 51. 

79 Thomas and Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation documents, 1, 108. 
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One of the signs of fruitful integration of the sacred texts, the kind that successfully 
elevated the monks’ souls toward God, was its applicability to saintly conduct. In order 
to attain this state, the monk had to have an intimate knowledge of the scriptural excerpts 
and pay attention to the personages who served as models of virtue.®° Thus we may safely 
assume that the moralizing texts of the Sacra Parallela and the accompanying miniatures, 
both meant to shape an ideal mode of behavior,** were not lost on the monks who gazed 
at them.?? In the absence of written evidence, the question of whether monks poured over 
the miniatures cannot be answered fully. Still, partial information may be gleaned from 
the manuscript’s state of preservation. The book’s pages are trimmed and some of the 
original folios have been lost?? (admittedly a weak indication of assiduous reading), 
and there are numerous miniatures where the painting has flaked. Close examination 
reveals that in some cases the effacing seems to be intentional, a matter that deserves 
further study.°* We can therefore envisage a monastic group appropriating Basil's text 
and its illustration by. means of reading, listening, and looking.®° 

The miniature discussed in this paper visualizes Basil’s and other authoritative 
Fathers’ critique of conflicting aspects of ascetic monastic life, which had as its main 
objective the life to come. My argument about the link between poverty/chastity and 
wealth/lust may therefore be linked to the meta-issue at stake here, the age to come 
and the way the monk must be prepared in order to enter it. Although we cannot be 
certain how this miniature and the whole book were received by the monks, we can 
presume that they were familiar with Basil’s writings advocating the ideals of earthly 
poverty and wealth in virtues.*° ; 

Any interpretation of intention ae reception in medieval art is speculative, 
especially if based on a single miniature." We will never know for certain what the 
artists who illustrated the Sacra Parallela had in mind, nor will we know in what way 
the images matched the inner thoughts and feelings of the viewers. Nevertheless, the 


80 T. Spidlik, M. Tenace, and R. Čemus, Questions monastiques en Orient (Rome 1999) 195-9. 

81 See also Evangelatou, ‘Word and image’, esp. 139-43. 

82 The perception of the contemporary viewer was debated by J. Elsner, Art and the Roman viewer: the 
transformation of art from the pagan world to Christianity (Cambridge 1995), who claims that the sixth- 
century Christian viewer brought his own experience of the visual when gazing at works of art. 

83 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 6-7. 

84 Cases of flaking include the admonition of Adam and Eve, fol. 9"; David informed about Saul’s death, fol. 
17°; Michal deceiving Saul’s messengers, fol. 80"; a creature giving birth, fol. 143°; Sarah breastfeeding Isaac, 
fol. 368" (Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, pl. III, fig. 9; pl. XXXIV, fig. 128; pl. XXXIII, fig. 122; pl. CXXV, fig. 
564; pl. IX, fig. 31, respectively). Weitzmann has also noticed the flaking of the flesh area of the folio; Weitz- 
mann, Sacra Parallela, 7. 

85 On the influence of Basil’s monastic constitutions on Byzantine monasticism from the eighth century 
onward see Spidlík, Tenace, and Čemus, Questions monastiques, 195-9. See also Morris, Monks and 
laymen in Byzantium, 16, 53. 

86 See above, pp. 2, 8. 

87 See esp. M.H. Caviness, ‘The reception of images by medieval viewers’, in C. Rudolph (ed.), A Compa- 
nion to Art History (Cambridge 2006) 65-85, with additional bibliography. 
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unique image under discussion may be understood as the visualization of a community’s 
wish to reconcile the conflict between contemporary reality, in which monasteries pos- 
sessed earthly riches, and the requirement that its monks maintain a life of piety and 


modesty. 


Conclusions 


We can now understand the unique imagery of the miniature (Fig. 2) as a creative attempt 
to cast opposing ideas in an original visual mold. Of the two female figures, the clothed 
one stands for the riches of this earth, and consequently its sinful and carnal aspects, 
while the nude one signifies corporeal austerity and personifies a virtuous life. These 
figures reverse the accepted notion of the female body as a desired object and transform 
it into an object of contemplation that can potentially elevate the monk’s soul to the spiri- 
tual realm.5* Moreover, insofar as chastity also signifies the individual soul, the pictorial 
antithesis in question makes a direct appeal to the viewer to love and to identify with the 
love of God, submitting the physical body to its barest needs and shedding the quest for 
ornamentation and comfort in order to merit the reward of being joined to God in the 
world to come. Casting chastity as a naked figure was a stroke of artistic ingenuity 
because the renunciation of all desires of the flesh was applicable only to a monastic 
community and impractical for society at large. 

Our image, populated with three protagonists — St Basil and the two personifications — 
suggests an interpictorial reading that creates a coherent visual narrative related to the 
text it illustrates, but also distinct from it. Through a multilayered allegorical strata, it 
constructs a theological discourse, an antithesis between eternal and transient values, 
mediating tensions between earthly and spiritual wealth; it also reflects on monastic com- 
munal reality and its need to make tangible moral ideals pertaining to sexual abstinence. 
The interpictorial relationships between the miniature’s protagonists and the rest of the 
manuscript are so conceived that the monastic reader can easily relate the different 
images of nude and clad women and grasp the nuance of the pictorial semiotics, resulting 
in a richer and deeper understanding of the moral lesson embedded in the image. It may 
even be seen as an image designed to arouse prohibited desires in order to subject its 
viewers to guilt, remorse, and subordination. The image thus remains an authentic 
visual document of its time, deeply embedded in the cultural and contextual settings of 
its consumers. 


88 In this respect see C.W. Bynum, who shows how the acts and attitudes of men affected the cultural con- 
struction of categories such as ‘female’: Bynum, “The female body and religious practice in the later Middle 


Ages’, in her Fragmentation and redemption: essays on gender and the human body in medieval religion 
(New York 1991) 184-221. 
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Performing gender in lay saints’ Lives* 


Stavroula Constantinou 
University of Cyprus, Nicosia 


Taking as its point of departure Judith Butler s theory of gender performativity, this article 
shows how femininity and masculinity are performed in three lay saints’ Lives from the 
middle Byzantine period: the Life of Philaretos the Merciful (820), the Life of Thomais 
of Lesbos (mid-tenth century) and the Life of Mary the Younger (eleventh century). The 
approach of these texts through gender performativity shows in the most graphic way 
the difference between male and female constructions of sanctity on the one hand, and 
the important role that gender plays in the construction of lay sanctity, on the other. 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 
(William Shakespeare, As You Like It, 2.7.139-43) 


According to the most influential contemporary gender theorist, Judith Butler, gender 
identity is performative.! An individual becomes a woman or a man through social per- 
formance. As Butler herself formulates it, 


Gender proves to be performative - that is, constituting the identity it is purported to 
be. In this sense, gender is always a doing. [...] The presumption here is that the 
‘being’ of gender is an effect. [...] Gender is.the repeated stylization of the body, a 
set of repeated acts within a highly rigid regulatory frame that congeal over time 
to produce the appearance of substance, of a natural sort of thing (emphasis in 
the original)? 


* 


This paper was presented at the XXXIX Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies at Queen's University 
Belfast in April 2005. I thank Margaret Mullett for inviting me to participate in the conference on ‘performing 
Byzantium’, the participants and the readers for BMGS for their many helpful comments and suggestions. 
1 Butler formulates her theory of gender performativity in her famous book Gender Trouble (1990). See 
also J. Butler, ‘Performative acts and gender constitution: an essay in phenomenology and feminist theory’, 
in S.-E Case (ed.), Performing feminisms: feminist critical theory and theatre (Baltimore 1990) 270-82. 

2 J. Butler, Gender trouble: feminism and the subversion of identity (New York and London 1999) 33, 
43-4. 
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In other words, human beings learn from an early age to dress and adorn their 
bodies in gender-specific ways as well as to perform gendered voice inflections, facial - 
expressions, gestures, movements, attitudes and behaviours. It is obvious that Butler 
applies the theatrum mundi metaphor which goes back to Graeco-Roman antiquity," 
and it is also used in Byzantium,* the Middle Ages,’ and later. However, in none of 
these previous periods is there ever made an attempt to understand and explore the per- 
sonal and social implications of this way of viewing human life. It is not until the second 
half of the twentieth century that the concept of role playing is applied to analyse and 
understand human behaviour in everyday life. Obviously, Butler’s work is part of this 
new use of the ‘all the world’s a stage’ metaphor. Her own contribution, as already 
stated, is the treatment of gender as a social role. 

Butler’s notion of gender performativity is employed here to examine how gender is 
constructed through daily performances in Byzantine Greek saints’ Lives the protagonists 
of which are lay saints. Lay saints are individuals who achieve sanctity through their 
worldly lives. The approach of lay saints’ Lives through gender perspective shows in 
the most graphic way the difference between male and female constructions of sanctity.’ 
Male lay saints express their piety mainly in acts of charity, while their female counter- 
parts show their godly devotion by so much more: not only in charitable activities but 


3 According to Minos Kokolakis the ‘dramatic simile of life’ has its origins in Solon (638—558 BC): 
M. Kokolakis, The dramatic simile of life (Athens 1960) 12-15. Nevertheless, the earliest use of the metaphor 
can be detected in some works of Plato (see, for example, Laws VII 817 B-D and Phileb. 50 B). Later, it 
becomes a commonplace in the works of Cynic and Stoic philosophers, such as Bion of Borysthenes, Chrysip- 
pus, Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. It is also used by authors, such as Plutarch, Lucian and Plotinus. 
For a presentation of the relevant passages from the works of these philosophers and other writers of the 
Graeco-Roman antiquity, see Kokolakis, The dramatic simile of life, 22-5, 37-9, 40-8, 52-8, 65-7 and 
M. Kokolakis, “To *6pápo tov Biov” gg tov Exixtntov’, in M. Kokolakis, (ed.) Oodoyixd pedetnpata ew 
vv apyaiay edAnvixhy ypaypateiav (Athens 1976) 177-85. For a discussion of the use of the stage metaphor 
in pagan and early Christian writings, see also E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an age of anxiety: some 
aspects of religious experience from Marcus Aurelius to Constantine (Cambridge 1965) 8-12. 

4 See, for example, patriarch Photios’ letter 234 in B. Laourdas and L. G. Westerink (eds.), Photii patri- 
archae Constantinopolitani Epistulae et Amphilochia, II (Leipzig 1984) 151, and Theophanes Continuatus, 
ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 200.3. For a discussion of the metaphor in Theophanes Continuatus, see 
J. N. Ljubarskij, ‘Der Kaiser als Mime: zum Problem der Gestalt des byzantinischen Kaisers Michael IIT', 
JÓB 37 (1987) 39—50, esp. 41-2. 

5 An example is John of Salisbury's work Policraticus (bk 3). 

6 See, for example, Ludovicus Vives’ (1492-1540) allegorical fable, the Fabula de bomine, William 
Shakespeare's As You Like It (2.7.136-166), The Merchant of Venice (1.1.77—79), Macbeth (5.5.24-28) 
and Miguel de Cervantes’, Don Quixote (Part Il, bk V, 12). For the use of the theatrum mundi metaphor 
in the Shakespearean age, see W. R.-Elton, ‘Shakespeare and the thought of his Age’, in S. Wells, (ed.), 
The Cambridge Companion to Shakespeare Studies (Cambridge 1986) 17-34. 

7 For the construction of male and female sanctity in Byzantine hagiography, see S. Constantinou, Female 
corporeal performances: reading the body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of holy women [Acta Byzantina 
Upsaliensia, 9| (Uppsala 2005). As for the Western tradition, see C. Walker Bynum (ed.), Fragmentation 
and redemption: essays on gender and the human body in medieval religion (New York 1992). 
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also through repeated visits to churches, in their vigils, prayers and fastings. A sexual dis- 
crimination can be discerned here: in order to ascend to holiness lay women have to 
perform more deeds than their male counterparts. In contrast to other saints who 
renounce the world, lay saints undertake social roles such as those of husband/wife 
and father/mother, which are inextricably linked to and defined by their gender. As the 
following analysis will demonstrate, the gender-based performances in the texts in ques- 
tion, which are realized by both the saints themselves and their spouses, are central to the 
construction of lay sanctity. 

The Byzantine Greek Lives which are devoted to lay saints are rather few and most 
of them venerate women. This is the only case in which a role of sanctity shared by both 
men and women is depicted in more female than male Lives.? The fact that lay women 
saints are more than their male counterparts is rather surprising because hagiographical 
texts, like the vast majority of Byzantine literature, are androcentric as they have mostly 
male protagonists or subjects. The lay holy women are Mary of Antioch, the empresses 
Theodora and Theophano, Thomais of Lesbos, Martha, the mother of Symeon Stylites 
the Younger, and Mary the Younger. As for the lay holy men, these are Philaretos the 
Merciful and the emperor John III Vatatzes the Merciful whose hagiography has 
rather the form of an encomium than that of a Life.” The limited number of lay saints’ 
Lives should be ascribed to the nature of this unorthodox type of sanctity. According 
to the norm, sanctity is achieved through martyrdom or a religious life led outside 
society either in solitude or in monastic communities. As some monks who question 
the sanctity of Mary the Younger formulate it in her Life, 


Ov ðúvatai tic £v kóopo Ouxyov, kpewpayðv te xoi toic Tfjg ovGvytoc NSovaic 
£vnóópuevoc, Bavpatovpyias napa Oe00 yápiopa SéEao8a1, tv novo v otepougé- 
vov TAVTOV Tió£ov xoi kakovuuévov Kai OAiBopuévov £v Graci, npóg SE koi VUKTOS 
Kai NLEPAS VUVOIS TPOOKAPTEPOVVTOV xod ur) &Guovu£vov ttvóc TOLOVTOD YAPIGUATOS, 
(Life of Mary tbe Younger, $19)!? 

It is not possible for someone who lives a secular life, eats meat, and enjoys the plea- 
sures of marriage to receive from God the grace of working miracles, while monks, 
who deprive themselves of every pleasure, who are mortified and distressed in every- 
thing, who, on top of that, devote themselves to singing hymns day and night, are 
not deemed worthy of such grace.!! 


8  Forthesubgenres of male and female Life, see S. Constantinou, ‘Subgenre and gender in Saints’ Lives’, in 
P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds.), Les Vies des Saints à Byzance. Genre littéraire ou biograpbie bistorique? 
Actes du Ie colloque international sur la littérature byzantine. Paris, 6-8 juin 2002 [Dossiers byzantins, 4| 
(Paris 2004) 411—23 and Constantinou, Female corporeal performances, 11-17. 

9 Toa lay holy man (Philotheos of Opsikion) is devoted also another encomium written by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike. 

10. The text is edited in Acta Sanctorum Nov. IV. 1925: 692—705. 

11 English translation by A. Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Holy women of 
Byzantium: ten saints’ Lives in English translation |Byzantine Saints’ Lives in Translation, 1] (Washington, 
DC 1996) 254-89, here 273. ` 
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The texts that are used for the purposes of the present article are the Life of Philar- 
etos the Merciful [BHG 1511z],”” the Life of Thomais [BHG 2454],'> and the Life of 
Mary the Younger [BHG 1164].!^ All three Lives, despite their separation in time, 
share a certain number of characteristics which bring them together: their protagonists 
are married individuals with almost the same social status who, due to their daily per- 
formances, come into conflict with their spouses, an issue that plays a central role in 
the texts, as the following analysis will show. 

The Life of Philaretos,'* written by his grandson Niketas in 820,'° tells the story of a 
wealthy and excessively generous man, Philaretos, who, despite his wife’s complaints, 
leads his family to a state of complete poverty by giving away the family’s entire property. 
Eventually God rewards Philaretos’ limitless generosity, as his granddaughter Mary wins 
the bride-show for the emperor Constantine VI and becomes an empress. Other impor- 
tant and rich men marry Philaretos’ other granddaughters. Thus, Philaretos’ family 
becomes richer than ever. Not forgetting his previous charitable actions, Philaretos 
goes on distributing to the poor the money that he receives from the emperor. He dies 
happily in old age surrounded by his family. On his deathbed, the holy man predicts 
that his beloved grandson and spiritual child Niketas will write his Life so that his 
memory might be kept alive for future generations. 

According to her anonymous Life written in the mid-tenth century,'” Thomais is the 
only child of a pious couple who gives birth to the heroine after a long period of sterility. 
Against her will, Thomais is married off at the age of twenty-four to a man called Stephen 
who proves a violent husband that oppresses the heroine. Opposing Thomais’ pious life, 
her works of charity and her frequent absence from home, Stephen beats her violently. 
Thomais’ bodily sufferings lead to her premature death that takes place after thirteen 
years of a brutal marriage. 

The Life of Mary the Younger is also anonymous and it is dated in the eleventh 
century. Mary is another holy woman who dies through her husband’s violence. Accord- 
ing to her Life, Mary is a pious woman who spends all her time at church, prayer and 
philanthropic activities. At some point, Mary’s brother and sister-in-law falsely inform 


12 Fora literary discussion of Philaretos’ Life, see A. Kazhdan and L. F. Sherry, “The tale of a happy Fool: 
The Vita of St. Philaretos the Merciful (BHG, 1511z-1512B)’, Byz 66 (1996) 351-62; C. Ludwig, Sonderfor- 
men byzantinischer Hagiographie und ihr literarisches Vorbild: Untersuchungen zu den Viten des Asop, des 
Philaretos, des Symeon Salos und des Andreas Salos [Berliner Byzantinische Studien, 3] (Frankfurt/Main and 
Berlin 1997) 104-45; L. Rydén, The Life of St Philaretos the Merciful written by bis grandson Niketas. A criti- 
cal edition with introduction, translation, notes, and indices |Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 8] (Uppsala 2002) 
16-50. 

13 Fora literary analysis of Thomais’ Life, see Constantinou, Female corporeal performances, 162-92. 
14 Fora literary approach to the Life of Mary, see Constantinou, Female corporeal performances, 162-92 
and S. Constantinou, ‘A Byzantine hagiographical parody: Life of Mary the Younger’, BMGS 34.2 (2010) 
160-81. 

15 Here it is used Lennart Rydén's edition of the text: Rydén, The Life of St Philaretos, 60-119. 

16 For Niketas, see Rydén, The Life of St Philaretos, 45-50. 

17 Thomais' Life is edited in Acta Sanctorum Nov. IV. 1925: 234-42. 
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her husband that she is giving away all the family’s possessions and that she is having an 
affair with a slave. Deceived by his relatives’ words, Mary’s husband, Nikephoros, pun- 
ishes her with confinement in her own room. One day, Nikephoros beats Mary violently 
after having been told that she calls him a Satan. In her attempt to escape from him, she 
hurts her head so seriously that she dies a few days later. 

In their Lives, all three saints in question are presented performing repeated charita- 
ble activities which take the form of rituals. In fact, charitable activities constitute an inse- 
parable part of the saints’ daily routines who set themselves on a daily basis the task of 
helping everyone in need. Everyday Thomais gives clothing to the naked, food to the 
orphans and money to the poor. In order to make her daily charity possible, she even 
walks around the marketplace searching for poor people who may become the recipients 
of her gifts (Life of Thomais, §15). Mary, on the other hand, does not have to leave her 
house in order to perform her charities. Poor people exist in her own house; these are the 
family servants whom ‘she does not consider as slaves, but rather takes care of them as if 
they are part of her own body’. [...] She does not like to beat them, but is eager to feed 
and comfort them’ (‘Kai Bepárovtas 8& Kai Bepanaividas tàs £ovtfic OY Oc SODAOUCG 
EMPa, Kai Gc oikeiov elv Egeideto. [...] ðw voro. xoi paotifew ook TjOgAev, Kai 
tpégew koi OGAnew gonevde.’ Life of Mary the Younger, $5).!? As for the other poor 
people of Mary’s society, she sends them money and provisions. For many years Philar- 
etos offers to the poor his countless and precious possessions until he himself acquires the 
status of the poor, when he in turn needs the help of others in order for him and his family 
to survive. 

By performing charitable activities on a daily basis, the three saints are assigned by 
the members of their societies the role of the giver. Their acts of generosity are expected 
by the others, who, whenever in need, go to the saints and ask for alms. Even when Phi- 
laretos becomes poor himself, other poor men, used to his generosity, do not hesitate to 
visit him and ask for his very last animals which he happily gives away. Philaretos and the 
two women might serve God by undertaking the same role, that of the giver, but due to 
their gender, they do not enact it in the same ways. Each gender distributes to the needy 
what it most effectively controls, and it performs its charitable activities according to the 
social codes attributed to it. 

Philaretos shows his generosity by giving away the property of his family which con- 
sists of servants, lands, animals and money. As a man living in a patriarchal society, Phi- 
laretos exercises complete control over the family property which he uses according to his 
will. The cries and complaints of his wife and children do not prevent him from giving 
away all the family possessions. The recipients of Philaretos’ charity are men since 
according to the rules of his society economic resources are under male use and control. 

Thomais and Mary, on the other hand, cannot give away real property, since it is 
under their husbands’ control. What they themselves as wives have access to, and par- 
tially control, is the household and their own labour. They thus can give the money 


18 Laiou, ‘Life of St Mary the Younger’, 260. 
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they earn from their labour (Thomais) and the resources of their households: food, water, 
clothes and sometimes money. Their charity, unlike that of Philaretos, is directed to 
everyone in need: children, men and women of all ages. 

In contrast to Philaretos, the two women do not only give goods but also offer ser- 
vices related to female activities such as food preparation, nursing and weaving. Thomais 
weaves the clothes with which the bodies of the naked are covered. She looks after the 
homeless, the hungry and those in need of medical care. In fact, Thomais takes care 
not only of other people's bodies, but also of their souls. In her night-long prayers she 
entreats the Virgin with tears to intercede with her Son for the salvation of all people. 
Mary looks after widows, orphans, monks and her servants. She helps orphan girls to 
marry by providing dowries and assists young men who have no families. She also con- 
cerns herself with the adornment of churches. 

The excessive charitable activities of the three saints provoke the strong reaction of 
their spouses; this reaction is also gender specific and reveals the power men have over 
their wives. Theosebo, Philaretos' wife, reacts against her husband's charity by employing 
language. She attacks Philaretos with words, since voice is the only weapon she possesses 
as woman. Stephen and Nikephoros, on the other hand, having bodily strength and being 
legitimized as husbands to punish their wives, use violence as their weapon. Through vio- 
lence, the two men manifest their authority and power over their wives. That a wife 
should be subordinated to her husband who decides her fate is acknowledged by Mary 
herself who says to Nikephoros: ‘But I know that I am not mistress of my body, but 
that you are my head’ (‘viv 8& oia Sti ook &EovowxGo tod oduotoc, GAAS OD uov £i 
kegan. Life of Mary, $7)? Mary goes on to say to her husband that he should 
punish her if he has proof that she has committed adultery and that she has plundered 
the household (Life of Mary, $7). 

In the case of Philaretos and Thomais the reactions of their spouses, like the chari- 
table acts of the saints, constitute repeated performances which are both welcomed and 
expected. Each time the two saints return home after having performed their God- 
pleasing behaviour, they are confronted with their spouses. Theosebo interrogates her 
husband about their missing animals and Philaretos' replies are full of lies which are 
easily detected. Once Philaretos donates one of the family's last two oxen with which 
he had tilled the field and as paterfamilias he had supported the family. When Theosebo 
asks him about the ox, he says that he lost it while he was resting in the shade. As soon as 
Theosebo finds out the truth, she performs a common female gesture of sorrow: she strips 
her kerchief from her head and begins to tear out her hair. Then, full of rage, she goes to 
her husband and starts insulting him. She calls him cruel and lazy. She accuses him of 
giving the ox away out of laziness and not out of charity. According to Theosebo, Philar- 
etos gets rid of the ox because he does not want to work the field any longer and prefers to 
lie in the shade (Life of Philaretos, 131-55). To Theosebo's great disappointment, her 


19 Laiou, ‘Life of St Mary the Younger’, 263. 
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husband has not behaved in accordance with her expectations of positive masculinity and 
fatherhood, since, as she thinks, he does not work and neglects his family’s needs. 

Philaretos listens meekly to his wife’s reproaches and humiliating language with a 
smile. Unlike the other men examined here, Philaretos does not abuse his wife for ques- 
tioning his authority. By not doing so, he appears to challenge a man’s identity as con- 
structed by violent behaviour towards his wife. Philaretos’ inaction is a sign of his 
holiness. In fact, Theosebo’s abusive language functions as a test of Philaretos’ piety. 
Through her attacks against Philaretos, Theosebo gives him the opportunity to show 
that he is a better person since he can control human passions, such as anger, and 
avoids performing behaviour considered male by his society. As Theosebo goes on insult- 
ing her husband, he breaks off his silence and tells her about God’s rewards to the merci- 
ful by paraphrasing Christ’s words as reported in the New Testament (Life of Philaretos, 
161-176). Philaretos’ authoritative words exercise a form of power over Theosebo, who 
falls immediately silent. 

Philaretos manages through his religious language and his authority as a husband to 
reduce his wife’s resistance to his charities. Eventually Theosebo, resigned to her hus- 
band’s right to use the family’s possessions according to his will, becomes passive and 
silent. Her transformation is gradual. At the beginning, she directs at her husband 
angry insults and accusations which are later replaced by ironic statements. As Philaretos 
gives away almost all family animals and is about to give away some of the grain he has 
borrowed, leaving his children hungry, Theosebo becomes sarcastic. In her anger she 
suggests to Philaretos that he should offer all the grain and also their donkey, so that 
the recipient of the grain can take it away. Upon hearing this and ignoring his wife’s 
irony, Philaretos, full of joy blesses her and follows her advice (Life of Philaretos, 
298-318). After this incident, Theosebo never attacks her husband again. Her resistance 
to his charities disappears. She is happy when Philaretos gives her some grain to feed 
herself and their children. 

As for Thomais, when she arrives at home, she finds her husband Stephen waiting 
for her. He appears as a ‘violent tyrant with beetled brows, grimly regarding the 
blessed <Thomais >, and [...] displaying a wild-looking glance and the coarse nature 
of his face’ (‘BuxotiKdc tópavvos £riovvé&yov tò ueoóqpvov, SnAovéTL tò £noküviov, 
onóópo te BAÉnov tv noxopíav [...] &ypwonóv veðsikvve BAéuuo Kai BAoovpàv vv 
100 npocónov katéotaow.” Life of Thomais, $15).79 Stephen's face and general appear- 
ance reveal his cruel intentions. Without a word, he resorts to violence. As his blows 
prove ineffective, since Thomais does not give up her God-pleasing activities, Stephen 
becomes more and more brutal. His beatings cause Thomais such great pain that no 
language can describe it, as the hagiographer comments (Life of Thomais, $9). Unlike 
Theosebo, who after realizing that she cannot convince her husband to give up 
charity, stops attacking him, Stephen never ceases to torture his wife until he causes 


20 English translation by P. Halsall, ‘Life of St. Thomais of Lesbos’, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Holy women of 
Byzantium, 291—322, here 313. i 
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her death. Stephen sees Thomais’ punishment as one of the duties he has as a husband. 
The wife who does not behave according to her husband’s will and questions his auth- 
ority should be punished. 

Thomais happily receives her husband’s unbearable and humiliating blows which 
she both desires and enjoys: ‘she exulted and she rejoiced, “My soul rejoicing shall 
exult in the Lord, for He hath clothed me in the garment of salvation and the tunic of 
gladness” (iyyoAAev, Éyoupev: Ayoddukoeto1 ') yox pov yaipovoa èm tH <Kupin>, 
évéduce yáp LE iuóuov owmpiov xoi yitava Edppoodivys. Life of Thomais, §8).7' 
Thomais does not fail to provoke Stephen’s further violence by openly calling him 
Satan and by engaging in more pious activities. The more painful Stephen’s violence 
becomes, the more enjoyable it is. Thomais sees herself as a martyr who suffers at the 
hands of a tyrant for Christ’s love. Thus, by performing the husband’s role, Stephen 
leads his wife to sanctity. It is through Stephen’s violence rather than through 
Thomais’ pious performances, that her sanctity is constructed. This is also valid for 
Mary, the second holy woman discussed here. 

Like Thomais, Mary is abused and led to death by her husband because of 
her love for God. Nikephoros punishes Mary for her God-pleasing activities with 
imprisonment. He puts guards outside her room and asks the servants to control 
her behaviour and movements, and to ‘cause every sort of distress to the blessed 
woman, not allowing her to take anything if she so desired, nor giving her anything 
if she asked’ (‘né&vta xpónov Avuneiv tiv paKapiav ékéAevog, kàv AaPeiv tv BovAotto, 
ui] &piévou, Kav aitmoorto, pi &86vou.’ Life of Mary the Younger, §8).’* Mary loses 
thus both her freedom of movement and her position as the respected lady of the 
house, since she is not permitted to ask for the service of her slaves, and worse, she 
is under the authority of individuals who are socially inferior to her. Under these con- 
ditions Mary suffers both psychologically and physically. Her distress causes her a 
stomach illness, from which she suffers greatly. Mary’s situation becomes even 
worse when Nikephoros enters her room unexpectedly and beats her mercilessly 
after being falsely informed that she calls him a Satan. In this case, Nikephoros pun- 
ishes his wife because he believes that she has insulted him and his faith. Unlike the 
saintly Philaretos, Nikephoros cannot and does not have to control his anger 
against his wife who appears to question his authority. The serious wounds caused 
to Mary by Nikephoros combined with her stomach illness and her distress result 
in her sudden death. 

As the Lives of both Thomais and Mary manifest, female lay sanctity is grounded in 
bodily pain and its endurance. The other lay female saints not examined here might not 
suffer from domestic violence, but they also have to undergo bodily suffering in order to 
achieve holiness. They suppress their bodies through practices such as virginity (Mary of 


21 Halsall, ‘Life of St. Thomais of Lesbos’, 307. 
22 Laiou, ‘Life of St Mary the Younger’, 264. 
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Antioch),”* widowhood (Martha) and ascesis. The only exception is the empress Theo- 
dora whose sanctification is the result of her iconophile policy.?^ 

In fact, bodily pain is vital in the enactment of all roles of female sanctity. The 
emphasis on the holy woman’s body might be associated with woman’s identification 
with flesh in patristic literature. In contrast to man, whom the Church Fathers equated 
with spirit, woman was expected to transcend the body in ways man did not.”*Thus Phi- 
laretos appears to acquire sanctity mainly through his immense generosity, while both 
Thomais and Mary are primarily sanctified due to their sufferings at their husbands’ 
hands who punish them for their charitable activities. As the cases of the two heroines 
indicate, it is also psychologically harder or more complex to be a lay female saint. In 
addition, as women, both Thomais and Mary reach holiness through their impious hus- 
bands. Philaretos on the contrary achieves sanctity on his own. Theosebo’s role in her 
husband’s sanctification is extremely minor. In fact, the sanctity of the large majority 
of women commemorated in Byzantine hagiography is associated with a man who 
makes female holiness possible either as a torturer or as a spiritual father. In other 
words, men play a central role in the construction of female holiness whereas holy 
men rarely reach their holy status through a woman. 

There is also another important difference between male and female sanctity as 
depicted in the texts examined above. Thomais and Mary acquire the status of holiness 
by performing the woman’s role: they accept their husbands’ superiority, following thus 
the conventions of their societies, and they treat everyone in need as mothers. Philaretos, 
on the other hand, does not always perform his masculinity according to the gender 

. norms of his society. He does not punish his wife for questioning his authority, and he 
does not fulfil successfully his role as father. While Thomais and Mary are sanctified 
through performing their gender ‘correctly’, Philaretos’ holiness is related to the chal- 
lenge of his identity as a man. Of course, Philaretos' masculinity is not entirely ques- 
tioned. What is challenged are some of his male roles, such as those of husband and 
father. His role as the head of the family who uses the family's property according to 
his will is not put into question at all. On the contrary, his sanctity, as already stated, 
is based to a large degree on Philaretos’ exploitation of this very male role through 
which he can perform his charitable activities. Paradoxically, Philaretos' holiness, 
unlike the female character of both Thomais’ and Mary's sanctity, is a mixture of a per- 
formance that is both male and emasculate. 


23 Foran analysis of the Life of Mary of Antioch through the perspective of virginity, see S. Constantinou, 
‘Virginity in danger: holiness and sexuality in the Life of Mary of Antioch’, in D. Searby, E. Balicka 
Witakowska and J. Heldt, AQPON POAOHOIKIAON: studies in honor of Jan Olof Rosenqvist [Studia 
Byzantina Upsaliensia, 12] (Uppsala 2012) 123-32. 

24 For the atypical character of Theodora's Life, see M. P. Vinson, ‘Life of St. Theodora the empress’, in 
A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Byzantine defenders of images: eight saints’ Lives in English translation. [Byzantine 
Saints’ Lives in Translation, 2] (Washington, D.C. 1998) 353-82, here 353-60. 
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This paper explores correspondences between biographical attributes of Homer and 
self-representation in twelfth century texts: The first section deals with the blind bard’s 
presence in Theodoros Prodromos’ Sale of poetical and political lives and the ‘rhetoric 
of poverty’ in his poetry; the second with Ioannes Tzetzes’ class-room persona and the 
emplotment of Homer' s biography in the Exegesis on the Iliad; the third with the same 
author’s take on ancient traditions about the initially unstable situation of the 
Homeric text and his struggle to secure the immortality of his own name. 


Introduction 


In his famous 1969 essay ‘What is an Author?’ Michel Foucault designated the 
indifference towards the ‘author’ as one of the most ‘fundamental ethical principles’ of 
twentieth century writing, adding ‘I say “ethical” because this indifference is not really 
a trait characterizing the manner in which one speaks and writes, but rather a kind of 
immanent rule [...] dominating it as a practice'.! The history of how this essay became 
grouped with Roland Barthes’ 1968 manifesto ‘The Death of the Author’ and rashly 
interpreted as an expression of the very same indifferent author-ethics it trivialized as 
only one possible stance begins already in the questions-and-answers session following 
Foucault's first reading of this text? What rules dominated the practices of twelfth 
century Constantinopolitan literary elites? In order to partially explore the ethics of 
authorship that pervaded this era I wish to put to the test a hypothesis saying that the 
same ethics affected the way in which writers in this context conceptualized ancient 
authorships and configured their own authorial personas. In exploring this link 


1  M.Foucault, ‘Qu’est-ce qu'un auteur?’, Bulletin de la Société francaise de Philosophie 63 (1969) 73-104: 
77; translation from J. V. Harari, Textual strategies: perspectives in post-structuralist criticism (Ithaca, NY 
1979) 142. 

2  SeeFoucault's answer to the criticism of Lucien Goldmann: ‘Définir de quelle manière s'exerce cette fonc- 
tion, dans quelles conditions, dans quel champ, etc., cela ne revient pas, vous en conviendrez, a dire que 
l'auteur n'existe pas’ (Foucault, op. cit., 100); cf. J. Gallop, The deaths of the author: reading and writing 
in time (Durham, NC 2011) 2-4. 
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between ancient authors and self-representation I will focus in particular on the works of 
Theodoros Prodromos and Ioannes Tzetzes, and the way in which they represent Homer. 


1. The art of selling your life 


Let us begin by translating the question ‘What is an author?’ into the literary language 
used in the context we will be dealing with. This is not an entirely straightforward 
task; already in the third century Dio Cassius in his Roman History (55.3.4—5) noted 
that the Latin word auctoritas cannot be translated into Greek by a single word. The 
first issue we need to address is the sharp medial difference between the mass-produced 
literary texts of our contemporary societies and the urbane literary culture of perform- 
ance and manuscript dissemination in Comnenian Constantinople. At the court or in 
the theatron, i.e. in the various settings where texts were performed before a critical audi- 
ence of students and/or literati? the author stood before the recipients in the flesh. The 
indifference that characterized the author-ethics of the twentieth century very much 
depended on the epigrammatic nature of a text as a silent sequence of signs found in a 
printed volume; as Roland Barthes put it in the aforementioned epitome of this attitude: 
*Writing is that neutral, composite, oblique space where our subject slips away, the nega- 
tive where all identity is lost, starting with the very identity of the body writing’.* But 
whenever this ‘body’ physically mediates the text to the interpreter it will be more diffi- 
cult to feel indifferent towards it or evade its authority simply by declaring it ‘dead’. 
However, this did not necessarily force Byzantine performers to equate their authorial 
voice with the self, but rather it seems to have been a factor that prompted them to exper- 
iment with various ethopoetic personas.? The shape shifting sea deity Proteus served as a 
model for the sophist not only for Plato (Euthyd. 288b) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Demosthenes 8), but also for Michael Choniates.° 

But in the manuscripts the situation was different. In.this cultural sphere of textual 
recycling the absent author could never know what would happen with the work once it 
left his or her hands, and in a sense the ancient author stood as an incontrovertible 
memento mori — always a long gone figure that had left the text as an epitaph on 
cracked stone addressing the reader as a stranger passing by. The author’s name, 


3 See for example P. Marciniak, ‘Byzantine theatron — a place for performance?’, in M. Grünbart (ed.), 
Theatron: Rhetorische Kultur in Spátantike und Mittelalter (Berlin and New York 2007) 275-83; 1. Toth, 
‘Rhetorical theatron in Late Byzantium: the example of Palaiologan imperial orations’, Theatron, 429-48; 
E. C. Bourbouhakis, ‘Rhetoric and performance’, in P. Stephenson (ed.), The Byzantine world (London 
and New York 2010) 175-87. 

4 R. Barthes, ‘La mort de l’auteur’, Mantéia 5 (1968) 12-17: 12; translation from Image, music, text, 
trans. S. Heath (New York 1977) 142. 

5  SecE.C. Bourbouhakis, “Political” personae: the poem from prison of Michael Glykas: Byzantine litera- 
ture between fact and fiction’, BMGS 31 (2007) 53-75: 69. l 

6 Orations, ed. S. P. Lampros, Miyañà Axopwétov Xoviutou tù owķóueva, I (Athens 1879) 1.1; 
cf. P. Magdalino, The empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 337; Bourbouhakis, 
‘Rhetoric and performance’, 179. 
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inflected, for instance, in the genitive case and placed before the title of the work, was in 
constant danger of mutations: attributions, dis-attributions and re-attributions of texts to 
authors was — as it still is — an appealing way for philologists to engage with texts,’ and 
even without any deliberate intervention quires could fall out of manuscripts and titles 
skipped by copyists. 

I will get back to these material conditions and related author anxieties in the third 
section of this article, but for the moment we shall leave them aside and consider instead a 
situation where the reader could feel fairly confident about the integrity of the name 
attached to a text. In this case it was an item of great significance. As a discursive function 
it had a specific meaning that would seriously alter the expectations of the reader and 
thereby also his or her interpretation of the text. If the meaning of the name was not 
clear it could be looked up in an encyclopedia like the Suda lexicon. Here one would 
learn about the textual field that the name stood for (that is, what works were attributed 
to this author) and also a set of ‘biographemes’,® basic data about the author's life such as 
place of birth, education, family, career and cause of death. With the canonical Classical 
authors the reader did not always have to go through all that trouble, but would find a 
‘life’, a Bioc, as a separate paratext within the manuscript itself or in the preface to an 
exegesis. For certain authors several lives, Biou dating to different periods and in turn 
attributed to various authors, were available. In the lives the basic biographemes could 
differ slightly and they were usually emplotted in varying ways. For instance, Homer 
was generally blind but the reasons for his blindness and its connection to other events 
in his life are not always the same.’ To engage professionally with a text often meant 
getting involved in this tradition. In the philological works of loannes Tzetzes, biography 
has its given place in the preface and is occasionally used to explain events and characters 
in the poems.'? It was also a genre in itself, as we can see from Konstantinos Manasses’ 
Life of Oppian in political verses.!' 

A first attempt to translate the question ‘What is an author?’ may perhaps then be 
this: what is a Bioc? If we direct this question to Theodoros Prodromos' satirical dialogue 
Sale of poetical and political lives (Biwv npàow noun v Kai noAvakóv)!? 
be elicited provided that we allow ourselves a certain measure of allegorical interpret- 
ation. This text is a sequel to Lucian's dialogue Sale of lives (Biwv np&ow) in which 
Zeus and Hermes put up Pythagoras, Socrates, Chrysippus and other philosophers for 


an answer may 


7 Cf. Scholia on Dionysius Thrax, 304, 2-1; 471.34-472.2. 

8  Forthis Barthian term and its implications for a reader's desire for the author see Gallop, The deaths of 
the author, 44-8. 

9 See B. Graziosi, Inventing Homer: the early reception of epic (Cambridge 2002) 126-32. 

10 Ibid. 159 n. 100. 

11 Ed. A. Colonna, ‘De Oppiani vita antiquissima’, Bollettino del comitato per la preparazione dell’ edizione 
nazionale dei classici greci e latini 12 (1964) 38—9. 

12 Ed.T.Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici in greco letterario di Teodoro Prodromo: introduzione, edizione, tra- 
duzione, comment (diss. Pisa 2010) 127-36 (accessible on http://opacbib.sns.it:8180/handle/10671.1/870). 
See also P. Marciniak, “Theodore Prodromos' Bion prasis — a reappraisal’, GRBS 53 (2013) 219-39. 
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auction. The items sold in Lucian, however, are not really the historical individuals but 
abstractions of the philosophical schools they had founded. They represent philosophical 
life-styles or -isms, and the carnivalesque satire of this piece lies in the fact that ultimate 
life positions are sold off as simple commodities. Lucian's dialogue ends with the 
promise that the auction will continue the following day with common lives (&yopoio: 
Bior) but just like the famous promise at the end of the True histories it is one that will 
implicitly not be kept. It was not until a millennium later that Prodromos started 
where Lucian left off; it is morning and Zeus orders Hermes to start the auction again. 
The fundamental transformations of Lucian's satirical strategy are announced in the 
opening sections where Zeus clarifies that by &yopoto: Biot he did not mean ‘lives belong- 
ing to the agora’ in the sense of craftsmen, but ‘figures who speaks in public’, meaning 
authors. On the following pages Homer, Hippocrates, Aristophanes, Euripides, Pompo- 
nius (who tends to answer the buyers with Latin termini technici) and Demosthenes must 
step down and. present themselves to the buyers who question them on their pros and 
cons. In this way the Lucianic critique of the distance between the mundane philosophical 
life-styles of his day and the sublime systems of thought they derived from is transformed 
into a satirical allegory of reading, studying and imitating; these slaves are not founders 
of schools but authors of texts, founders of textual professionalisms, or perhaps even 
embodiments of books and classroom readings. At first they are asked about their nation- 
ality, career, family etc., i.e. their Bios, but the dialogue will soon move on to how they 
will benefit their buyer. Hermes constantly takes part in the conversation as the auction- 
eer whose primary role is to help the buyers understand what the authors are saying, 
translating, for instance, the Latin terms used by Pomponius; he is explicitly equated 
with the Aóyoc (as was often the case in allegorical traditions) and stands in for the her- 
meneutic method, the discipline of philology and the grammatikos (Prodromos’ own 
profession).'* 

Any dilapidated notion of Byzantine writers as slavish imitators must be thrown out 
as we approach this text where it is the ancient authorships that are sold as their slaves, 
eager to serve and receive their patronage. Hippocrates will help the doctor to hide his 
gross incompetence under terminological nonsense and aphorisms about compassion, 
Euripides — with his countless interjections and tragic diction — will help you when 
bewailing a lost loved one, Pomponius will make you successful in law courts, 
Demosthenes in political situations, and Aristophanes — well, Aristophanes will not be 
useful for anything really and is never sold. This pragmatic and utilitarian perspective 
on the pagan classics had often pervaded Byzantine metaliterary discourse ever since 
Basil of Caesarea famously likened the task of reading this literature to avoiding the 
thorns when picking roses: ‘we will pluck all that is useful (chresima) and protect 


13 The dialogue is provided as an example of this satirical mode by M. Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's 
poetics, trans. C. Emerson (Minneapolis 1984) 116. 

14 Cf P.Roilos, Amphoteroglossia: a poetics of tbe twelfth-century medieval Greek novel (Washington, DC 
2005) 51-3. 
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ourselves from the harmful’.'° To give only a few examples: the late antique Life of 
Aesop opens by declaring him ‘most useful in life’ (biopbelestatos),! and in the ninth 
century Photios could recommend reading even the breathtaking fabrications in Ptole- 
maios Chennos' Kaine Historia since ‘the book is truly useful" for anyone who wishes 
to appear learned.'” The twelfth century is certainly. no exception; the usefulness — the 
biopheleia — of Homer lies at the heart of the case made for him by Eustathios,'® and 
Tzetzes presents Homer as a teacher of useful arts (technai biopbeleis) such as 
‘grammar, poetry, rhetoric, metallurgy, mechanics, magic etc.’!” Clearly, the first three 
items in this list are by far the most important; in the Homeric Allegories Tzetzes 
praises Homer for his ability either to exalt or bring down whatever he wishes,”° and pre- 
sents him as a source of rhetorical methods?! He will primarily be useful for the gram- 
marian and rhetorician, and the way in which he is represented in the Sale of poetical and 
political lives highlights the benefits of literary imitation. Thus the text could certainly be 
read as a sort of ‘why study Classics?’ of the twelfth century. 

Let us now turn to the blind bard, the first author to be sold in Prodromos’ dialogue, 
who takes up almost half the text. A literary meeting with Homer may stir up certain 
expectations of amazing answers to traditional biographical problems, such as that in 
Lucian’s True histories where we learn that Homer was really a Babylonian named 
Tigranes who was not blind at all. But Prodromos’ Homer is not fantastic in that 
sense; rather, he is a personification of the Homeric texts and his Bioc, including the 
various inconsistent biographical assertions. He is a poor blind man who tends to 
speak in hexameter verses, mostly in the form of a Homeric parodia, and at first even 
refuses to answer questions not put in this metre. He is simultaneously from Smyrna, 
Chios, Colophon, Ithaca, Pylos, Argos and Athens and thus called ‘the one of seven 


15 To young men on how to profit from Hellenic literature, ed. F. Boulenger, Saint Basile. Aux jeunes gens 
sur la manière de tirer profit des lettres Helléniques (Paris 1935) section 5. See Ch. Gnilka, Xprjoig: Die 
Methode der Kirchenvüter im Umgang mit der antiken Kultur I: Der Begriff des “rechten Gebrauchs” 
(Basel and Stuttgart 1984); T. M. Conley, ‘Byzantine criticism and the uses of literature’, in A. Minnis and 
I. Johnson (eds.), The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, II: The Middle Ages (Cambridge 2005) 
669-92. 

16 G. Karla, Vita Aesopi: Ueberlieferung, Sprach und Edition einer fruehbyzantinischen Fassung des Aeso- 
promans (Wiesbaden 2001) section 1. 

17 Bibliotheca, ed. R. Henry, Photius. Bibliothèque, III (Paris 1962) cod. 190, 146b. 

18 Eustathios, Parekbolai on the Iliad, ed. M. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis Com- 
mentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes (Leiden 1971-87) 38.26—7; Parekbolai on the Odyssey, ed. J. G. Stall- 
baum, Eustathii archiepiscopi tbessalonicensis Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam (Leipzig 1825-1826) 
1380.5; cf. F. Pontani, Sguardi su Ulisse (Rome 2005) 172-3; A. Basilikopoulou-Ioannidou, ‘H ávayévvroig 
1Óv ypouuáwov Kata tov IB’ aidva giç tò Butávnov kai ó Ounpoc (Athens 1971-72) 57-9. 

19 Exegesis on the Iliad, ed. M. Papathomopoulos, 'EEfryoig Io&vvov Tpappatko® tod TGéztov cig mv 
'Oufipou "168a: (Athens 2007) 343.12-14. l 

20 Allegories on the Odyssey, ed. H. Hunger, ‘Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee’, BZ 48 (1955) 4- 
48 (books 13-24) and 49 (1956) 249-310 (books 1-12): verses 9.31-4. 

21 Allegories on the Iliad, ed. J. F. Boissonade, Tzetzae Allegoriae Iliadis (Paris 1851) verses 15.37-41. 
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cities’ ént&noAig, which ingenuously also hints, perhaps, at the alternative Egyptian 
descent known from Heliodoros,”* since this epithet belongs to Egypt. Overall the rich- 
ness of the biographical tradition is taken as an expression of his versatility and manifold- 
ness. I shall not dwell on the details of this fascinating portrait, but we need to look closer 
at a few lines that will prove relevant as we proceed. Grabbing the blind old bard by the 
hand Hermes leads him down to the buyers and proclaims that he is selling a life *that 
knows what is, what will be and what has been’ (cf. Iliad 1.70). But the buyer is not 
so sure: 


Kai uiv 101400 Seos Gecpriuov [Migliorini : S9eaphpaot cod.] àv $couévov eivor, 
à pm& àv Óvvov tà Ev nociv sE€ota ópQv, TYPAMTtOVTL £c TÒ ČOXATOV, óc, ei uÀ oo 
avtov breompiles tiv Aouv vmo0£íc, Taya Gv oi xoi TO Kpaviov cuunoói0Évu 
KATÉQYEV. 


But he will hardly have knowledge of future events who cannot even see the present 
before his feet, as he is completely blind; so if you had not supported him with your 
left hand, he could have stumbled and smashed his head.?? 


This allusion to Homer's death according to the biographical tradition?* is important; the 
fact that divine Homer did not have anyone to guide him and died a poor old man on Ios 
was an act of ingratitude that many poets must suffer. Accordingly, Hermes reacts 
strongly to the buyer's blasphemous suspicion and advertises Homer as ‘the wisest of 
all' and again stresses his versatility; he is a benefactor of the gods and the ultimate 
panegyrist: 


. ™MArKodtov evepyetny [...], ðs tH Ad p£v Exeivw mv aiyida Kai tòv kepavvòv 
£yopiooto, guoi 6& tà mtepà todta Kai thy pófóov Kai te yptoea néESIAG, 1g 
Aegvküg OAEvasc TH “Hpo, tov 6€ keotòv tH Agpoditn, th 6€ AOnva tods yavkoùs 
óq00Ap00c, thy 8€ tpiorvav t "Evoortyoio Kai tà ónAo TH Apei. 


so great a benefactor, who provided legendary Zeus with the aegis and the thunder 
bolt, and me with these wings here and the staff and the golden sandals, Hera with 
her white arms, Aphrodite with her embroidering, Athena with her bright eyes, the 
Earth-shaker with his trident and Ares with his arms.?? 


Without Homer's epithets, mythical representations and heroic verses the Gods would go 
thirsting and starving; there would be no nectar to eat, no ambrosia to drink. The buyer 
notices the paradox in that Homer himself is blind and miserably poor yet lavishes great 


22 Aetbiopica, 2.34.5; 3.13.3-15; cf. Eustathios, Parekbolai on the Iliad, 4.21; Parekbolai on the Odyssey, 
1379.64—1380.1; Tzetzes, Exegesis on the Iliad, 9.13-14. 

23 Prodromos, Sale of poetical and political lives, 128.55-8. 

24 Contest between Homer and Hesiod, ed. T. W. Allen, Homeri opera, V (Oxford 1912) 237.319—38. 
Proclus, Life of Homer, ed. T. W. Allen, Homeri opera, V (Oxford 1912) 100.11-101.1 Allen. See also 
section 3 below. 


25 Prodromos, Sale of poetical and political lives, 128.60-4. 
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amounts of riches unto others. Why did he give away one hundred eyes to Argus but give 
none to himself? Hermes develops the contradictory nature of this Bioc: 


Kaito tò péyiotov otnm &kýkoas. sioeau yap &Kobous 


oinv £x pok£ov ó yépov Entyovvida. qoívet. 


Ovt0c tov "EJAnvikóv £xeivov ovvaynyepKe vorootoOpov Kai thv innov éxeivny koi 
100g Bou ac £ketvoug Kai Tpoiav ÓAnv sie pdvos Kai tov KopuOatoAov adtd¢ 
areKtovas “Extopa tÉ tig OétiB0c éntypapetar tv peEyaAoupyiav. 


And yet you have not heard the greatest thing of all. For you will know once you 


have heard 


what thigh-muscle the old man shows through his rags. [Od. 18.72] 


For he gathered that Hellenic fleet and that horse and those kings and alone captured 
all of Troy and killed Hector with the glimmering helmet, ascribing his great deed to 
the son of Thetis? 


With a verse from the Odyssey Homer is conceptually equated with Odysseus disguised 
as a beggar when the suitors get a glimpse of his strong thigh-muscle hiding under the 
rags. Like Odysseus this old, blind beggar also harbours unexpected heroic powers, 
yet he is versatile and will also teach his buyer about music, banquets, love and other 
peacetime arts (128.85-129.102). Another important aspect is his myths and fantastic 
imagination: 


PASiOtata yàp T, £g too KokAonác o£ dnayayov «honapta Kai &vipota» EoGietv 
TApAacKEvacel fj OdAvUMdvVSe &vaßıßácas, örov uakápov «£6og àopoAeg alév» 
GPOrtov «ovte yiov ExiTiAvatat otte Óufpo deveta, tod véktapóç oe TOTIOEL xoi 
éntovitogi tis GuBpootac, [...] To 6& 51) PPiKtOV te Kai SEtvids Tepcotiov oux tivós 
o£ vekvias Cwov £c tov IDAovtéa kotóSet Kai piov wuyàg Katatebvewtov Kai 
avtijc untpdoc Dnodeietar. KaKEWEv và Andppynta teAeoSEvta Kai tÉ On nOev Evyyev- 
óu£vov Tepeoia, náv nep yis avaycyn. 


He will easily lead you to the Cyclops and prepare ‘unsown and untilled crops’ [Od. 
9.109] for you to eat or lead you up to mount Olympus - ‘the eternally fixed seat of 
the blessed, immortal, which ‘neither snow touches nor is moistened with rain’ 
[6.4244] - and give you nectar to drink and serve you ambrosia. [...] And what 
is more frightening and terribly astonishing: he will lead you alive to Pluto 
through some sort of nekuia and show you the souls of your friends and of your 
very own mother. And once you have been initiated into the mysteries and conversed 
with Tiresias of Thebes he will lead you back up from there up to earth.?" 


26 Prodromos, Sale of poetical and political lives, 128.80—4. 
27 Prodromos, Sale of poeticall and political lives, 129.130-9. 
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Through his combination of fictional escapism with heroic grandeur and panegyric mag- 
nificence, this poor blind man turns out to be the richest life of them all (ó tAovowdtat0<, 
130.163); he is the ultimate eulogist who owns nothing himself but can bestow incompar- 
able gifts upon others; the buyer’s attempt to haggle proves fruitless and he ends up 
paying the price Hermes asks for. 

The focus on Homer’s extraordinary power to praise gods and heroes is highly com- 
patible with the growing tendency during the twelfth century to adopt Homeric themes, 
language and metre in panegyrics directed at members of the imperial family. By tapping 
into the heroism of archaic epic, writers found a suitable literary mode in which to 
express the military ideology of the Komnenoi.?? Reincarnation of the blind bard 
emerged as a desideratum: Anna Komnene entitled her father’s history Alexias, and 
wished to describe her husband ‘as Homer extolled Achilles among the Achaeans’ 
(Alexias 7.2.6). This trend was very much spearheaded by Prodromos himself; when 
praising the feats of Ioannes Komnenos he repeatedly regrets that Homer cannot be 
brought back up from Hades to take on the impossible task at hand,’ and in several 
other poems Homeric metre and language is used to eulogize the same emperor.?? In 
one piece he even dramatizes the process of choosing this metre: when confronted with 
iambics and anacreontics 


‘Ounpov tò otópa 55 
Bpuxnogtoax uéyiotov £& &AAov pépovg: 

Koi Tic BpvxnBpobs tods £xetvou BaotTácot 

und’ àv yavelv evéarto tv yy avdtiKa; 


the mouth of Homer | will fiercely roar from another direction. | Who could resist the 
roars of that man | without wishing that earth should immediately open up?! 


Homeric imitation offers a mode of expression with unparalleled grandeur when praising 
the heroes of his age, but this article is not about the language and magnificent objects of 
panegyrics but poetic subjects, and this is where I get to my main point: Just like Odysseus 
and Homer the heroic rhetor of the twelfth century may assume the guise of a beggar. The 
hardships that Homer had to suffer according to the biographical tradition, I would 


suggest, occasionally becomes a factor in what Roderick Beaton termed *the rhetoric 


of poverty’, a panegyrical mode of discourse characterized by communication 


28 Basilikopoulou-Ioannidou, ‘H ávayévvgoig tv ypouuóvov, 124-26 and 131-3; P. Magdalino, The 
empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 431; cf. also M. Bazzani, "The historical poems of Theodore Prodromos, 
the epic-Homeric revival and the crisis of intellectuals in the twelfth century’, BS 65 (2007) 211-28: 222-5. 
29 Historical poems, ed. W. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte (Vienna 1974) verses 
4.256—7; cf. also 11.17-20. 

30 Historical poems, ed. Hórandner, 3, 6 and 26a. 

31 Historical poems, ed. Hórandner, 56a.55-8. 

32 R. Beaton, ‘The rhetoric of poverty: the lives and opinions of Theodore Prodromos, BMGS 11 (1987) 1- 
28; M. Alexiou, "The poverty of écriture and the craft of writing: towards a reappraisal of the Prodromic 
poems', BMGS 10 (1986) 1-40. 
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between a magnificent object and a poor and miserable subject. To give one example: the 
employment of epic language and metre in Prodromos’ poem to Anna Komnene does not 
only highlight the greatness of its recipient, but also the Homeric qualities of the poet’s 
persona. In this piece ‘Prodromos’ recalls how his father encouraged him not to learn 
any normal profession but to study (Historical poems 38.13-44).°? The poet obeyed 
him and set out on the seas of grammatical, rhetorical and philosophical education 
(45-63) only to find out afterwards that there is no gain in it and regret ever taking 
his father's advice (64-84). Still, he is happy to be the servant of ‘wise lords’ (87-97), 
but at the moment the situation is getting desperate: 


viv 8€ uor cis tò ké&tavtes &noiyetor oiov GmaVvTO 

MavópofóAov te npóypoot éiokouar GE. tata, 

&&1a, 0giov c&yaAwa Adyou te Éunvoov ipóv; 100 
oUk£ti tobt’ Epeeic: GANVEA yap T KyopEdverc. 

But now almost everything has gone downhill for me | and my situation is like that of 
Mandrabolos. ‘Are these things worthy, | are they worthy, you divine gift and 
inspired temple of Adyoc?’ | This you will not say anymore, since you tell the truth.?* 


Proverbial Mandrabolos found a buried treasure on the island of Samos but gradually 
lost his riches and went from dedicating a golden sheep in the shrine of Hera to one of 
silver in the next year and bronze in the third.?? Similarly the poet is finding it more 
and more difficult to pay the proper sacrifice to his godlike patron. The same metaphor 
for panegyric is found in our satiric dialogue: when Hermes asks Homer to stop speaking 
in hexameter verse for just a moment, the bard answers in the same words that Zeus uses 
to praise Odysseus for his wisdom and devoutness, replacing the hero’s name with logos: 


Téxvov £puóv, noióv c£ čno evyev EpKos ġðóvtov; 
msc 5’ Gv Enevta Aóyoio EY Ogíiow AXoO0(umnv, 

Oc nepì uev vóov Eoti Bpotóv, nepi 8^ ipà 0gotoiv 
KOavatoiow £Ovoe, toi oopavóv Evpdv Éyovo. 


My child, what word just escaped the fence of your teeth? | How could I ever be for- 
getful of the divine logos, | which is in the mind of all men and offered sacrifices | to 
the immortal gods, who hold the broad heaven? [~ Od. 1.64-67]*° 


In this way Homeric language and verse is associated with Odysseus and logos, defining it 
as something intrinsically connected to wisdom and paying honour to the gods. But the 
poet's unlimited benevolence can be met with ingratitude, just as when Homer died a 
poor old man according to the biographical tradition. He can never be brought back 


33 Cf. Alexiou, ‘The poverty of écriture’, 17 n. 33; Beaton, ‘The rhetoric of poverty’, 5; see also Bazzani, 
‘The historical poems of Theodore Prodromos’, 220-2. 

34 Historical poems, ed. Hórandner, 38.98-101. 

35 Cf. Suda, ed. A. Adler (Leipzig 1928-38) e 2659 = Ephorus, FGrH 70 F 59b; Diogenianus 4.62. 

36 Prodromos, Sale of poetical and political lives, 128.46—9. 
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from Hades to sing the emperor's praise, as we are repeatedly reminded in the prodromic 
panegyrics (see n. 29 above). Similarly, Prodromos needs to stay alive in order to continue 
offering his sacrifices of logos to his patrons: 


ayxod yàp Bavétovo KaTHADBov, abtov £c "Auónv. 
Ti PGi Kat tt tÉéAeooov énóGov oio Aóyoto 
fi we xóv£oot £a xoi yóngot kópa yevéo8ot 


For I am now close to death, to Hades himself. | Either grant and bestow unto me a 
gift that matches this speech | or let me become a prey of dogs and vultures.?? 


The same authorship ethics would also apply to contemporary ‘beggar-poems’ in other 
stylistic registers: The motifs of education, of the poet as a panegyric servant and bene- 
factor, his poverty, sickness and impending death that would irrevocably put a stop to 
his activities — these elements are variously combined with praise of the recipient and 
sumptuous epithets in Prodromos’ encomia in political verse, the ptochoprodromic 
corpus?? including the poem to Manuel edited by Maiuri,’ and in Michael Glykas’ 
Poem from prison.*° The same increasing corporate awareness — as Margaret Mullett 
once termed itf! — of what it meant to be a professional intellectual during this time 
leaves traces both in the way in which the ethopoetic personas are designed in these 
texts and the appropriation of Homer as a paradoxically poor and miserable yet most 
generous benefactor towards gods and heroes in Prodromos' dialogue. 


2. Authors and classroom authority 


There is a similar relationship to Homer in one of the earliest known works by Ioannes 
Tzetzes, his Exegesis on the Iliad, which he seems to have written in his mid-twenties.*” 
As a private teacher and writer on commission at the very beginning of his career, violent 
polemics were one of the most important tools in his rhetoric of self-promotion. In the 
introduction he notes that all of his predecessors in Homeric scholarship — from 


37 Historical poems, ed. Hórandner, 38.116-18. 

38 See M. Alexiou, ‘Ploys of performance: games and play in the Ptochoprodromic poems’, DOP 53 (1999) 
92-109: 94-5, on ‘pain and disease, death and resurrection’ in these poems and 105-6; cf. also "The poverty 
of écriture’, 10. For etbopoiia in the ptochoprodromika, see R. Beaton, ‘Mtwyonpodpopixé T:  n8onoiía tov 
taktov uovaxoU', in A. Kechagia-Lypourli and T. Petridis (eds.), Mvfun Xrauós Kapatlé: epevvytixa 
npopanpata veoedAnvixns quAoAoyíag Kat yAwooodoyias (Thessalonike 1990) 101-7 (reprinted in 
R. Beaton, From Byzantium to Modern Greece: medieval texts and their reception (Aldershot 2008) no. X. 
39 A. Maiuri, ‘Una nuova poesia di Theodoro Prodromo in greco volgare’, BZ 23 (1920) 397-407. 

40. See Bourbouhakis, “Political” personae’, 59-62 (on various parallels with the ptochoprodromic poems) 
and 73 (on Hades). 

41 M. Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in 
M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine aristocracy, IX-XIII centuries, British Archaeological Reports, International 
series, 221 (Oxford 1984) 173-201: 182. 

42 Cf. Tzetzes, Prolegomena on comedy, ed. W. J. W. Koster, Scholia in Aristophanem, vol. 1.1a (Gronin- 
gen 1975) 1.144—5: ós äpu notè tv Éqnpov HAtkiav moctóv Kai tòv od8épiov gEnyovpevos “Ounpov. 
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Aristarchus to Porphyry and Heraclitus — have failed in the pedagogical aspect of their 
task since they did not provide the young student with a complete and unified work. 
At the end of his catalogue Tzetzes attacks the absurd interpretations found in the 
‘vomit-inducing’ works of Michael Psellos,*? and exhorts any student who wants to 
learn about comets to ‘throw off the burden of Psellos’ works [...] and turn instead to 
me, not some rich philosopher who lives in fame and luxury, but one who plucks his 
seeds from the grammarians, the noblest by far, yet who in other respects is poor and 
unfortunate’.** What can Tzetzes offer that philosophers cannot? As a professional phi- 
lologist he has access to certain rare texts (in the case of comets the anonymous exegesis 
on Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos)“ and knows all sorts of obscure poetic fragments by heart. He 
also claims to employ a stricter hermeneutical system and unlike Psellos will not equate 
Homer's gods with the Cherubim and Seraphim.*° Equally important, however, are the 
final words in the quotation above: Tzetzes is a ‘poor and unfortunate’ man, and he adds 
‘because of the malignant plotting of a powerful woman’ — one of many vague allusions 
scattered throughout his works to his falling out of favour with the wife of Isaac, eparch 
of Berroia, due to what Tzetzes himself later called his ‘high spirited, beautiful way of 
speaking’ (&yépexog KoAMénein).*” What is the function of this auto-biographeme in 
this context? We must remember that this text is not directed towards some lofty 
member of the imperial family, but his friends and students. A key to this problem is 
found in one of the most fascinating passages of the introduction to the Exegesis, a 
rather characteristic Tzetzean moment where he clearly breaks with generic expectations. 
Having dealt at length with different theories about the poet’s native land and family he 
suddenly presents an alternative and radically different theory: 


£i 6€ ts Koi ët nepi te natpiðos AdTOD koi natpòc SOGYOLTO, £kyxopó LEV éxeivo 
kad’ doov oi aipetov oti nepi tovtov noAunpoyuoveiv koi SiopLcyEoRaL yò sè 
TOV GAhov Gmávvov apepEevoc, natpiða painy av EiKdtas Ounpo mv Eavtod 
Opetiy Kai tv Toinow, Tiv ó nayyńpws XYPOvos TH ANON ovk åneuópave. Tlatépacs è 


43 Exegesis on the Iliad, 5.12 (including the scholium). 

44 Ibid. 421.4-9 (scholium on 5.20): tò Bápog &«eic t&v Aóyav tod &vópóc [...] aot npóooxgc, où pocópw 
ye óvu novci Kai nEplPAERTO kai tpupnAQ, GAAG ypapatikiic EK yévous HEV TOV Mav EUyeveotótov 
onácavu tv onopáv, TEVHTL SE GAAS Kai SvotuxEt. 

45 Note that this anonymous commentary has survived and was edited by Hieronymus Wolf in Hermetis 
philosophi de revolutionibus nativitatum libri duo incerto interprete (Basel 1559). See also Tzetzes’ own 
schol. ad loc. (438.12) and the scholium on Allegories on tbe Iliad 4.66-7. 

46 Cf. also Tzetzes, Little Big Iliad, ed. P. L. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Carmina Iliaca (Catania 1995) 160 
and 162 (scholia on 2.27 and 34). 

47 "Tzetzes, Little Big Iliad, 2.142-50; 3.284—9 (with scholium), 620-5; 702 and 753-8; It is also discussed 
in Tzetzes’ unedited Exegesis on Porphyry’s Isagoge, see Vind. phil. gr. 300, fol. 71°”. Cf. M. J. Jeffreys, "The 
nature and origins of the political verse’, DOP 28 (1974) 141-95: 147; P. Magdalino, The empire of Manuel I 
Komnenos, 348-49; A. Kaldellis, ‘Classical scholarship in twelfth-century Byzantium’, in Ch. Barber and 
D. Jenkins (eds.), Medieval Greek commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics (Leiden and Boston 2009) 
1-43: 25. 
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avtod toG rjiiBéovuc Exeivous koX xoi toos fipeoc: TEKva 6€ touc &ovroorr yis Kai 
Boards tv Exeivon ENV énvyvépnovac. 


But if anyone still wishes to quarrel about Homer’s native land and his father, he has 
my blessing and may choose to inquire into and fight about these things. For my part 
I would say, leaving aside all other theories, that Homer’s native land is reasonably 
his own excellence and his poetry, which time — the ager of all things — has not 
destroyed through oblivion. I call those demigods and heroes his parents, and all 
who are acquainted with his epics on earth and over the seas I call his children.*® 


The biographical problem is here solved by transforming it into an allegory of reading 
according to which all who are reached by Homer’s poetry are his children. This 
concept of kinship runs through the opening paragraphs of the Exegesis and can be 
detected already in its dedicatory epigram where it is stated that Tzetzes has ‘provided 
the children of Homer with a gift of Hermes’ (notoiv ‘Opnprddatc éppńiov draca 
d@pov, 3.3). These ‘children of Homer’ are all potential readers of Tzetzes Exegesis. 
Homer - the author of one of the most fundamental school text — is naturally appro- 
priated as a spiritual father of all young people. In order to claim authority as a 
Homeric exegete in this context, Tzetzes represents himself as ‘the best son of Homer’, 
his best reader. He is admittedly the youngest of all Homeric exegetes,*? but this potential 
obstacle is effectively turned into an advantage: 

yvawor 8& Kai n&vtiec otos ‘Ounpov yóvog EvOG8’ ixé&vo, HSE Kai Adds 'Opmpos yvoin 

civ Atdao, mc &ya8ov koi noida KatapOéevoror Ainéoban. 

‘But everyone knows’ [I]. 23.661; 24.688.] ‘what manner of son’ [I]. 13.449] to 

Homer ‘I am, who have come to this place’ [I]. 13.449]. Even Homer himself 


would know in Hades ‘that it is a good thing when a child is left behind when some- 
body dies’. [Od. 3.196}°° | 


Like Prodromos the panegyrist, Tzetzes the teacher is also a poor benefactor, a benefactor 
of his young students, and they should treat him with the respect and gratitude that he is 
showing Homer; repaying his debt to the absent poet in Hades by fighting for his sake 
among the living and neutralizing the insults of his predecessors' interpretative mistakes 
is an important reason —- we are told — for the project of the Exegesis as a whole: 


nueis bE (oùðè yàp é&voXynoiav voooüvteg £ouev, OSE nepi toUg EvEpyetas 
GYVOLOVES, TOV KaAóv “Ounpov £unxopotveto9o1 pT) &vexópevor [...]) toAumpótepov 
0010 TAPAKLVSUVEDOVTES, TOV HEYAV TODIOV DrEeloEpyouEsa GeOAov. 


For my part I do not suffer from lack of feelings and could never act coldheartedly 
towards my benefactors, and accordingly I cannot endure these drunk slanderers of 


48 Exegesis on the Iliad, 19.17-20.6. 
49 Exegesis on the Iliad, 8.11: obvexa dh yevefor vedtatés eiui ped’ dyiv. 
50 Exegesis on the Iliad, 7.14-17. 
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noble Homer [...]. And so I will rather boldly run a high risk and enter into this great 
competition.?' 


Going back to the repeated allusions to his miserable life in this text I would suggest that 
these may be understood in connection with his claim to being a son of Homer, a pro- 
fessional intellectual, a teacher and self-sacrificing benefactor of the young. Poverty 
becomes an involuntary aspect of Tzetzes’ personal imitatio Homeri, a circumstance 
that reinforces his position as a Homeric exegete. This is explicitly stated when Tzetzes 
deals with the poet’s miserable death, and adds as a parenthesis that ‘I am lucky to be 
unlucky in the company of such a man and thousands of other such men'.?? The biogra- 
phy of Homer illustrates that poverty and illness have always been the undeserved lot of 
the intellectual, and even in this aspect Tzetzes is a model child of Homer. 


3. The Homeric question and quest for eternal life 


We now turn to the relationship between authorship and the written medium. An impor- 
tant aspect of the project Tzetzes outlines in the preface to his Exegesis is to avoid the 
'scattered and sprinkled form' which characterized much Homeric scholarship as he 
knew it, i.e. in the form of scholia. Tzetzes' anxieties about textual atomization has 
been discussed in a section of an excellent chapter on this author by Felix Budelmann,?? 
and as a continuation of this I would like to address problems with the written medium in 
general and how this relates to his representation of the ‘Homeric question’, if I am 
allowed to use this anachronistic term for the general notion of textual instability in 
the early transmission of the Homeric epics. Let us begin by examining yet another strik- 
ing passage in Tzetzes’ introduction to his Exegesis where he deals with Homer's inten- 
tion when writing the Iliad and the Odyssey: 


To100t0G dé 6 0e16toxoc &vrip yeyovóc, oiov Tjón adtov one0£pue90, [...] HOEANGEV, iva 
LY TÔ o0100 couat ouvaao8áóvn xoi Ù yox, vué TL ts £orot00 peris KataAinElv 
tois peténerta. £ió0g 5E Wo ONAVLOV TH Bio NEPLKE TO coqóv, norð SE TAELOUS oi 
Googo [...] eddoytotia è Gpiotov oKonod éxpiwev tà Epi Tov Tpoikóv 
ovyypawac8at MOAELOV, Ws tác £riong £vreuktà YIYVOWTO TH TOVTOD TOMATO. 


Since this most divine man was such as I have just now presented him [...] he wished 
to leave some monument of his goodness for future generations, in order that his 
soul should not perish together with his body. Since he moreover knew that 
wisdom by nature is scarce in human life, whereas the number of unwise is much 


51 Exegesis on the Iliad, 7.2-8. 

52 Exegesis on the Iliad, 56.18-19: Towvta yàp &vópi kai Etepoig popio toto toto cuvoruy óv, EvTLZXA. 
53 F. Budelmann, ‘Classical commentary in Byzantium: John Tzetzes on ancient Greek literature’, in 
R. K. Gibson and C. S. Kraus (eds.), The classical commentary: histories, practices, theory (Leiden 2002) 
141-69: 153-7. 
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greater, [...] in his search for the best topic he wisely chose to write about the Trojan 
War, so that his poems would be equally accessible to all.°* 


Unlike Orpheus and his predecessors who had written on nature, astrology and magic, 
Homer decided to leave behind his wisdom in a form that would be agreeable to all. 
This concept of universality may be compared to what has been said in the previous 
section on the children of Homer being his readers all over the world, but also to the exo- 
teric aim of Tzetzes Allegories of the Iliad. In the prologue (32-4) to this text Tzetzes 
compares his task to that of Moses when parting the Red Sea: he will make the Iliad tra- 
versable to everybody and lay bare the secrets on the bottom of the Homeric ocean ‘to 
all’, i.e. fulfilling and sustaining Homeric ideas of universality. 

But more importantly for our purposes here: in directing his work to everyone, 
Homer’s overall objective was to obtain, as it were, eternal life, and he succeeded. For 
Tzetzes, longevity constitutes one of the most admirable aspects of Homer’s authorship, 
and any failure to maintain his status is thus a particularly galling affront, as we can see in 
a.note at the end of Tzetzes' scholia to his Chiliades. The scribe he had commissioned to 
copy out this work seems to have accidentally missed using red ink to mark the beginning 
of Homer's biography, and now Tzetzes addresses him “ass of a pig and sewer” and fur- 
iously blames him for not paying proper honour to the poet who is most useful in life and 
“living dead, speaking although he has passed away".?? At the end of the scholium 
Homer is invoked to finish off the admonishment: i 


”Hioyuvas uev eur àpethv, BAcwyac dé uot innove. 

TO ot àneuvýoavto Kai év Bavátoió nep aion: 

10010 GOL &vti 108d EEwniov, öv not’ ESmKac: 

ov yap tic p ón&p aioav cvip &ióoc mpoudper. 

You have disgraced my goodness, fouled my horses. [Il. 23.571] | They remember 
him although he is dead. [I]. 24.428] | This is a guest-gift for the foot you once 


gave me. [Od 22.290] | For no man will hurl me to the house of Hades before it 
is fated [I]. 6.487]. 


Speaking in a string of Homeric quotations, Homer steps forward and censors the scribe 
for debasing his immortal name. The reaction seems harsh, but the fact that even Homer 
so easily can be stripped of his glory represents a frightening memento mori for Tzetzes, 
who like Homer strives for eternal life through his writing. This anxiety runs through 
many of Tzetzes’ works; in a scholium on the Exegesis on the Iliad we learn that one 
of his students had taken diligent notes in class and was planning to publish it all 
under his own name. When Tzetzes found out about this he quickly compiled the text 
from his lecture notes. He also supposedly ran into similar problems with his 


54 Exegesis on the Iliad, 42.1—5. 

55  Chiliades, ed. P. A. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae (Naples 1968) scholium on 13.620a. 

56 Scholium on Exegesis on the Iliad, 8.3, p. 423.10-16; cf. Budelmann, ‘Classical commentary in Byzan- 
tium’, 150-1; Conley, ‘Byzantine criticism and the uses of literature’ 684-5. 
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commentary on Lycophron, as we learn from a reference in a letter (42 Leone), which is 
further explained in the Chiliades: 


Taútnv 5€ mv £&mow éogetepifetd tc, 

obyi mv BiBAov zap’ adtod A£yov é£&nynefvo- 480 
OAM’ EPUNVEVOY TH PATH oúunavta tà ts BiBAOD, 

tiv BíBAov énikpórvov ðe koi tols qoot A£yov, 

Oikeiov TEKVa Aoywouo &rEp Epeppnvedvot, 

&nóv1a, Kai tov TCétlnv Se Kai Aovdopav Kai tóntov, 

EWS NOAAOL TOV POTTY TH kéin TH Exeivov 485 
AAbpaiwms TApELoppHoavtEs EMEDPOV tò DupAtov, 

Kat tov é&nynodpevov otitws é&upptou£vov, 

NAYOVOVTO Koi UGALOTA tois EvNPYETHMEVOLG, 

&v0' oonep EKANPHOATO LOIPAV TOV TOAGLVOLV, 

Wote kai KAaOvPpiCeoBat tois £onpyernu£votc. 490 


A certain someone expropriated this exegesis, | but did not say that the exegesis was 
written by Tzetzes. | He explained all phrases in the book, | keeping the book itself 
hidden, lecturing to his students, | claiming that his explanations were children of his 
own mind, | while railing at Tzetzes and striking him being absent, | until one day 
when some of his students in secret | entered the cellar of this man and found the 
book, | and that their exegete had been treated with such insolence. | And they suf- 
fered, especially for the sake of the kindness done to them: | as a reward [their 
exegete] had been allotted an abominable fate, | treated despitefully even by his 
beneficiaries.?" 


By now we recognize the terms in which Tzetzes formulates his ethical principles of 
authorship: the idea of kinship is invoked, but this time not between author and 
reader but author and text. This natural family bond has been broken and an illegitimate 
father has claimed Tzetzes’ words to be the ‘children of his own mind’. Moreover, he has 
not only suppressed Tzetzes’ name but even abused him verbally in his absence; thus, 
rather than. repaying his debt to the author by contributing to the immortalization of 
his name he has done the opposite. We know that the much more successful Eustathios 
of Thessalonike frequently stole from Tzetzes without ever crediting him,°* and perhaps 
these complaints scattered throughout Tzetzes’ works should be seen as desperate pleas 
to be quoted by name from an author operating according to the increasingly competitive 
economy of Comnenian patronage but in a grammatical and exegetical textual tradition 
where anonymous recycling was the norm. 


57 Chiliades, 8.204.479-88. 
58 For particularly incriminating examples see Conley, ‘Byzantine criticism’, 684 and add Parekbolai on the 
Odyssey, 1410.25-7 (Tzetzes, Letters, 14, p. 25, 5-6 Leone and Chiliades, 7.106-9). 
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Let us at last examine how these themes relate to Homer’s death in the Exegesis: 


Tocat 8& ó &vip ovvétn nevig, Gc, tò 8T] Aeyópevov, NSE Kdva 60vac001 tpépet: 
10010 5€ Sov $E Ov te tà tovtov TOMUATA onopáónv npómv £A£yeto, Ev oanpois TOL 
yaptais v(epóugvo, & Kai ovvrjopoicev botepov ó A8nvotoc IIgwiotpotoc, £x te toO 
Ono Tov GAéov év tÔ aiviyuor &mocmOrivon abtov, unè &KdAovBov Exovta, dg’ od 
àv guepaOyKe, 6 tı Sp@vtes Tjoav oi &Atetc. 


The man lived in poverty to such an extent that he — as the saying goes — could not 
even nurture a dog. This is evident both from that his poems at first were recited in a 
scattered manner, preserved on some putrid sheets [of parchment or paper] and later 
collected by Peisistratus the Athenian, and also from that he was deceived by the fish- 
ermen with the riddle, since he did not have an attendant from whom he would have 
learned what the fishermen were doing.?? 


The subject in this section of the biographical account is Homer’s poverty, and in order to 
prove it Tzetzes invokes not only the story of the poet’s miserable death but also the 
ancient tradition about the Peisistratean recension of the Homeric epics in sixth 
century Athens. A more detailed account follows later on in the treatise, which I 
would like to quote in full: 


tx TOD 'Opfpou rnompata onopddnv mpanv £AÉyetvo, Kath vwag èv Sux TÒ 
ovyke£x 06901 xpóvo tàs PiBAOUS adtod, Kat’ £u£ SE Si tò umb& SAS civar npánv 
atà ovyyeypappéva BiBAio1c, GAAG Sà neviav tod noINTOD £v YaPtAIc GAAS 
pépeobar. Hewiotpatos 8& ó poroyortatos, £v ypóvois 100 XóAaovoc tupavvnrioag 
év toic AOnvoig, kýpvypa eexnpvée tov Éyovta ënn 'Ouüpov &nokouitei atà 
npóg aUtóv Kai £kóáotou £noug Xpucoüv óAvrupopiiGecO0ot vópicuo. oUto0 ðè 
ovvayeipas atta, EBdounKovta Kai úo ypopnporkoig Evi Exdotw £néónkg KAT 
idiav &voxeOeopnkévot Kai ovvOEivar abtd- £ketvog SE tmv £vóg ékóáotou AdTHOV 
ovvOeow aneypageto. "Yovepov 5€ od NAVTAS OLVAYAYOV nopokAnogot peyra 
te SwpEaic Exeivouc SeEimotpevoc, dnedeke tmv enoypagty ts £vóg £xéáotov 
ovvOnKns Kai NEiwoev adtods paas Kai apirEexOpws eineiv Stov Apa ein 
KPEittov Tj o0vOgoic. Kai návteg THY Aplotapxyov Kai Znvoóótov brepéKpivay: EK 
Sveiv ôè móAw, mv Apiottipyetov, Kad’ Tv vóv tò mapóv toð ‘Opnpov BiAtov 
ovvté8ertan. ‘Oc yov £x Siapopav oŭtw ovupopnBEvtwv eic Ev TEDYOS £ppóqnoav, 
payodia: KaAODVTAL paydi yàp Kupias tà vüv 'Ounpókevtpa A£yovton, (Oc 
EkAeyevta fj dnd Owwpópov PiPriwv cite ano Stapdpwv tonwv DipAiou vòs Kai 
iótav dnaptionvta £vvouxv. 


The poems of Homer were at first recited in a scattered manner; some say because 
his books were thrown in disorder with time, but I hold that it was because they 
were not even at first written down in books in their entirety by the poet but only 
on sheets [of parchment or paper] because of the poverty of the poet. But 


59 Exegesis on the Iliad, 56.11-17. 
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Peisistratus, a great lover of literature, proclaimed a proclamation in the time of 
Solon’s tyranny in Athens, saying that he who had verses of Homer should bring 
them to him and that he would give in exchange a golden coin for each verse. 
Having thus collected them he gave it 72 grammarians for each and everyone 
to examine and assemble after his own judgment. He then had a copy made of 
each and everyone’s composition. When he later brought them all together in 
one place, thanking them with great words of exhortation and gifts, he displayed 
the copy of each and every grammarian’s combination and asked them to say 
honestly and without animosity what composition was the best. And all held 
the compositions of Aristarchus and of Zenodotus to be the best, and out of 
the two they preferred that of Aristarchus, according to which our book of 
Homer today is composed. And so with various pieces gathered together in this 
way they stitched them together in one scroll, and for this reason they are 
called rbapsóidiai. For in its proper sense rbapsódiai denotes what we today 
call Homerokentra, since gathered together from different books or from different 
places in one single book they produce a sense of their own.9? 


There are many things to note here. First of all it is striking that Tzetzes and his source for 
this story (Scholia on Dionysius Thrax, p. 29.16-30.24 Hilgard) accept that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are essentially centos produced by grammarians approximating a lost original. 
The narrative seems to legitimize or at least be compatible with a literary culture in 
which these texts were constantly exploited, reinterpreted and rewritten in all sorts of 
ways. It blurs any sharp distinction between an original voice of Homer and the reshuffled 
verses through which he speaks in Prodromos’ Sale of poetical and political lives, as we 
have seen, or scolds the scribe in Tzetzes’ Chiliades. It fits a textual landscape of allegories, 
historical rephrasings (such as Tzetzes’ Little Big Iliad) and an infinite number of Troy 
stories. Admittedly, Tzetzes would later in life regret his mistake in following the source 
and placing the Alexandrian grammarians in sixth century Athens, but he was not alone 
‘in doing so: Eustathios gives the same account in his Parekbolai on the Iliad,°' and this phi- 
lological and ecclesiastical superstar may be one of the ‘aether-walkers’ that Tzetzes at one 
instance Aristophanically ridicules for making the same mistake as he did in his youth.9? 
We should also pay attention to the notion of the Homeric epics as an inherently dis- 
membered text and the paramount importance given to the grammarians in its early 
history. It reinforces the grammarian Tzetzes’ position as a devoted and legitimate son 
of Homer, and the assertion that the poems ‘used to be recited scatteredly’ (onopáónv 
xpGnv €A€yeto) even correspond to the way in which he envisions his hermeneutic con- 
tribution to Homeric scholarship. In the preface to the Exegesis Tzetzes complains that 
all of his predecessors ‘have produced exegeses on these topics in a scattered and 


60 Exegesis on the Iliad, 68.8-69.8. 
61 Eustathios, Parekbolai-on the Iliad, 5.32-36 and 6. 42. 
62 Cf. Tzetzes, Prolegomena on comedy, 2.38—9: &x koi Etepoi tes kouyoi Kai oi0gpopápnovec. 
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sprinkled form, not by summarizing and distinguishing’ ;°* Tzetztes, however, will keep 
the individual parts and the whole in order. 

More important for our purposes is the main aspect in which Tzetzes explicitly dis- 
agrees with his source. In the Scholia on Dionysius Thrax the reasons given why the 
Homeric epics were thrown into disorder are fires, floods and earthquakes (p. 29.17- 
18), but Tzetzes modifies this explanation and turns the story into evidence for the 
poet's poverty. This puts Homer in a position very close to that of Tzetzes’ self- 
representation; the lack of a proper library and sufficient funds for writing material is 
by far the most common motif in his rhetoric of poverty. In the Exegesis (21-3) he 
tells us that the personal disaster in Berroia forced him to sell off all his books and there- 
fore he apologizes for debasing the exact phrasing when delivering quotations from 
memory. In the Allegories of the Iliad (15.87) he exclaims ‘my head is my library’. In 
the Chiliades he gives himself the epithet &ipAmg (8.173) and often complains about 
his lack of writing material (10. 452-53) and books (12.4). There is always a hint of 
his desperate situation; the students who frequent his classroom and the patrons who 
commission his poems better keep on supporting him financially or else his intellectual 
activities may come to a standstill. But when. emplotting the life of Homer, Tzetzes 
finds no patrons, no devoted students and not even a servant to guide the blind bard 
in his final days. We have seen that in Prodromos' dialogue the gods and heroes eulogized 
in the epics are made a symbol for the beneficiaries of poetry, but the Narcissus we are 
dealing with here finds his looking glass in the early history of the Homeric text. It 
would have been lost forever were it not for the financial intervention of Peisistratus 
and the hard and competitive work of the 72 grammarians. Peisistratus is thus described 
as the ideal patron, as a Maecenas, as it were: He rewarded all who brought verses of 
Homer to him and generously compensated the grammarians for their efforts. And 
above all, he kept Homer's immortal name from being erased. In case this characteriz- 
ation of the passage seems unconvincing I wish to direct your attention to the epithet 
given to Peisistratus, quUioAoyéxooc, here translated (rather unsatisfactorily) ‘a great 
lover of literature’. This unusual title in the feminine case, qUioAoyoXm, is used five 
times by Prodromos in his grammar dedicated to the sebastokratorissa Eirene (80.3; 
91.2; 92.7; 143.27; 146.23) and in a poem to her (Historical Poems, 46). It is also 
found in Manasses’ Chronicle (3) and in Tzetzes’ Theogony (2).°* It almost seems to 
have been reserved for her: Tzetzes does not, for instance, use it for his patron empress 
Eirene (Bertha of Sulzbach) in his Allegories of the Iliad. However, a much clearer allu- 
sion to Peisistratus occurs at the beginning of book 16 of this poem where Tzetzes had to 
change patron in 1147 and now addresses Konstantinos Kotertzes:$? 


63 Exegesis on the Iliad, 5.6-7: napaonopáðnv S€ Kai reputevóónv nepi tovtov, GAN’ od koxouóonv xoi 
OvAANnPSHV EEnyjoavto. 

64 On this patron see now A. Rhoby, ‘Verschiedene Bemerkungen zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene und zu 
Autoren in ihrem Umfeld’, Nea Rhome 6 (2009) 305-36. 

65 See A. Rhoby, ‘loannes Tzetzes als Auftragsdichter', Graeco-Latina Brunensia 15 (2010) 155-70: 
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Méxpt tig OY tò oúvtayua £ypó«pn th Avacon: 
évtedOev fv 8& Kivdvvos Aoudv napea8fivoa 

£v óvo1poríq nepioof| TOV YPNLATOSOTODVIOV. 

O 8' £oygviis IHetoíotpatog KoiépiGno Kwvotavtivos 
Xpniuecot OPOts £xéonevoev eic 1£Aoc npoox8fivod 
G0£v évteððev naca tovto npokeio00 yópic. 


Until rhapsody omicron this work was written for the empress | from that point there 
was a danger that the rest should remain uncompleted | due to the excessive peevish- 
ness of the financiers. | But noble Peisistratus Kotertzes Konstantinos | through his 
money hurried on its completion, and so from this point may all thanks be to this 
man.$é 

The message is clear: Iam Homer, my work a new Iliad, but it would be lost, were it not 
for my patron, a new Peisistratus.°” 


66 - Allegories on the Iliad, 16.1—6. 

67 Iwish to express my gratitude to Ingela Nilsson for valuable comments at various stages of this paper and 
to Przemystaw Marciniak for helpful discussions about Prodromos' Sale of poetical and political lives. | would 
also like to thank the anonymous referee for very helpful comments. 
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Lapua £ikfj kexouévov Ó KGAALOTOS KOOLLOG, 
The fairest order in the world is a heap of random sweepings. 
Heraclitus D.124 


This article examines the ways in which the perennial philosophy of Heraclitus becomes a 
site where the battle between modernist and postmodernist poetics unfolds. Seferis 
and Elytis exploit the Heraclitean doctrines of change, unity of opposites and the all- 
permeating logos in a manner that allows them to conceptualize and present what 
Lyotard calls the ‘modernist sublime’. Fostieris mobilizes the very same doctrines 
within his poetry, flouting the logical law of contradiction as Heraclitus did. By using 
and abusing the very concepts he challenges, Fostieris interrogates the modernist quest 
for master narratives and universal consensus, bringing forward the illusory character 
of such endeavours. 


Heraclitus was a philosopher at the threshold of the fifth century BC. He was a thinker on 
nature and the human soul. His picture-language and oracular style’ might be poetic, but 
Heraclitus was not a poet per se. He was not pursuing an aesthetic vision of the world. As 
Axelos remarks, ‘the Cosmos is not an aesthetic object for him: it contains everything that 
exists, therefore it contains us. The philosopher is not outside the change and fluidity of 
the world.’ 

One can understand how Nietzsche fell under the spell of Heraclitus as early as 1870 
and modelled his Zarathustra after him. What is puzzling is the attraction the ancient 
philosopher exerts upon a number of different poets. André Breton, for example, 
sought to appropriate Heraclitus in order ‘to synthesize the productive dialectical 


1 W.K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, I (Cambridge 1962) 414, 438. 

2  K.Axelos, O HpókAett0g kat n ptAocogia (Athens 1986) 267. 

3 A. Hussey and J. Stubbs, ‘Tempête de flammes: Surrealism, Bataille and the perennial philosophy of Her- 
aclitus’, Parallax 3:2 (1997) 151-66: 160; also J. B. Waugh, ‘Heraclitus: The Postmodern Presocratic?' The 
Monist 74:4 (1991) 605-23: 605. 
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tension within and between "instruments" — the bow and the lyre, the political and the 
poetic, as well as the real and the surreal’.* In Heraclitus’ doctrine of the hidden unity 
of the cosmos, Breton also saw the goal of the mystical union of opposites within the 
unconscious that the Surrealists were trying to express through automatic writing.’ In 
a similar fashion, Georges Bataille sought to reach a state of ‘non-savoir’, a destruction 
of identity, which would allow him to connect with the Absolute, the Heraclitean logos 
that permeates all things. In his mystical text ‘Méditation héraclitéenne’ published in the 
shadow of World War II (1939) he portrays war, Heraclitus’ ‘father of all’, as the highest 
form of irrational desire. At about the same time (1936), Eliot chose the following frag- 
ments, in the original, as epigraphs for ‘Burnt Norton’ and later for the whole of the Four 
Quartets, bringing Heraclitus to the centre of his ‘turning world’ and of modernist lit- 
erary creation: 


Tod Aóyov 8' £óvt1og Evvod oova oi nooi We iSiav ëyovtes qpóvnow. 

Although the account is shared; most men live as though their thinking were a 

private possession. (D.2)’ 

'O666 &vo xét» uia koi our. 

The way up and down is one and the same. (D.60)? 

In the Heraclitean logos Eliot found the principle that permeates and governs the shat- 
tered modern world. He could not have found a better representative for the underlying 
universalism in his poetry, a precursor that evokes the Upanishads and presages the 
Gospels and the mystics.? 

In the present study we will investigate the influence Heraclitus has exerted upon two 
Greek Nobel Prize-winning poets, Seferis and Elytis, and a poet of the Generation of the 
1970s, Andonis Fostieris, whose dialogue with the Pre-Socratics is of structural impor- 
tance in understanding his work. Before proceeding to the analysis of individual poets, 
I would like to clarify a few points regarding my title. The choice of the three poets 
may immediately raise some questions, since these are not the only ones with a strong 
relation to Heraclitus. The philosopher appears in poetry written before them, most 
notably in Gatsos' Auopyóg (1943) and Sikelianos’ "Tlvevuuoró eußarńpio’ (1945). 
Both Seferis and Elytis creatively exploit their precursors’ dialogue with Heraclitus, 


4 J.P. Eburne, ‘The obscure object of revolt: Heraclitus, Surrealism's lighting-conductor’, $ymploke 8.1-2 
(2000) 180—204: 187. 

5 Hussey and Stubbs, ‘Tempête’, 156. Breton, together with Aragon, discovered Heraclitus through Hegel 
in the twenties. 

6 Ibid., 163. 

7  Forthe multiple meanings of Aóyog see C. H. Khan, ‘A new look at Heraclitus’, American Philosophical 
Quarterly 1:3 (1964) 191-3. 

8 The original texts and translations of Heraclitus’ fragments are taken from C. H. Kahn, The Art and 
Thougbt of Heraclitus (Cambridge 1981) but in the Diels-Kranz numbering system. 

9  Foranoverview of the relation between Heraclitus and Christian or other systems of thought see Axelos, 
O HpáxkAevoc, and M. L. West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient (Oxford 1971). 
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Seferis in ‘Mvjun, B’’, which we will discuss below, and Elytis in To Aétov Eoti and else- 
where. Heraclitus enters the first version of Embiricos’ pantheon in ‘Mneétov, and con- 
tinues to have an impact on the post-war generations as well, a phenomenon that - 
culminates in the 1970s, where he inhabits the poetic landscape together with other Pre- 
Socratics. The Heraclitean presence as we find it in poets such as Takis Sinopoulos, Nikos 
Karouzos, Dimitris Papaditsas, Giannis Kouvaras, Tasos Galatis, Lefteris Poulios, Athina 
Papadaki and Giorgos Blanas tends to linger, instead of waning, over the years as the 
more recent collections of Manolis Pratikakis and Christophoros Liontakis strongly 
suggest. My choice of Fostieris, among all the poets of his generation, was guided by 
reasons of space, but mostly by the extensive presence of Heraclitus in his work and 
the precise way it articulates Heraclitus’ thought as a clear challenge to Seferis and 
Elytis. Fostieris is therefore a provocative place to open a conversation about the use 
of Heraclitus in the 1970s.!! It is hoped that from this a broader discussion on the gen- 
eration will emerge. Fostieris’ collections also contain a systematic dialogue with philo- 
sophers such as Melissus, Zeno, Parmenides and Empedocles. But the presence of 
Heraclitus stands out above all as a mark of a new perception of reality and truth that 
I characterize as ‘a turn’ in Greek poetry and relate to postmodern thought. This 
brings us to the main term in our title and its corollaries. 

For reasons of precision, I want first to define the concept of modernism as I under- 
stand it for the purposes of this paper, and then offer a corresponding definition of post- 
modernism. For modernism I concur with Edward Cutler’s investigation which, 
following the critical legacy of Benjamin and Adorno, looks for the birthplace of the 
modern in the nineteenth-century urban milieu," in definitions such as the classic formu- 
lation given by Baudelaire in 1859. Talking about the painter Constantin Guys, Baude- 
laire defines ‘modernity’ as the ‘business to extract from fashion whatever element it may 
contain of poetry within history, to distil the eternal from the transitory’. Speaking in 
binary terms, Baudelaire suggests that the artist should regard ‘the ephemeral, the fugi- 
tive, the contingent’ of everyday life as the ‘other half’ of ‘the eternal and the immutable’. 
Thus, the task of the modernist aesthetic for him is to seek ‘the soul’ behind ‘the body’, to 
retrieve ‘the spiritual’ behind the ‘material’.'? In my view, the above definition illustrates 
the modernists’ perception of truth as correspondence to reality as well as the binarisms 
that guide their thinking. As we shall see more clearly below, this way of interpreting 
reality has its foundation in Platonic and Aristotelian concepts and representations and 
is in marked contrast with the Heraclitean philosophy. 

In the present paper I accept postmodernism as Jencks defines it, namely, as ‘the con- 
tinuation of Modernism and its transcendence, a double activity that acknowledges our 


10 M. Pratikakis, H uayeía tng un dtexdixnons (Athens 1999), C. Liontakis, Ero tépua tng zAávng (Athens 
2010). 

11 See also Volkovitch's introduction to his French translation of Fostieris: A. Fostieris, La Pensée apparti- 
ent au deuil, trans. M. Volkovitch (Paris 1998) 110. 

12 E.S. Cutler, Recovering the New: Transatlantic Roots of Modernism (Hanover, NH 2003). 

13 C. Baudelaire, The Painter of Modern Life (London 1964) 12-14. 
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complex relationship to the preceding paradigm and world view.’ As a movement that 
signifies ‘the end of a single world-view and, by extension, “a war on totality”, a resist- 
ance to single explanations, a respect for difference and a celebration of the regional, 
local and particular'.!^ I also adopt Lyotard's term ‘master narrative’ or ‘grand narra- 
*15 to describe the modernists’ quest for all-encompassing explanations and everlast- 
ing, sublime truths as championed in Baudelaire’s definition above. I find no better 
example than the philosophy of Heraclitus to illustrate what Bernd Magnus calls an ‘anti- 
foundational’ and 'anti-essentialis? mode of thinking.!é As Waugh has shown, Heracli- 
tus opens up the road to pluralism, sharing with the postmodernists the same 
perspectivism and suspicion of transcendental arguments, critique of binarism, erasure 


tive 


of the boundaries between philosophy and literature, rejection of genealogical narratives 
for ontology and the self-deconstructing nature of discourse.! 

One only needs to think of Heraclitus’ critique of Hesiod and Homer in order to 
understand his suspicion of ‘given’ truths. Both his precursors evoke the Muse to enable 
them to speak the truth, whereas Heraclitus only trusts the senses, provided the observer 
is alert and comprehending.!? His near-contemporary Parmenides was also dictated by 
the Muse to write his poem in which he rejects all Becoming, accepting only the eternal, 
unchanging Being as real. Thus, the Heraclitean thinker stands at the opposite extreme 
to the Parmenidean.? Plato will later try to resolve the tension between Being and Becom- 
ing, favouring, as we shall see, the eternal and the ideal over Becoming, which is ephemeral. 

In the analysis that follows we will try to locate what exactly in Heraclitus’ text 
attracts Greek poets of such diverse agendas. In doing so we will ferret out how the 
poets’ attraction to the ‘dark philosopher’? has changed over the years. The basic 
hypothesis of the present article is that the ancient struggle between Being and Becoming 
was rekindled as the generation of the 1970s became more and more preoccupied with 
the ways vocabularies create descriptions of the world and ourselves instead of ade- 
quately or inadequately expressing them.^! Thus Seferis’ and Elytis’ interpretations of 


14 C. Jencks, The Post-Modern Reader (London 1992) 11. 

15 J.F. Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge (Minneapolis 1984). 

16 B. Magnus, ‘Nietzsche and postmodern criticism’, Nietzsche-Studien 18 (1989) 301-16. 

17. Waugh, 'Heraclitus', 609. 

18 SeeD.55: ‘whatever comes from sight, hearing, learning from experience: this I prefer’, but also ‘eyes and 
ears are poor witnesses for men if their souls do not understand the language' (D.107). The inconsistency with 
D.101a: ‘eyes are surer witnesses than ears’ can be explained in the context of the oral culture of which 
Heraclitus was still a part: ears can deceive those who simply rely on hearsay. 

19 D. R. Danielson, The Book of the Cosmos: Imagining the Universe from Heraclitus to Hawking 
(Cambridge, MA 2000) 16. Contemporary thinkers acknowledge Heraclitus as the first to grasp the truth 
in the becoming of nature. I. Prigogine, The End of Certainty: Time, Chaos and the New Laws of Nature 
(New York 1996) 10-11. 

20 The epithets ‘the Riddler’ and ‘the Dark One’ were already bestowed upon him in antiquity. Guthrie, A 
History, 410-15. 

21 For the way conceptions are made by our vocabularies see R. Rorty, Contingency, Irony and Solidarity 
(New York 1989) 7. 
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Heraclitus are modernist, seeking universal metaphysical truths in the work of a philoso- 
pher who was ‘not yet thinking metaphysically’.*” Their readings are in line with classical 
readings, which are guided by what Heidegger called ‘Platonic and Aristotelian represen- 
tations’ and standards.” By contrast, Fostieris’ use of Heraclitus shows a suspicion of 
transcendental arguments and consolatory truths, while preserving the complex, unset- 
tling character of Heraclitus’ tensions. 


Seferis 


Seferis, who also translated a significant number of Heraclitean fragments,?^ exploits the 
philosophy of Heraclitus when he wants to speak about the injustice of war or of political 
disorder. At such moments there is always a complex network of allusions present, 
among which Eliot also appears. In “Evac yépovtac omv oxponotoqui, written in 
1942, Seferis evokes the Heraclitean river to highlight the necessity of poetry to rise 
above particular events, which are fleeting anyway, and capture the larger picture, just 
like Heraclitus’ image of the river that always has the same course even though its 
waters are never the same: 


Ki dpa npénet vot Aoyapioovue KATH TOD npoyapoüue, 


OAAG uie K&rotov GAAO tpóno, uropeí va £24 va TH koc 
TO pop ROTEL xov Pyaiver and tg ueyóAec AipvEs tw KAELOTES Boi omy Appi 


TOV SEV ELVOL TOTES TOV TO 1810, KATH TOV SISKOKAV ot NOACLOL YPOLPOTIOMEVOL, 
K1 @OTOOO HEVEL TAVTA TO 1510 CHLOE, TO (to GOTPALA, 


Kat TO i610 Enueio, 
o itos npooavoctoAtuóc.^? 


The fragments evoked here, alongside the obvious allusion to Four Quartets,^$ are those 
that contain the doctrine of the flux: 


Tlotap® yap ook £ouv éuffivoa dic TH AdTH... OLSE Ovntfic oboiac dic Goog xoà 
&Ew, GAA’ tómt Kai txer uevorfoAfis ox(óviot Kai nóX cuvéyeu LOAAOV 6& ode 
név O05’ VOTEPOV GAA’ GUA OVVÍOTATAL xoi ixoAeineu koi npóogtot koi iae. 
One cannot step twice into the same river, nor can one grasp any mortal substance in 
a stable condition, but it scatters and again gathers; it forms and dissolves, and 
approaches and departs. (D.91) 


22 M. Heidegger and E. Fink, Heraclitus Seminar (Evanston 1993) 75-6. 

23 M. Heidegger, Early Greek Thinking (New York 1975) 14. See also E. Havelock, ‘Preliteracy and the 
Presocratics’, University of London Institute of Classical Studies Bulletin 13 (1966) 44-67 

24 G. Seferis, Metæypagéç, ed. Y. Yatromanolakis (Athens 1980) 53-7. | 

25 G. Seferis, Morhuarta (Athens 1974) 200-1. 

26 "The Dry Salvages’ I, 1-6. 
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Totapoion totow adtoiow guBaivovow ëtepa Kai ëtepa 0500. Emppei. 
As they step into the same rivers, other and still other waters flow upon them. (D.12) 


The speaker of the poem appears vexed by fluidity, seeking to rise above the mutability of 
experience and contain its movement inside a stable form. Heraclitus’ doctrine of change 
is also related to the *&puovin &qavijg [‘invisible harmony’ ] in nature, which is *gaveptig 
Kpeitt@v’ [‘stronger than the visible’] (D.54). This kind of harmony explains how ‘the 
way up and the way down’ are ‘one and the same’, as well as the ever-present tension 
between opposites, which according to Heraclitus are also one and the same.?” As 
Guthrie points out, the ‘apparent harmony’ is for Heraclitus ‘a state of precarious equi- 
librium’ between opposite forces. Without the underlying ‘warfare’ between them, the 
world would ‘disintegrate and perish’.?’ In Seferis’ poem, written in the heart of war, 
it is evident that war and peace are not equal opposites. For Seferis war is more like 
the flowing water, while peace is something more substantial, like the course of the 
river. It is evident that Seferis, like Aristotle,” is uneasy about what the latter called 
‘logical contradictions’ in Heraclitus and seeks to ‘repair’ the splintered world of 
human experience. His uneasiness about Becoming and his quest for a ‘fixed sign’, a 
‘final vocabulary'?? is evident in the words ‘to i510 Znyeio’. As we shall see, he will 
later find a metaphysical path to the philosopher’s ‘hidden message’ through St John 
the Divine. This will allow him to govern the Heraclitean flux. 

Seferis’ desire to discover order and meaning in the disordered world could not have 
found a better source of solace than fragment 94, the one most often quoted by him: 


“HAs ody onepprioevot pétpa: ei 6& un, Epwoec pv Aixns Exixovpot é&guprjoovow. 
The sun will not transgress his measures. If he does, the Furies, ministers of Justice, 
will find him out. (D.94) 


In his Nobel acceptance speech he cites this fragment and stresses the significance it 
carries for his poetry as an illustration of a law of justice, which is at once natural and 
human.?! In a similar manner he evokes D.94 in his 1949 letter on ‘KizAn’ in order to 
justify the reasons behind the substitution of Socrates for Tiresias: ‘the Apology is one 
of the most influential texts in my life; maybe because my generation grew up and 
lived at the time of injustice’ .°? After that he goes on to explain how he identifies ‘human- 
ism’ with Greek nature and light and how it was Heraclitus who most successfully articu- 
lated this identity of natural and cosmic law: 


27 ‘Od« £uo0 GAAG 100 Adyov a&Koboavtas óuoAoyeiv GoPov £ouv Ev návta eivav |'It is wise listening not to 
me but to the report, to agree that all things are one'] (D.50). 

28 Guthrie, A History, 440. 

29 Ibid., 460. 

30 Rorty (Contingency, 7) calls ‘final vocabulary’ the words we use to give a coherent, justified narrative of 
our lives and beliefs. | 

31 G. Seferis, Aoxyég, II (Athens 1984) 159-60. 

32 Ibid., 54. Translations of excerpts in prose are my own unless otherwise stated. 
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The Furies will chase the sun as they chased Orestes; [...] If the light suddenly 
became Orestes? It’s so easy, think: if the light of day and human blood were the 
same thing??? 


In the preface to his translation of the Book of Revelation, Seferis refers to fragment 94 
once more in order to stress how the idea of translating the Apocalypse came to him while 
he was visiting Patmos at the time of the tragic events of September 1955, during which 
organized mobs attacked Istanbul’s Greek minority. During a peaceful dawn on the 
island, he felt the terrible darkness behind the Greek light: 


The Eumenides were waiting once again behind the sun as Herakleitos had imagined 
them. A mechanism of self-destruction was there, in motion, crushing every spark of 
goodwill and dedication.** 


In the above excerpt we see that, according to the law of justice, peace may also have to be 
ended in a brutal way, as Heraclitus puts it: 


Eidéva dé ypr| tov nóAeuov óvta Evvov, Kai ÕIKNV £ptv, Kai ywópeva TÁVTO KOT” £pi 
Koi Xypegoueva. 

One must realize that war is shared and Conflict is Justice, and that all things come 
to pass (and are ordained?) in accordance with conflict. (D.80) 


The preface to the Book of Revelation is the only instance where Seferis refers to the doc- 
trine of justice in the manner Heraclitus meant it to be. In all the other instances cosmic 
justice is evoked as a mechanism that ‘repairs’ human injustice. In ‘Eni aoxoAó0ov' 
(1971), written during the dictatorship, it is nature itself, true to the Heraclitean doctrine, 
that punishes the tyrants who overstep the ‘ordained measures'.?? As D.80 above clearly 
shows, Heraclitus' Justice is there to keep the world *tuned' like the bow and the lyre of 
fragment D.51, which we will discuss in greater detail below. The end of this tension 
would mean the end of the living world. Seferis’ use of the notion of justice is therefore 
not Heraclitean but eschatological, it is closer to the justice of the ‘Kingdom come’, a kind 
of consolatory end of strife, as we find it in poems with an apocalyptic tone such as 
*Mvrum, œ”. 

Unlike the rest of the poems in HuepoAóyto Kataotpépatoc, I", the twin poems 
'Mvfium, a’? and ‘Mvryn, B’’ are inspired by Seferis’ visit to Ephesus and Smyrna in 
1950.5 In *Mvfym, a” the speaker, unhappy with his generation, seeks to connect 
with the past for guidance. Heraclitus provides Seferis with the key to redeeming 
memory. He is the protagonist of both poems, but this is more obvious in 'Mvfym, B’’, 


33 Ibid., 55. 

34 Cited by R. Beaton, ‘From Mythos to Logos: The poetics of George Seferis', Journal of Modern Greek 
Studies 5:2 (1987) 135-52: 145. 

35 R. Beaton, George Seferis, Waiting for the Angel: A Biography (London 2003) 403. 

36 For the way the two poems complement each other see C. Williams, ‘Readings in Eliot: ‘Allusion as a 
technique in the poetry of George Seferis', unpublished PhD thesis, King's College London, 1997, 214. 
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which bears the subtitle ‘Ephesus’ and cites part of D.15 verbatim: ‘@utdc 6& Aíóng Kai 
Aióvvcoc" [‘Hades and Dionysus are the same’],°” while indirectly evoking the omnipo- 
tent logos of D.2 through the repetition of the line ‘the poem is everywhere’ .?? 

The reference to the Furies in *Mvfym, œ” has often been taken as an evocation of 
Heraclitus.?? But the poem seems to be highly dependent on another fragment which, 


as far as I know, has previously gone unnoticed: 


Kı £yó ota yépwx pov uóvo p’ Eva koA áp 


Htav ÉPNUN m vox xa to PEyyapt otn xàon 
Ka própiGe TO youa and tv TeAEvTaAia Bpoxm. (1-3) 


XvAXoyiotnka va PvonEw Eva GKONO K1 EMEA VIPAAHKA TOV GAAO KdOLLO 
QVTÓV nov pe DA£net REP’ an’ TN voyta UEG AN’ TO PWG LOD 
TOV VPaivovv ta Kop Covtavó, ot KAPSLEG Yupvég 


K1 1] HYANN xov aviiket kat otg Xenvég 


KABOG kot otov &ávOporo KAL OTHV nÉtpo KAL oto VEPO KAL oto xoptápt 
KOAL OTO CHO NOV Kottáet KATÓMATA TO OGvorto TOV EPYETAL VA TO Ttápet. 
: Etol TPOY@PEGA oto CKOTELVO LOVOTATL 
Kt E€oTPLYa oto TEPBOAL LOD KL £okonyo kt £Oonyo, TO KAA 
Kat TEAL wiOdpioa: Oa yiver n aváotaon mav ovy, 
TMS AGurovv twv &voien ta Sévtpa Ga podapioer tov ópOpov m LApyapvyn, 
Oa Exvayiver to nEAGYO kou TAL TO KDA Ba tváře THY A~podim: 
giuaote o onópoc nov neOaiver. Kot urka ot’ aðeiavó pov to onit. (13-24)*° 


&vOporog v £Uppóvn pcos ntet ov: anooPecGeic dwerc, Cov è mte 
t€ 0veórtoc ebduv, &ypnyopüsg &xteto1 ebSovtos. 

A man strikes a light for himself in the night, when his sight is quenched. Living, he 
touches the dead in his sleep; waking, he touches the sleeper. (D.26) 


‘Mvúun, @’’, like D.26, uses imagery of opposites, living/dead, waking/sleeping, daylight/ 
night transformed into a continuum. The poem takes place at night, but the abrupt begin- 
ning suggests that the poet is narrating a dream or vision. The cryptic lines 13-16 speak 
of a ‘contact’ with the.dead ‘beyond the night from within my light’. The verb *&rxeo0ov 
means both ‘kindle’ and ‘touch’. Another translation of D.26 would be: ‘the man alive 


37 For the ways in which Heraclitus is evoked in a manner that brings Solomos and Sikelianos together in 
‘Mviun, B’’ in order to prophesy the rebirth of ‘Higher Greece’ see N. Vayenas, O mounts kat o yopevtnc 
(Athens 1979) 207. For its relation to ‘Little Gidding’ II, see Williams, ‘Readings’, 209-15. 

38 Vayenas (O roinths, 207), interprets the allusion to D.2 as an artistic necessity to connect with tradition 
and the extinction of personality. For Seferis’ mistranslation of the fragment in ‘Oepw6 nMootáov, B’ and his 
later abandonment of the ‘extinction of personality’ cliché see Beaton ‘From Mythos’, 144 and Williams 
‘Readings’, 275-6. 

39 Beaton ‘From Mythos’, 144. 

40 Seferis, Hotfjuaxa, 245-6. 
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kindles the dead man'*' and that is precisely what happens in Seferis’ poem: it is through 
his light that the dead can see him. In his sleep he ‘touches’ the realm of the dead, but he 
does not enter it — he is still alive, the light is ‘woven by living bodies’ (1.15). The enigmatic 
D.26 also tells us that when the sleeper is awake, in the light of day, he is in ‘touch’ with 
previous sleeping states through memory;* in a similar way, ‘Mviun, œ’ is a recovery of 
different, partial states of consciousness. The epigraph from the Apocalypse and the refer- 
ence to the ‘dark path’ in the last stanza are noteworthy because, as we shall explore in 
Elytis’ poem below, Heraclitus’ all-permeating logos often coexists with references to 
apocalyptic narratives. In such cases, the truth that is being revealed by the poet/mystic 
is the reassurance of a resurrection, a revival closely in line with the end of ‘KiyAn’ 
and of Tpia kpvqá xoijpata. In ‘Mvhun, œ’ we again find the reed together with Aphro- 
dite as in ‘KiyAn’. We also witness what Christopher Williams calls a shift from the earlier 
Eliot of Tbe Waste Land to Four Quartets. The whole poem is actually very close in 
tone to ‘East Coker’, III, where the speaker condemns the modern world and seeks to 
be immersed in darkness.** But Eliot's darkness is predicated upon St John of the 
Cross. In *Mvfjm, œ” Seferis also condemns his generation and walks along a dark 
path, but he does not merely follow in the footsteps of Eliot: he speaks as a poet-prophet 
who continues an eastern mystical tradition. In order to achieve this, he shrewdly uses the 
idea of ‘the self as the inner light of man’ found in D.26'$ to substitute Heraclitus for 
western mysticism, giving his poem a subliminal ending of national dimensions. 

Heraclitus scholars treat the doctrine of Justice as inextricably linked with the doc- 
trine of the cosmic fire, as the phrasing of the following fragments shows: 


"Aíkn KATOATIVETAL WELDSOV TEKTOVAS xoi propa. 

Justice will catch up with those who invent lies and those who swear to them. 
(D.28B) 

II&vto. tò nip £n£A00v xpiwei xoi KATOATWETOL. 

Fire coming on will discern and catch up with all things. (D.66)^ 


The everlasting fire that ‘discerns’ judges’ all things is the protagonist of Tpia kpvqá 
zoifjuaza (1966). Beyond the overt allusions to D.2 on logos and D.64 on the thunderbolt 
that ‘steers all things’ (‘téSe né&vta oiaKiCer Kepavvdc’),*® the whole of the collection is 


41 U. Holscher, ‘Paradox, simile, and gnomic utterance in Heraclitus’, in A. P. D. Mourelatos (ed.), The Pre- 
Socratics (Princeton 1993) 229-38: 234. 

42 Kahn, The Art, 215. 

43 Williams, ‘Readings’, 215. 

44 Eliot, Collected Poems, 180. 

45 H. Gardner, The Art of T.S. Eliot (New York 1959) 168. 

46 As Kahn remarks (The Art, 298) there is a striking parallel between D.26 and the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad 4:3: ‘When both sun and moon have set |...| what is the light of man then? The self becomes his light 
then [...] For, having fallen asleep, he transcends this world’. 

47 Kahn, The Art, 272: ‘But in D.66 the scope of justice is universal: it will- catch up with all things.’ 

48 G.S. Kirk, Heraclitus: Tbe Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge 1962) 349. 
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predicated upon a reworking of the Heraclitean fragments. The recurrent process of 
metamorphosis and the distress it causes the speaker, which acts as a unifying thread 
throughout the poems, relies on the fluidity mentioned above: ov5é Bvnris oboias Sic 
&yao8e Kati €Ew (‘nor can one grasp any mortal substance in a stable condition’) 
(D.91). The exhortation *'Aé&ov mows sicoar and the blank paper that mirrors the 
poetic subject reveal the poem’s fundamental method to be the self-search, a method 
first taught by Heraclitus: 


"EdtCnodunv égeovitóv. 

I went in search of myself. (D.101) 

AvOpónotot not uéxeott yivóoketv &£ovtoUc xoi ceppoveiv. 

It belongs to all men to know themselves and to think well. (D.116) 


Some of the most cryptic poems of *Ogpwó nAtootéov are rooted in the Heraclitean per- 
ception of logos as something that men fail to grasp as if they were asleep: 


IIpénet va Byes anró tovto tov nvo- 
TOVTO TO paotyouévo oppo. (T) 


O xóopoc TOALYLEVOG OTH VAPKOTIKÓ GEVTOVIA 
dev ÉXEL tinote GAAO VA npooqépet 
Tapa coto to tépa. (E’) 


av énegte ÉTOL avtds o nvog 
avópeoo otic SkpvEs vov vekpóv. (ET') 


Od del Gonep xoOe060vtag nowiv Kai Aéyew. 

We should not act and speak like men asleep. (D.71) 

Odvatdc &onv OKdoa &yepOÉvrec óp£opev, ókóoo. 0& Evdovtes Unvoc. 
Death is all things we see awake; all we see asleep is sleep. (D.21) 


Natural elements are also significant throughout Tpia kpvqó xoinuata. The secret mess- 
ages behind the river, the sea, the sun and the rose invite us to a game of hide-and-seek, 
similar to nature's game in Eliot's Four Quartets. One could easily surmise that even the 
title of the collection relies heavily on D.123: ‘púow kpbateoOa1 quU (‘nature loves to 
hide’), making Heraclitus a parent text of equal significance for the collection as The 
Book of Revelation and Four Quartets.” 

In conclusion we may say that Seferis perceives Heraclitus as a metaphysical thinker 
and projects moral and political implications onto his theory of natural law. But Seferis is 


49 On the basis of the title Tpia xpvqá rorńuata and the numerical structure of the text, Beaton, ‘From 
Mythos’, 144, contends that the unifying principle of the whole work is derived from the Book of Revelation. 
On the basis of the title and the poem’s dependence upon the seasonal change, Williams, ‘Readings’, 271, sees 
Four Quartets as a parent text of structural importance. 
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not alone in this. As Kahn remarks, although Heraclitus appears to be a precursor of the 
Enlightenment in many respects, he is a conservative in his view of nomos and physis: 


[Flor him there is no split in principle between nomos and nature. As an institution, 
law is neither man-made nor conventional: it is the expression in social terms of the 
cosmic order for which another name is Justice (8ixn).°° 


Thinking in Platonic and Aristotelian terms, Kahn concludes that Plato, who, like Her- 
aclitus, had seen his city ‘conquered in war and torn by civil strife’, echoes his precursor 
‘in defending the natural basis of the moral order" ?' But it is questionable whether Her- 
aclitus meant to apply his theory of natural law in politics. The ruling principle of his phil- 
osophy is that of change, of Becoming? and that does not combine easily with 
conservative political structures. 

Seferis was looking for a principle that would signify the end of strife and change, 
and a vocabulary that would allow him to form the master narrative of the reconciliation 
of opposites. This would enable him to give order to the fluidity of experience and control 
the ‘instability of mortal substance’ that Heraclitus speaks of in D.91. Like Eliot before 
him, Seferis found this unifying principle in the Heraclitean logos.?? The logos in the form 
of fire/justice provides the sublime ending in Tpia xpvqá rorhuata: 


0,11 népace NEpacE GMOTK. 


Kı exeiva akóun mov dev népacav 

MPENEL Va KAODV 

TOVTO TO HEOTEPL xov KAPPHONKE o TALOS 

orv Korpót& tov EKATOPLAAOD póðov. (‘OEpivd NAtootéor’, IA’) 


It is an ending that goes back to Heraclitus, via Eliot, Dante and Julian of Norwich: 


TÂ èv Be KoAG návta Kai dyaðà koi ikaw, &vOponor 5€ à uev Gika drEvrnpaotv 
à õè Sika. 

For god all things are fair and good and just, but men have taken some things as 
unjust, others as just. (D.102)?* 


But the purifying fire that consumes the corrupt world and presages a new one constitutes 
a distortion of D.90: 'IIupóg &vrouoifr] tà névta koi nip ómávwov Skwonep ypvood 
ypiuata Kai yonwatwv xpvoóc' [‘All things are requital for fire, and fire for all things, 


50 Kahn, The Art, 15. Heraclitus’ political conservatism is evident in D.33: ‘It is law also to obey the counsel 
of one’, or D.104: ‘What wit or understanding do they have? They believe the poets of the people and take the 
mob as their master, not knowing that “the many are worthless", good men are few.’ 

51 Ibid. 

52 I. Kennedy, ‘The solution of the enigma of the universe: J. F. Fourier on Heraclitus’, International Review 
of Scottish Studies 31 (2008) 69-87: 78. 

53 F. O. Matthiessen, ‘Eliot’s Quartets’, The Kenyon Review 5:2 (1943) 161-78: 178. 

54 See ‘Little Gidding’, V. Also Mother Julian of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love (London 1987) 33- 
4: ‘A person may consider that some actions are good and others are evil, but that is not how the Lord sees it.’ 
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as goods for gold and gold for goods']. It is doubtful if Heraclitus believed in conflagra- 
tion, since his fire is ‘extinguished in measures’ and never completely,” as the Stoics later 
believed.°® The misreading reveals. Seferis’ desire to give a closure to the never-ending 
cycle of the flux. The evocation of St John and the Apocalypse drives the poem 
towards a non-Heraclitean ending, which, although it may be more pagan than Chris- 
tian, is certainly transcendental, first identifying fire with logos and subsequently with 
the poet's discourse, which controls, orders and gives ‘shape and significance"? to the 
chaotic world of human experience. 


Elytis 


Elytis’ prose and poetry is permeated by the philosophy of Heraclitus. In To A&tov Eorí 
and ‘Mukph xpácwn 6640060. we find references to the fragmentariness of his work,°® 
while the short poem *Aaxovixóv' relies on at least three fragments in order to encapsu- 
late the philosophical foundations of Elytis’ poetry.” Finally, in his late poem “Tng 
Egéoov’ from Avrziká tng AUzng (1995) Elytis, like Sikelianos before him, elevates Hera- 
clitus to the level of sainthood. 

Elytis uses Heraclitus’ tropes and concepts to tackle the sublime. The fragments of 
highest significance for him are those on logos and people's failure to comprehend it. 
In ZnuoroAóywv (1977) Elytis employed the dark philosopher’s aphoristic style and 
trope of analogy to talk about such Heraclitean themes as the relation between man 
and the divine: ‘And tov Ged 1poiéxoi o &vOpcnoc dnws o kapyapiac an’ to aiya’, É! 
or the omnipotence of war: 'Maxpi& péoa ot’ anótata pá6n tov Auvoó, o nóAeuoc 

cuvexiGevav .S? It is interesting how Elytis applies the simile not to praise, but to criticize 
man for his blindness, just as Heraclitus used it: 


To óneipo vnópxet Y1Q £u, 
ónos n YA@oou yia tov Kaxpád.o2.o. 5? 
AEbVETOL &koDoavtec KMPOLOLV EOIKAOL PELTIG AVDTOLOL uapropet napeóvrac &aeivoau. 


55 Guthrie (A History, 459) cites D.30 as proof that Heraclitus didn't believe in ecpyrosis. The ‘ever-living 

fire’, which is ‘kindled in measures’ and ‘extinguished in measures’ is a verbal paradox that describes: ‘the 

cosmos in its present state’. Also Kirk, Heraclitus, 336. 

56 Beaton (George Seferis, 388) remarks how Seferis’ view here is closer to that of the Stoics, for whom the 

universe was ‘periodically consumed by fire out of which a new universe is born’. 

57 A paraphrase of Eliot on Joyce's Ulysses: ‘It [i.e. Joyce's mythical method] is simply a way of controlling, 
` of ordering, of giving a shape and a significance to the immense panorama of futility and anarchy which is 

contemporary history.’ T. S. Eliot, Selected Prose of T.S. Eliot (New York 1975) 177. 

58 O. Elytis, Hoínor (Athens 2002) 182, 213. 

59 M. Kopidakis, ‘Ou procogtKés kata oAéc tov EdvtiKod otixou’, Cogito 3 (2005) 22-5. 

60 Elytis, Hoínon, 576. 

61 Ibid., 418. 

62 Ibid., 386. 

63 Ibid., 400. 
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Not comprehending, they hear like the deaf. The saying is their witness: absent while 
present. (D.34) 


The section ‘O xno DAénev , from Tpía zoifjuava ue onuaia evKaipias (1982), is predi- 
cated upon D.123: ‘nature loves to hide’. There the poet appears as a mystic who deci- 
phers her message, which remains undelivered for the many. The direct reference to 
Heraclitus in the next lines presents the philosopher and not his thunder as the cause 
of all creation: 


ota TAPGALA tnc MiKpaoias 
KEL Tov kánote o HpákAewog 
ot&kto£ tov Kepavvd 


(Sev npoKertan yia Aá8oc)5* 


The reversal is crucial to the significance Elytis ascribes to the poetic subject as creator or 
‘restorer’ of reality. Intriguingly enough, in this poem, whose title evokes Seferis’ Tpia 
kpvqá noińuata, Heraclitus’ name also appears next to that of St John the Divine at a 
point where the poet reveals a deep consolatory truth: 


[...] n «990p& tov ypóvov £vt£Aet 0a oxpo«pet evavtiov TOD 
eivat and pévta kv and Aóyw tov Imávvou 


In his Nobel acceptance speech Elytis too mentioned Heraclitus and clearly stated how he 
perceived the Heraclitean logos: it is the second reality, the ‘world within this world’ that 
people fail to grasp. But if we look more closely, we find some interesting inconsistencies. 
In the 1944 essay Téyvn-Tiyn-Todun, Elytis designates the poet's task as a struggle to 
capture and express this second reality. Yet in the same text, with the voice of a Platonist 
rather than a Pre-Socratic, he expresses his fear of the Heraclitean fluidity and argues that 
the artist’s task is to ‘place the eternal element of beauty upon the eternally changing 
point of its human flux'.$é Elytis’ conviction here reminds us of Baudelaire's definition 
of aesthetic modernism and his exhortation to seek the eternal behind the ephemeral. 
This dualistic way of thinking has its origins in Platonic thought: it was Plato who 
invented the ideal forms, unwilling to accept the impossibility of human knowledge 
suggested by the doctrine of flux. This is an astonishing parallel, because, as Guthrie 
remarks, it was Aristotle himself who observed that Plato’s ideal forms were invented 
to revise, and thereby salvage, Heraclitean thought.°’ This position also underpins 


64 Ibid., 446. 

65 Ibid., 448. 

66 O. Elytis, Avorytá Xapriá (Athens 1987) 118. For Elytis metaphysical perspective and Platonist view of 
art see also E. Koutrianou, Me á£ova to gas (Athens 2002) 151-5. 

67 Guthrie, A History, 468: ‘Aristotle, as we know, represented Plato's doctrine of immutable forms as 
having been an outcome of, among other things, “the Heraclitean opinions that all sensible things are 
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Elytis’ perception of the role of the artist as someone for whom the world is an aesthetic 
object, while he stands outside worldly restrictions and mutability. 

Elytis’ treatment of the Heraclitean doctrine of unity is also inconsistent. In the 
beginning of his essay on Papadiamantis, Elytis makes a clear division between opposites, 
when he professes that: 


[O]ne is on the side of innocence [...] when he hasn't even reached the point of sus- 
pecting the existence of the black; and when he has covered all its range until he steps 
on the white again on the other side; fully aware that everything he came to know in 
the meantime is completely useless to him.5? 


The view of opposites here is reminiscent of Empedocles, who followed the Pythagorean 
tradition and spoke of alternate states of harmony and discord.$? For Heraclitus oppo- 
sites neither mix nor succeed each other: they are always present, the tension is never 
resolved. As Guthrie remarks, ‘cessation of struggle would mean the disintegration of 
the cosmos’.’° 

‘TloAivtponov’, from To Swtddevtpo xai n Aéxatn Tétaptn Ouopqiá (1971), also 
carries an important and direct allusion to Heraclitus./! We will consider the poem 
and then read it in juxtaposition with two later poems by Fostieris that seem to challenge 


both the philosopher and the poets influenced by his teachings. - 


IIAAINTPOIION 
Odppoc: o ovpavóg avtóc Eivat 
Kou ta t0vA1& tov epeic 
Ooot GAAOV Se pouxGovue 


Katanovnopévn péca pag 
OdAacoa Snuntpiaky ue yaies Kar ovr) Bovot&oi 


Móvog an’ 6& anduetve o NAiavOoc 


AAAG TOS EVAL QAVTÓG TOV NEPTATHEL otov NAO 
Maúpog d600 to ews nto óuvató; 
Oappoc: o avOpwroc avtdc eivat 


Continued 

continually flowing and there is no knowledge of them”. Impressed by this, but unwilling to accept the 
impossibility of knowledge, Plato posited a permanent reality outside the physical world’. 

68 O. Elytis, Ev Aeuxó (Athens 1993) 59. 

69 As Guthrie (A History, 435) shows, the Pythagorean harmonia is the reverse of the Heraclitean, since it 
results from a mixture of opposites. 

70: Guthrie, A History, 437. Kahn, The Art, 273: ‘it is precisely by means of polar opposition that wisdom 
orders the universe.’ 

71 Koutrianou (Me ó£ova, 151) discusses the poem as an instance of the function of solar metaphysics in 
Elytis, but not to the full extent of its relation to the Heraclitean philosophy per se. 
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O K$ov nov Aéve GAN 
o Tapa AiyoA Pp YAAK DOV 


AmnAec auáàayec tov Iovviov vouddes áveuor 
XapaKkoveva KAotave, YOUATA Tov aveßńkaye 


Auyacu£vor yia Atyn Ady ópous Gafap 


AAA TL VÉ "vot AVTÓ TOV YOUNAG NEPVÁEL xt avatpryiaCer 
Lav GAAOV KOOLOD nov EQTAGE ogpáki; 


Odppoc: o Bávatos avtdc eivat 
Erny narapobvva thy 1o 


Kat oto Auxvó-Avaxvó YOLOUNAGKL. 


The threefold exhortation ‘Odppoc’ emphasizes the poem’s revelatory character.’* The 
word *ovypavóg in line 1 stands both for ‘sky’ and ‘heaven’ in Greek, suggesting the iden- 
tity of the physical and the metaphysical, of microcosm and macrocosm. Humankind 
is identified with the natural world (lines 4—5) but also appears as the ‘bird of Heaven’ 
(2-3).’> The title ‘MoAivtponov’ is taken from D.51: 


Où Evvicow dks SiapepdpEvov EWLTH óuoAoyéev MAAivtIpomOs &puovin Skworep 
tOEOU Kal Apne. 

They do not comprehend how a thing agrees at variance with itself; it is an attune- 
ment turning back on itself, like that of the bow and the lyre. 


In D.51 Heraclitus gives an epistemological key to his enigmas: he ‘suggests that to 
understand, one must embrace what appears to be a contradiction without dissolving 
the tension'.^ In ‘TaAivtponov’ Elytis does not dissolve the tension between opposites, 
as he did in the examples seen earlier. Instead, he seems to use a Heraclitean trope in 
order to place man in the middle of the created cosmos at the point where mortality 
and immortality meet. Specifically ‘MoaAtvtpoxov’ appears to enact what Frankel called 
the ‘geometrical mean thought pattern"? in Heraclitus. We find it in many fragments 
but most clearly when Heraclitus wants to talk about man in relation to the divine: 


Avnp viros Tikovoe npóg 6aitovog ókoonep nais npóc &vópóc. 
A man is found foolish by a god, as a child by a man. (D.79) 


72 Compare with ‘ui pofo? in the Book of Revelation 1:17, 2:10. 

73 Hence the reference to the kingfisher. According to a medieval myth the halcyon used to be grey, but she 
flew so high in the sky that her back took the colour of the sky and her chest became orange because it was 
scorched by the sun. 

74 J.E. Bernstein, ‘Parataxis in Heraclitus, Hölderlin, Mayakovsky’, unpublished PhD thesis, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1999, 26. 

75 H. Frankel, ‘A thought pattern in Heraclitus’, in Mourelatos (ed.) The Pre-Socratics, 214-28. 
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ThOnkav 6 xóAX1010G oioypóc &vOpónov yévet oun BÓAAgw- &vOpéónov 6 copaetoog 
1pOc 0£óv ríOnkoc PAvEttaL xoi copin koi k&AAet Koi tois GAXo15 THOLV. 

The most beautiful of apes is ugly in comparison with the race of man; the wisest of 
men seems an ape in comparison to a god. (D.82) 


In D.79 and D.82 we have the schema God-Man-Child.and God-Man-Ape, respectively. 
The underlined lines in Elytis’ poem above create the progression Heaven-Man-Death. 
However, Heraclitus’ schema is employed with a single vector that is at once a ‘method of 
denouncing and humiliating humanity’, and ‘equally a method for praising and extolling 
the divine’.”° Of the three terms (A, B, and C) C, ‘serves as a predicate and it indicates 
what specific quality or circumstance is ascribed to B and A’.” In ‘TloAivtponov’ 
Death (C) is what distinguishes Man from Heaven, but in a striking reversal Elytis intro- 
duces a second vector allowing us to read the formula in the opposite direction, wherein 
A (Heaven) is also a predicate separating Man (B) from Death (C)."* Hence his title 
‘TlaAivtponov’. Thus Elytis enacts a massive revising of Heraclitus, which denies a 
straightforward inferiority of man in relation to the divine. Elytis embraces the Heracli- 
tean distinction between a corruptible body and a limitless soul: 


Néxvgg konpiov £xfAntócepot. 

Corpses should be thrown out quicker than dung. (D.96) 

Vy fis meipata iv ook &v éEevpo1o nàcav &ruopgvónuevog óðóv: otto Baðùv Adyov 
EXEL. 

You will not find out the limits of the sou! by going, even if you travel over every 
way, so deep is its report (logos). (D.45 dd 


Nevertheless, he goes beyond the ‘identity of structure between the inner, personal world 
of the psyche and the larger natural order of the universe’ that we observe in Heraclitus. _ 
He uses the parallel to talk about an identity beyond this cosmos, namely, the identity 
between mortal and the immortal, between the ephemeral and the sublime. 

Earlier on we noted how Seferis and Elytis often quote or allude to Heraclitus in 
relation to apocalyptic narratives. This is also true here, where the reference to Mount 
Tabor is not at all accidental. It is the Mountain of the Transfiguration where Christ 
began radiating light, his face shining like the sun and his garments white as the light, 
in front of Peter, James and John.?! The threefold exhortation in ‘HMoAtivtpomov’ 
invokes Christ's words to his startled disciples: ‘ui, poBeto8e’. Thus, in Elytis poem, 


76 Frankel, ‘A thought pattern’, 217. 

77 lbid. 215. 

78 By contrast, it would be inconceivable, indeed meaningless, for Heraclitus to suggest that man appears 
godlike before the ape. 

79 Kahn, The Art, 130: ‘A logos so profound and limitless can scarcely be distinct from the universal logos, 
according to which all things come to pass'. 

80 Ibid. 21. 

81 Matthew 17:1-9, Mark 9:2-8, Luke 9:28-36. 
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Christ, whom St John the Divine identifies with Logos9? becomes one with the Heracli- 
tean logos, which is also the cosmic fire.*? 

The doctrines of the unity of opposites and the all-permeating logos appear again in 
O Mixpés NavtíAog (1985), where Elytis turns to the Pre-Socratics in order to attack 
western rationalism and religious dualisms. This time Heraclitus represents a Paradisal 
state of language and thought before the division brought about by religion.?* 

In sum, we see that Elytis' use of Heraclitus is complex and his distortions come in 
various shades, but the overriding tendency is to treat Heraclitean thought as the point 
where the temporal and the eternal meet and reveal themselves to the poet in an apoca- 
lyptic moment. But much as Heraclitus is constantly scolding and abusing humanity in 
order to get it out of ‘its spiritual stupor’, he equally hates ‘mysticism and ecstasy just 
as he despises vulgar intoxication'.5? Although it suited Seferi’ and Elytis’ poetic 
agendas to repress this side of the Dark Philosopher, a later generation of poets finds it 
useful and seizes upon the inherent contradictions that come with it. 


Fostieris 


Fostieris’ poetry abounds with direct and indirect allusions to Heraclitus, usually in an 
ironic and subversive context. Rather than revising the Heraclitean doctrines, as 
Seferis and Elytis do, his poetry seems to directly enact them. The following excerpts 
are only two of numerous instances where he flouts the Aristotelian law of contradiction, 
just as Heraclitus did: 


N’ avayo nouit, va Kayo AéEEec, va 61980 to an- 


payo qiài rov Epyetar. Kou mov ovpiter. 


[...] 


Na Kataotpadow oy£ów. yia to mapeAGdv. 


(‘Cnpewdoers ya mv avpiavh pépa’, 1987)55 
NootoAya to napóv nov 8a Chow. 
(H npooóoxío taipiater omv aváéuvnon: 
Kı ot óvo napayapatovv óco dbvavtat 
Tnv atvxh npayuankótmta. To BAémetc). 
(‘Nootaàyó to ITapóv', 1996)87 


82 John 1:1: Ev àpyni ñv 6 Aóyoc Kai ó Adyos Tv npòç TOV Oeòv, Kai Beds Åv ó Adyos. 
83 Guthrie, A History, 472: ‘When Heraclitus spoke of “god” or the “divine”, he clearly had in mind the 
Logos-fire.' ; 

. 84 For a discussion see I. Loulakaki, ‘Odysseus Elytis’ use of Romanos the Melodist: a case of “moderniz- 
ation and distortion"?', Dialogos 8 (2001) 56-77. 
85 Frankel, ‘A thought pattern’, 218. 
86 A. Fostieris, Toinon 1979-2005 (Athens 2008) 200. Dates in parentheses refer to the year of publication. 
87 Ibid., 237. 
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In the first excerpt above we witness how for Fostieris the ever-living fire is a metonymy 
for the act of writing itself (see also ‘EunpnotiKé noinue’ and ‘Averidextor abavaciag’); 
but the logos that permeates his poems is not Eliot’s Pentecostal Fire uttering universal 
truths. In ‘H yAóo6« tnc ews’, he employs apocalyptic imagery (‘all the books of 
the world opened their pages’) at a moment when ‘time stood still’, only to show us 
that the ‘tongue of fire’ is inarticulate: 


Kor va 01 av6ot ta PÚA TNG TOD NEPTOVV YAMOOES 
TVEVLOTOG OUTELVO OTOL KEQOALA LOG KL ANAVO OTA 
KEPOALA TOV NAV LOS KAL 


Kat vá mv tA TOV WIAGEL £660 otov KYVWOTO AGO TNS 


KexediCovtac®® 


In the following examples from his early collection Exoretvóg ‘Epwtas (1977), Fostieris 
denounces the mystical path to knowledge and refuses to construct consolatory ‘other 
realities’: 


Opos n AEN uvottkóg Sev eivai AEN: 
Eivor pio papy Kacetiva — MA vmoxapron. 
Ka ta vexpotapeta — BéBorn — siva vexpotapeta 
Ki ac Aev ot GAOL óT giv’ oepoópópua. 
(‘Tleprémoa wc exet’)®? 
Avrápat 
Tlov pádov pido 
Mica. yooq vexpn. 
: A£v miot1£00 Depoioc oe aviotaon: 
Thotevo 
Evtovto1c 
Me 16806 
Eto 
Odcvato. 
(‘Xtovg kptikovtc’)”” 


Fostieris’ rejection of the metaphysical quest for the sublime is in marked contrast 
to Seferis’ and Elytis’ quest for master narratives. In ‘Tot&ut moinuo’, the Heraclitean 
river is directly evoked as a metonymy for the poem, which is a river of subjectivity 
that drowns: 


88 Ibid., 203. 
89 Ibid., 44. 
90 Ibid., 111. 
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Tote KataraBa: Mováxa o xeptouóg 

EVOVEL tovs avOpoovs. Ta vróAout . 

Ta Eépete and dAAEs Sinyfjoet. Mas «rico dev yopvágw 
Hus «dic éuBiivor x abt ok Eotiv» Kar ta óo. 
Mac té nav, ta &avánav, Gav to AVTOVONTO 

Na eixe ypeiav epunvetac. AAAG to noinua 

Eivor notá ano Saxpva Eéva. [...] 

Kı 6tav POVOKOVEL 

An’ TV TOAANY arycrn, 


Tiviyer.7! 


The poem ‘TloAwosdio’ from To Oa xat to Na tov Oavárov (1987) is not a direct allusion 
to Heraclitus, but is revealing when seen in juxtaposition with Elytis’ ‘TlaAivtponov’: 


TIAAINQATA 


Tapa povaya, qon, apyiCw va vrontevdopat 
To vóna ng qovris cov 

Tapa va BAéro otn PTHVN £xupávewx 
Menteopévo to Dó90c 

Tng 6óAaoccac 

ok£yng uou 

Kabos OpropBever n apérera tov oo8ruotog 


Kı OAG ta oxyýuata cnc EpUNvEtac yivovtat 
Kopnápoot va Bwrevovv to ópapa 


Tov Beónvevotov 
Tla@ovc. 


‘EA tapa Aowóv 

Ltetre ta téyuata Tov Goxov 

Kot tov xóptov oov va ’pBovv 

Na ue ovAAGBovv 

“teid’ éva Oduvo cov va kpoyet 
Tov ykpeuó 

Kt av eivor n&Àt væ nvvyo, oc eivat 


x’ éva Kó cov 
Akófexto motu.” 


‘TlaAwabdia’ is in dialogue with previous poems by Fostieris (“Puxoppayia’, 'IIpocoxn 
xpóuoxo') where ‘nature’s inconceivable staging’ is accused of misleading the human 


91 Ibid., 231. 
92 Ibid., 220. 
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quest for truth. The underlying fragment here is D.123: Fostieris addresses this vision or 
aspect of nature that ‘loves to hide’ in the first person singular and also does this in a 
manner that foregrounds the hermeneutical traps of such a game of hide-and-seek. 
What is nature really telling us? Does it allow our perception and logical reasoning to 
find out its secrets? Lines 7-11 suggest it doesn't. Where Elytis finds the unity of micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, Fostieris sees the arbitrary projection of inner emotions and 
desires onto the external world. Emotions triumph over knowledge, and nature's 
hiding is nothing but an invitation to self-deception. According to Fostieris, nature 
devours the unaware thinker, and the mystical path of approaching knowledge is 
merely a bush that hides a precipice, a river that indiscriminately drowns the swimmer, 
as lines 16-20 indicate. But if ‘MoAwwéio’ challenges the modernist quest for master nar- 
ratives by demystifying nature, the following poem interrogates such endeavours 
head-on: 


IIAAINTPOIION 
"E&gnó vio oi &vOponot 
IIpóc thy yv@ow tv qavepüv 
HpóxAewog 


To 1081 nát oto vepó, nov aðópvßa 

Ohdon 8ix0Xa0n Sev £&po — nó£1 TO TOOKIOE 
Y6pópto pas. Ki andvo n&vtote 

O véog Mos &q' NEP AAA’ avo Xotetoc 
(Avwbvec topa ETOVTOG ava Aototoc) 

Kı ac na’ va Àéet AAAOD o Zkotetvóg TH wpa TOD 
(Kó0& popa, Ey’ TEP; HAALE<) 

LO VO UNV EXEL o KOOLOSG LATA OTA TAGISNAG 
Movo aut ywa va moteve. TETOLA avtigaon. 
IIov avtdc o t8t0g oe GAAN ponon 

Tlos eivor xfjpuvte TOV twv oi OPOaApOI 
Maptupes ovtws &xpiBéocepot. 

Qkeaves Kal KUKEaVas Aóyov. 'H to óvirónto 
Ilotógu xov énvi&e 1t0AA00c. Tov ónAw 
KodAvyBrtn pe kpokoógDuo 

AoAo 0a 6gyxet. KatacnapaCovtis tov mpata 
Kı votepa 

Laapatovtas pe xifónAouc Avypovc. 

Ma naar 

Tooos oóvppóc, yeti; 

Agod taùtò te Gv Kai teOvnkóg 

Kou véov kor ynpouóv 

Kau yvaon kar &yvota, 
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TL pas Kpatéel © ayovia 
Kau dev 1&Agwovoune 


Mec ota oayóvia £vóc oppionnov ypnouod tov;7? 


The following are some of the fragments alluded to in the poem: 


Tlotapa yàp ook got £ufiivoa dic v oov. (D.91) 

Opao yap tv Gtwv &kpiBéotepot uóprupec. 

Eyes are surer witnesses than ears. (D.101a) 

"Ocov öy ior] u&8nois, tadtA &yà nponué£o. 

Whatever comes from sight, hearing, learning from experience: this I prefer. (D.55) 
'O fjaoc ... véos Eq’ Tiuépn Eotiv. 

The sun is new every day. (D.6) 

tanto T Évi (2) Cav Kai teOvnKds koi tò £ypnyopóg Kai tò xa0g080v xoi véov koi 
ynpouóv- táðe yàp uevomeoóvto, EKEIVE EOTL káxeiva. THALV uevomeoóvto. THOTO. 
The same ...: living and dead, and the waking and the sleeping, and young and old. 
(D.88) 

Kai ó kuKkedv otata un kivotuevoc. 

Even the potion separates unless it is stirred. (D.125) 


In ‘TloAivtponov’ Fostieris’ interpretation of Heraclitus starts from a humbler point than 
that of Seferis and Elytis, because he does not set out to give ‘shape and significance’ to 
the chaotic character of human experience as the Modernists did.?^ Like other poets of 
the 1970s generation, he abstains from taking up the role of the poet/mystic who utters 
the unutterable and presents the unpresentable, solving the riddle with a new riddle. In a 
quotidian language and a depthless, ironic manner, he sets out to uncover the paradoxes 
within Heraclitus’ teaching. He begins his examination from the senses: How can we 
trust that there is a higher secret to be revealed in the philosophy of Heraclitus when Her- 
aclitus’ own statements regarding the function of human perception are contradictory? 

. By preaching that ‘eyes are surer witnesses than ears’ and that only what comes 
‘from sight, hearing and experience’ is trustworthy, Heraclitus appears to be an empiri- 
cist. By asserting that ‘men are deceived in the recognition of what is obvious’ he appears 
to be a mystic, demanding a ‘superhuman effort of the mind to reach the state of illumi- 
nation'.?? On this point Fostieris seems to be teasing Heraclitus, asking him, ‘well, which 
is it then’? Of course, one could say that this self-contradiction purposely enacts ‘the pro- 
blems involved in understanding the empirical'.? Ultimately we cannot know the 


93 First published in Axrj 60 (2006), this poem, together with hitherto unpublished ‘Heraclitean’ poems, 
now forms part of Fostieris’ collection Toria vov rizota (Athens 2013) 56-7. 

94 See note 57. 

95 Frankel ‘A thought pattern’, 218. 

96 Eburne, ‘The obscure object’, 184. 
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function of these contradictions in Heraclitus, because these statements come to us in dis- 
ordered fragments. 

As far as the sun is concerned, the speaker wonders whether we should trust what we 
see with our own eyes or whether we should believe Heraclitus’ words. He finds that the 
Heraclitean river has drowned many of the philosopher’s interpreters,” since his obscur- 
ity is deceptive and opens the door to subjectivity. He stresses the absurdity of the quest 
for knowledge by adding knowledge and ignorance as identical opposites to the standard 
pairs of D.88. In sum, the speaker appears to seek a closure and termination of the agony 
caused by the unknown, but refuses to provide one. There lies the postmodernity of the 
poem: by exploiting the indeterminacy and incompleteness inherent in Heraclitus?? and 
through a seemingly ‘depthless’ style that ‘eludes interpretation',?? Fostieris creates a 
double negation. He refuses to acknowledge Heraclitus as a Shaman, while also refusing 
to assume the role of the poet/mystic who decodes the secret message. The result is shock- 
ing for the reader who is left doubly tensed, like the string in Heraclitus’ bow, without the 


solace of an invented and stable ‘other reality’ .1°° 


Conclusion 


The Heraclitean logos is magnetizing in its multiplicity of meaning. It is the cosmic law 
and the law of Strife. It is the everlasting fire that permeates all things but also the 
cause, the proportion and the measure. It is the thought and at the same time the dis- 
course in which thought is expressed. The modernist quest for unity of experience in a 
corrupt and disordered world finds its purpose in the multivalence of logos. It is what 
Lyotard called the consolatory ‘master narrative’ of the modernist poet/mystic in 
search of the Absolute truth, in a visionary moment, ‘in and out of time’. It embodies 
the ideal of the self-legislating artist who seeks to recreate this process in the literary 
act as Seferis described it in 1964: 


It is the most difficult moment of all, this struggle to locate just the voice which 
coincides, and is identified, with the things he [the poet] wishes to create, or if we 
prefer, which creates these things in naming them. The ultimate point toward 


97 Hence the reference to the ‘Delian swimmer’. Socrates believed that it takes a ‘Delian diver’ to get to the 
bottom of Heraclitus' riddles. Kahn, Tbe Art, 95. 

98 Waugh, ‘Heraclitus’, 608: ‘Heraclitus meant, and tried to show that he meant, several things at once.’ 
99 One of the features of postmodern poetics is depthlessness or an effacement of the poetic ego that creates 
‘a fake flatness’. I. Hassan, ‘Pluralism in postmodern perspective’, in Jencks, The Post-Modern, 
196. K. Georgousopoulos (‘H qopuóAn tns vootaAytac’, Evzevxtipio 91 (2010) 66-8) speaks of this feature 
when he notes that Fostieris’ wisdom descends from ‘the village coffeehouse, the shift of the gas station 
and the stroll of prisoners in the courtyard’. See also K. Angelaki-Rooke, ‘To oxotáót tov Avtóvn Goou£pn', 
Evtevxtnpto 73 (2006) 55-7. 

100 J. F. Lyotard, ‘Answering the question: What is Postmodernism?’, in Jencks, The Post-Modern, 146: 
‘Modernity, in whatever age it appears, cannot exist without a shattering of belief and without discovery 
of the “lack of reality”, together with the invention of other realities.’ 
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which the poet aims to be able to say, ‘Let there be light,’ and for there to be light. 1° 


In his poem ‘Téveon’ Fostieris highlights the subjectivity of such a statement: 


Eina «oxotéd kat 1600 eyéveto 
H yn pe ta pute tn ue ta Coo. «nc 
AÓPATA TEAMPLA 1pupgpá 

Kau va pov poiCovv. 19? 


Fostieris’ use of Heraclitus in the poems discussed here marks a postmodern turn in the 
treatment of the Heraclitean doctrines. Rather than simply revising or subverting the 
Dark Philosopher’s ideas, Fostieris goes on to enact in his own poetry Heraclitus’ incre- 
dulity towards all kinds of human constructs. This is a poetics of postmodernity as Linda 
Hutcheon defined it: 


It is not that the modernist world was ‘a world in need of mending’ and the postmo- 
dernist one ‘beyond repair’. Postmodernism works to show that all repairs are 
human constructs, but that, from that very fact, they derive their value as well as 
their limitation. All repairs are both comforting and illusory. Postmodernist interro- 
gations of humanist certainties live within this kind of contradiction.” 


Fostieris interrogates his modernist precursors’ attempt to harness strife and diver- 
sity in world and in art through Heraclitus. By challenging their quest for what Goodman 
called a ‘unique truth and a world fixed and found’,'” Fostieris places the artist back in 
the cosmos, subject to the same deceptions and epistemological restrictions as everybody 
else. By highlighting the weaving and unweaving of meaning inherent in Heraclitus’ text 
he questions the notion of consensus, bringing to the fore precisely what the Platonists 
dreaded: the impossibility of knowledge and the chaotic character of human experience. 


101 Cited in Beaton, ‘From Mythos’, 148. 

102 Fostieris, Toinon, 208. 

103 L. Hutcheon, ‘Theorising the postmodern: Towards a poetics’, in Jencks, The Post-Modern, 76-93. 
104 N. Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis 1978), x. 
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Venise aprés Venise: official languages in the Ionian 
Islands, 1797-1864! 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Even though the Ionian Islands (Heptanese) were removed from Venetian control in 
1797, it was not until 1852 that Italian ceased to be used as an official language there. 
My article examines the official use of the three relevant languages (Italian, Greek and 
English), as laid down by statute and carried out in practice, and traces the stages 
leading to the final replacement of Italian with Greek for all official purposes. My 
study is based on the minutes of Ionian parliamentary debates and on despatches 
between the High Commissioner and the Colonial Office as well as constitutional 
documents and published Acts of Parliament. 


The first part of my title is a variation on the title of the book by Nicolae lorga, Byzance 
aprés Byzance (1935), which examines the legacy of Byzantine institutions and culture in 
south-east Europe after the Ottoman conquest. The three most important and enduring 
legacies that Venice left to the Ionian Islands were language, law, and the formalized 
social stratification that underpinned the other two. In the Islands the continuing pres- 
ence of Venetian law was a major obstacle to any effort to replace Italian by Greek — 
spoken as their sole language by the majority of the inhabitants — as the sole official 
language after Venetian rule ended in 1797.7 


1 An early version of this article was first given as a lecture on 8 October 2012 at Universita Ca’ Foscari, 
Venice. I would like to thank the following for providing me with valuable advice and with published and 
unpublished material during the preparation of this article: Eleni Angelomati-Tsougaraki, Dimitris Arvanita- 
kis, Pietro Bortone, Eleni Calliga, Caterina Carpinato, Athanasia Glykofrydi-Leontsini, Robert Holland, 
Tzortzis Ikonomou, Alex Martin, Aliki Nikiforou and Katerina Tiktopoulou. I am particularly grateful to 
Anthony Hirst for inviting me to participate in a series of talks at the Durrell School in Corfu in May 
2010, which provided the starting point for my research for this article, and to Anthony Seymour for initiating 
me into the arcane mysteries of the political history of the Ionian Islands under British protection and for gen- 
erously providing me with transcriptions of various documents. 

2 Gaetano Cozzi, among others, links together *the posthumous fortune of Vesietlani law and the fortune of 
the language whose voice it had been’ (G. Cozzi, ‘Diritto veneto e lingua italiana nelle Isole Jonie nella prima 
metà dell'ottocento', in Omaggio a Gianfranco Folena (Padua 1993) II, 1533-48 [1534]). 
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In Ottoman-occupied lands, the Ottoman authorities allowed the Greek Church to 
deal with matters of private law, whereas in Venetian-occupied lands, where the highest 
level of the Orthodox Church hierarchy was abolished, such matters were subject to 
Venetian law. Venetian criminal and civil law continued to dominate the Ionian 
Islands until the new Ionian codes were published — in Italian — in 1841. Another 
factor that encouraged the continuity of Italian in the law was that most Ionian 
lawyers continued to study at Italian universities. Beyond these factors, however, the 
social prestige of Italian as the language of law, medicine, international commerce and 
‘polite society’ ensured its longevity for many decades after the end of Venetian rule. 

Until the end of the Venetian period the fundamental official language was Italian, 
although Greek was used in documents drawn up by notaries concerning relationships 
between individuals in matters related to family, property and inheritance. However, 
from 1797 onwards the linguistic situation became more complex. Official language 
policy in the Ionian Islands after 1797 has two chief aspects: 


1. Official policy as laid down in constitutional and legislative texts. 
2. The language actually used in official documents: 
(a) which languages were used (Italian, Greek or English)? 
(b) in the case of Greek, what kind of Greek was used (colloquial, archaized, 
regional)? 


The second of these aspects consists of two components. In this article I shall say 
little about the kind of -Greek that was used and about the debate concerning which 
variety of Greek should be used (i.e. the rivalry between varieties within the Greek 
language). Instead I shall focus on the question as to which languages were supposed 
to have been used in theory and which of them were used in practice (i.e. the rivalry 
between languages). 

Greek ethnocentric approaches to the history of the Ionian Islands have tended to 
emphasize their relationship with the wider Greek nation rather than focusing on the con- 
ditions that made them different from the rest of the Greek world. These approaches 
stress the fundamental Greekness of the islanders in terms of language, religion, folklore 
and customs, and they highlight the widespread support among the Heptanesians for the 
Greek revolution of 1821 and, later on, for political union with Greece. The issue of offi- 
cial language policy and practice in the Islands has often been viewed teleologically, as 
leading triumphantly to the eventual establishment of Greek, both by law and in practice, 
as the sole official language. Such an idealized view of Jonian society as a single entity that 
shared the same aspirations ignores divisive factors such as class allegiance and personal 


3 According to M. Cortelazzo, ‘Vicende istoriche della lingua italiana a Corfù’, Lingua Nostra 8 (1947) 
44—50, the majority of the population of Corfu town in the eighteenth century were bilingual in Greek and 
Italian/Venetian, and Italian continued to be spoken there by Jews until they were expelled by the Germans 
during World War II, and by Italian nationals until they were expelled by the Greek state immediately. 
after the. Occupation. 
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interest. It fails to view the Ionian Islands as a society that had its own internal dynamics, 
and it fails to take account of differences between each island and the rest. My article 
examines the use of the three relevant languages (Italian, Greek and English), as laid 
down by statute and carried out in practice, without taking for granted that Greek 
was the only natural and proper language of administration. 

In Greece itself during and after the Revolution of 1821, the choice of Greek as the 
official language was uncontested, since the purpose of the Revolution was to set up an 
independent Greek state, and Greek already enjoyed higher prestige in the region than 
any of the other languages spoken by local Christians (Albanian, Aromanian and Slav 
languages). In the Ionian Islands, by contrast, the fundamental choice was between 
Greek and Italian. When the islands were removed from Venetian domination, they 
did not become a fully independent state, but were passed from one more foreign 
power to another until they were finally incorporated into the Kingdom of Greece in 
1864. Italian had been used in the islands for half a millennium; it was a ready-made 
language that was easily capable of being used for all official purposes, whereas 
Modern Greek was still in the process of being developed for such uses, and there 
were radical differences of opinion among the Greeks in general about which variety 
of their language was most appropriate for these purposes. 

Three momentous events in Greek mainland history especially influenced language 
attitudes in the Ionian Islands. First, the Revolution of 1821 heightened the Ionians' sense 
of patriotism and solidarity with their Greek brothers and sisters on the mainland. 
A number of Ionians went to take part in the Revolution, while those who remained 
behind witnessed an influx of bereaved and destitute refugees from the insurgent areas. 
Secondly, once Greece had become independent in 1830-2 it became less clear what or 
who the British were ‘protecting’ the Ionian Islands from. At the same time, the fact 
that Greek had become the language of the Greek state encouraged and gave a boost 
to its use in the Ionian Islands. And finally the granting of the first constitution in the 
Greek state in 1843 increased the determination of many Ionians to achieve proper con- 
stitutional rule — with Greek as the sole official language — in their own homeland. 

Dimitris Arvanitakis has pointed out that in the Ionian Islands ‘this struggle for the 
language was also a struggle for the new national consciousness’, adding however that ‘it 
wasn't the language that led social groups to an awareness of their identity', but national 
consciousness that drove the move for the replacement of Italian by Greek.* 


Official language is mentioned in three constitutional documents of the Ionian Islands, 
dating from 1799, 1803 and 1817. I will now briefly look at each of the relevant pro- 
. visions in turn. . 


4 D. Arvanitakis, ‘Eısayayńh’, in D. Arvanitakis (ed.), Movoro£óóng-TunáAóoc, AAAnAoypagia (Athens 
2005) 100, 103. 
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1799 


The first document that specifies an official language is the manuscript provisional con- 
stitution of May 1799, drafted by Angelo Orio, the Veneto-Lefkadian president of the 
first Heptanesian government after the capture of the islands from the Revolutionary 
French by the Russians and Ottomans, and approved by Admiral Ushakov: 


Translation from Greek 

PROVISIONAL PLAN FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EX-VENETIAN 
ISLANDS {LIBERATED FROM THE FRENCH} AND THE ORDER TO BE 
ESTABLISHED IN THEM 

[...] 

24. All judgments in the respective islands shall be rendered and made in the Greek 
language so that every inhabitant shall know his own affairs.° 


One remarkable aspect of this document is that it was apparently drafted in Greek, 
though the original Greek text has not been discovered. Article 24 specifies Greek as 
the sole language of all judicial judgments, though it does not specify a language for 
any of the other areas of administration. However, chapter 12 of the 1800 constitution 
specified that the laws would be ‘the same as those of the ex-Venetian government’, 
and Venetian law continued to operate under imperial French administration 
(1807-14).° 


1803 


The ‘Costituzione della Repubblica Settinsulare’ was intended to be the first permanent 
constitution of the Septinsular Republic. In its printed version, the Italian text of the con- 
stitution is preceded by a long preamble entitled ‘Rapporto della Commissione Confer- 
ente al Corpo Legislativo sopra la Costituzione’.’ This includes the following statement: 


5 My translation from Italian. For the original text see supplementary online material, 1 (http://www.maneyon 
line.com/doi/suppl/10.1179/03070131132Z.00000000038). A transcription of one of the copies of this manu- 
script document, housed in the French state archives, is published in A. D. Nikiforou, Xvvrayuomxá xeíueva 
tov Iovíov Nfjowv (Athens 2008) 663-71, with variant readings from other copies. On this copy the phrase ‘lib- 
erate dai Francesi’ has, for obvious reasons, been crossed out. The text was first published by E. Lunzi, Della 
Repubblica Settinsulare (Bologna 1863) 249, but he seems to have tacitly ‘standardized’ the language. According 
to Nikiforou (ibid., 101-2) the ‘plan’ was in force from 24 May 1799 to October of the same year. It is not 
included in the collection of constitutional texts published in Anon. [N. B. Manessi], Le tre costituzioni (1800, 
1803, 1817) delle Sette Isole Jonie (Corfu 1849). 

6 Cozzi, ‘Diritto veneto e lingua italiana’, 1538 (including quotation from 1800 constitution) and 1540. 
7 According to P. Chiotis, Joropiká azouvnuovetuara Entavýoov, VI (Zakynthos 1887) 430-2, the Report 
was written by the commission's secretary, the Cephalonian physician and composer Giovanni Francesco 
Zulatti (sometimes spelled Zulati). He is named as ‘Segretario Redattore’ at the end of the Report and at 
the end of the text of the Constitution. 
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The noble, rich and harmonious Greek language, banished by the long dominion of 
the Venetians, should be recalled and rendered the language of government and the 
interpreter of the active citizens. 


The penultimate article of the constitution (Article 211) reads: 


From the year 1810, no one may be appointed for the first time as a public function- 
ary if he cannot read and write in the national vulgar Greek language. From the year 
1820 this language will exclusively be used in all public acts.* 


This article seems to have expressed a genuine intention to introduce Greek as the 
sole official language, and those who drafted it no doubt believed that a complete 
change from Italian to Greek would be feasible within the proposed timescale. 
However, the constitution ceased to operate in 1807, when French imperial forces cap- 
tured the Ionian Islands and abolished the Septinsular Republic, with the result that 
Greek never came to be used as its official language. 

The 1803 constitution was soon translated into Greek by Dimitrios Venieris, a 
native of Constantinople. It is not known who commissioned the translation, but it 
was possibly the Greek merchant community of Trieste, where he had settled a few 
_ years earlier.” At all events, Venieris’ translation does not seem to have enjoyed any offi- 
cial sanction. 

Venieris dedicates his translation thus: "Tow ovykexAnuévoig IHatpáoi tnc Y vns 
Tepovoias tnc l'oAnvotátng Extavnoov IoAvwstac, Anuntpios Beviépng o BuGá&vttog tnv 
npoofikoucav amovéuet npooküvnot'. In the last paragraph of this dedicatory epistle 
he states that he has translated the text of the constitution from Italian ‘evo mv tov 
Kod’ nds EMńvov 5éAeKtov’. In the translation of the preamble, the Greek language 
is referred to as ‘EAAnvikn diéAextoc’, and the translation of Article 211 specifies that 
functionaries must be able to read and write ‘m tov l'évovg kow EAAnviKh Ao. ? 
In these passages we might note Venieris’ use of “EAAnvec’ to refer to the inhabitants 
of the Heptanese and ‘EAAnvixn didAexKtoc’ to refer to their language, at a time when 
EAAnvixn was still being used primarily to refer to Ancient rather than Modern Greek. 


8 Costituzione della Repubblica Settinsulare (Corfu 1803) 13, 68. The English translation of these two 
passages is mine. For the original see supplementary online material, 2. 

9 Venieris has the doubtful of honour being mentioned (as *nooteAvwofeviepoónpupóxiog , i.e. the post- 
elnic [minister of foreign affairs] Dimitrakis Venieris) in the anonymous satirical text that K. T. Dimaras 
named ‘O Avavupos tov 1789 (see K. T. Dimaras, NeogAAnvikóg Atagatiopds, 4" edn (Athens 1985) 425, 
452). This would place Venieris in Bucharest at that time. His grammar of Modern Greek (Extroufj yoauua- 
ans e£nynóeíoa eig TNV anàfjv pouoikfjv GuáAektov ue TNV ueváqpaoov eig TO itaAIK6v... (Trieste 1799)) was 
the first grammar of the modern language to have been published by a Greek; it was published at the expense 
of the Greek merchants of Trieste. The reason why the initiative for the Greek translation of the 1803 consti- 
tution came from Trieste is probably that this town was the sea-port of Austria, which had taken over Venice 
and its hinterland under the provisions of the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. 

10 Karáotaots tr; Extavnoov IHoAwezíag (Trieste 1804) 3-4, 17, 74. 
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The authorities of the British protectorate, at least in the early years, were more circum- 
spect about using the term “EAAnvec’ to refer to Ionian subjects. ' 


1817 


In 1817, two years after the United States of the Ionian Islands were established under 
British protection by the Treaty of Paris, a constitution was approved, in Italian, 
which remained in force, subject to a few amendments, until the union of the islands 
with Greece in 1864. The drafting of the constitution was supervised by the first 
British High Commissioner in the Ionian Islands, Sir Thomas Maitland, who did not 
know Italian, yet it had to be presented to the Ionian Senate in Italian for its approval. 
It is therefore likely that it was drafted bilingually, each successive stage having both 
an English version and an Italian version. Immediately after it was ratified by the 
Prince Regent in the name of the mentally incapacitated King George III, it was published 
in both English and Italian versions, in separate editions. However, when in 1834 a 
British Parliamentary Select Committee was discussing a certain discrepancy between 
the two versions, it stipulated that ‘the English translation is that which is recognised 
by the Colonial Department'.'? 

In contrast to the 1803 constitution, the articles referring to the official language 
appear almost at the beginning of the constitutional text. We may also note that the 
language is described as ‘national’ in the Italian text of the 1817 constitution, in contrast 
to the rhetorical adjectives ‘noble, rich, harmonious’ used in the 1803 text. The following 
is the English text of the relevant articles:'? 


Chapter I. 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

ARTICLE IV. 

The established Language of these States is the Greek, and. in consequence it is 
hereby declared to be an article of primary importance, that the language of the 
nation should become, as soon as possible, that in which all the records of govern- 
ment should be held, all process of law alone conducted, and, in fact, the sole recog- 


nized language for official proceedings within these States. 
ARTICLE V. 


11 The satirist Andreas Laskaratos recalled, with obvious reference to the High Commissionership of Lord 
Nugent: ‘It must have been after 1830 that England began to change its policy in our islands, and, from being a 
mistress, she became something else. The English — governors and others — putting aside contempt, began to 
treat us politely and even to call us Hellenes ... a brave people...' (A. Laskaratos, Azavra, ed. A. Papageorgiou 
and A. Moschovaki (Athens 1959) I, 438). 

12 Statement by Robert William Hay, in House of Commons, Parliamentary Papers heen P.P.], 1834, 

VI (570), ‘Select Committee on Military Expenditure...', 69-71. 

13. ‘Constitutional Chart of the United States of the Ionian Islands, as agreed on and passed unanimously by 
the Legislative Assembly, on the 2d of May 1817. Colonial Department, 17th March 1818’, P.P., 1818, XVII 
(132), 1-2 
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It being impossible, however, from the circumstances of the case, to carry the above 
principle into immediate effect, the whole business of the country having been 
hitherto conducted principally in the Italian language, it is ordained, that during 
the first Parliament!* the Italian shall be the language in which all public business 
is to be conducted, save and except in the instances of the minor Courts of Law, 
where it may be judged expedient by the Government to introduce the native 
language, with a view to its encouragement and general propagation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

With a further view at once to encourage the propagation of the languages of the 
protecting and protected States, His Highness the President of the Senate shall be 
bound, within six days after the first meeting of any Parliament, to send down to 
the Legislative Assembly a projet of a law, to be therein discussed, relative to how 
far it may be possible to extend the native language to other departments, or to 
the whole of the Government; and it is to be clearly understood, that whenever a 
law is passed, declaring the Greek language to be the sole official language, that 
the only other language that can be made use of in copies or otherwise, is that of 
the Protecting Power, viz. the English. 


It is significant that Article III states, in full: ‘The established religion of these states is 
the Orthodox Greek Religion; but all other forms of the Christian Religion shall be pro- 
tected, as is hereinafter stated.’ The similarity of wording — together with the fact that the 
reference to the established language follows immediately after the reference to the estab- 
lished religion — shows that those who drafted the Constitution appreciated the impor- 
tance of the connection between language and religion as components of collective 
identity in the British-protected Ionian Islands. 

Article IV expresses the intention that Greek should be used in all areas of govern- 
ment as soon as possible, although the discrepancy between ‘al più presto possibile’ and 
‘in fine’ (rendered in English as ‘in fact’) may have suggested the possibility that the 
change of language might be a long and gradual process. Articles V and VI stipulate a 
detailed timetable for commencing this process of substituting Greek for Italian. 
However, the timetable laid down in these articles was never followed in practice. 
Only the last part of Article VI, whereby, once a law was passed stipulating Greek as 
the sole official language, English was to be the only other language in official use (and 
then only for the purposes of translation), was put into practice according to the stipula- 
tion. Such a law, however, was not put into operation till 1 January 1852, thirty-five 
years after the constitution was approved and published. 

An official Greek translation of the 1817 Constitution, commissioned by the Ionian 
Senate, was printed at the government printing press in Corfu in the following year.'® 


14 The First Parliament lasted from 1818 to 1822. 

15 All dates in this article are given in the Gregorian calendar unless two alternative dates are specified. 
16 HoAírevuo tov Evouévov Exapyidv wv lovikóv Nhoov [...] uemvex0Év |...] ex tov ayydixod eig vo 
NeogAAnvikóv ióiouo nopá IH. Hetptíóov (Corfu 1818). 
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The translator, Platon Petrides, like Venieris, was not a Heptanesian; he had been an 
interpreter in the British Embassy in Constantinople before settling in the Ionian 
Islands, where he worked as Maitland’s interpreter and later served for many years as 
Secretary of the Legislative Assembly. Much of the official translation work during the 
early years of the British protectorate was carried out under Petrides’ supervision. The 
Greek text of the 1817 constitution was never recognized as having legal authority. 
The translation was based on the English text rather than on the Italian original, although 
Petrides no doubt had the Italian text in front of him as he worked. As the years went by, 
educated Ionians came to realize that the language of the Greek translation was idiosyn- 
cratic, in terms of both its technical terminology and its grammar. To give one example of 
terminological confusion, Petrides systematically renders ‘Senate’ as Bovay and ‘Parlia- 
ment’ as l'epovoía — the opposite of the correct translation.! ^ 


After 1817 


Greek scholars have talked about the constant postponement of the introduction of 
Greek as the sole official language of the Ionian state.'® For the most part, the British 
authorities were content to use Italian when communicating with the Ionians, which 
meant that, unless these communications were also translated into Greek, the majority 
of the population could not understand them. An indication that the British treated the 
Ionians as if they were Italians is the fact that, even when they wrote documents in 
English, they referred to Ionians using the Italian versions of their Greek names: thus 
anyone called Charalambos was known as Caralambo, Ioannis or Yannis was Giovanni, 
Spiliotis was written Spigliotti, and as late as 1863 — more than ten years after the intro- 
duction of Greek as the sole official language — Senator Spyridon Valaoritis was referred 
to as Spiridione Valaoriti in official English correspondence about him. 

Nevertheless, the British published the official Gazette of the Ionian Islands in both 
Italian and Greek from 1814 onwards.!? From 1823 onwards Acts of Parliament were 
printed in the two languages, in two columns: first in Italian, then in Greek; however, 
from 1831 onwards the Greek version precedes the Italian. From 1836—7 onwards offi- 
cial material in the Gazette (such as Resolutions of the Senate and Acts of Parliament) was 
published in Greek, English and Italian, with Italian in third place. It is clear that the 
introduction of English was intended to be another stage in the gradual demotion of 


17 For more on the Greek translation of the 1817 Constitution see P. Mackridge, ‘Mept BovAng xoi l'epov- 
ciag: o IHTAáov IHexpióng kar n «veogAAnvikr» uevéqpaon tov Ioviou Luvtkypatos tov 1817’ (forthcoming). 
18 For instance G. N. Leontsinis, ‘EAAnvixy yAdoou. kot Bpetavuch noAvukr] ota Extévyca’, in his book 
Zmrhuara entavnoiakis Kowvwvixns wtopíag (Athens 2005) 559-83 [571]. 

19 It has been erroneously asserted (e.g. by A. Sfoini, ‘H Stapdpewon tn exionuns YAwoous xov Ioviov', in Z’ 
Iavióvto Xuvéópio, A£vkáóa (26-30 Motov 2002). partiá, I (Athens 2004) 395-411 [404]) that the Greek 
edition of the government Gazette was discontinued from 1819 to 1830 inclusive. In fact, an incomplete set of 
the Greek edition (Egnuepic vov Evouévov Exapywóv vov Iovióv Nüjoov) from 1822 to 1829 is housed in the 
British National Archives (henceforth TNA) CO 136/264. 
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Italian. During the last phase of the British protectorate, from 1852 to 1864, the Gazette 
was published only in Greek and English, in conformity (at last) with the stipulations of 
the 1817 Constitution. 

In 1823, during the Second Parliament, the Primary Council of the Legislative 
Assembly determined that ‘the Project for extending the use of the Greek Language 
should be postponed for two years, during which period it was to be presumed that 
public instruction will make sufficient progress’.2° The implication of this decision is 
that the Primary Council considered that Ionian government officials were not yet suffi- 
ciently competent in the Greek language for its use throughout the administration to be a 
practical proposition. 

During the course of the following twenty-five years a number of efforts were made 
to introduce Greek gradually into various areas of the administration, beginning with the 
magistrates’ courts and criminal courts. The first of these measures was the 23rd Act of 
the Fourth Parliament (24 May 1833), which provided that after the vacation of 1835 
Greek was to be used for all oral and written purposes in acts of the Supreme Council 
of Justice pertaining to penal justice, as well as in the proceedings of the criminal 
courts and the minor courts (which were presided over by Justices of the Peace).?! 

The passing of this Act was encouraged by the liberal and idealistic High Commis- 
sioner Lord Nugent, who, before his appointment, had served in Earl Grey's reform min- 
istry in London. Nugent arrived in Corfu to take up his post on 30 November 1832, a few 
months after the passage of the Great Reform Act.** Nugent seems to have held the same 
view on the administration of justice in the Ionian Islands that Charles Napier, the former 
British Resident in Cephalonia, expressed in his book The Colonies (1833): 


The trials are carried on in the Italian language, and the unhappy peasant who is 
tried, but speaks only in his native Greek, stands by, hearing the trial, (on the 
issue of which his life, perhaps, depends) without comprehending the language in 
which the process is conducted! In a foreign tongue he is accused, in a foreign 
tongue he is defended, and he learns the result by his lawyer turning round to tell 
him that he is to be hanged!” 


20 Legislative Assembly, 15 April 1823, TNA CO 136/220; cf. Primary Council, 13 April 1823, TNA CO 
136/219. 
21 The Act was published in Greek and Italian and reported in the Gazette no. 129, 3/15 June 1833, p. 9. 
22 By an appropriate coincidence, it was Nugent that welcomed the newly appointed King Otto to Greek 
soil in Corfu on 18 January 1833. 
23 C.J. Napier, The Colonies, Treating of their Value Generally, of the lonian Islands Particularly and 
. Including Strictures on the Administration of Sir Frederick Adam (London 1833) 119 (italics as in the original 
text). In his ‘Promemoria’ addressed in Italian to the Colonial Secretary in 1839, Andreas Moustoxydis, 
echoing Napier, wrote that ‘The citizen sees himself dragged before a tribunal, accused, defended, his property 
condemned, himself condemned in his liberty and his life, in a language of which he is ignorant, and by laws 
which have never been even translated to him’. In the same document, Moustoxydis writes that ‘those who 
have the monopoly of public affairs, the last relics of the Venetian school of education, only speak [...] the 
language of Harlequin and Pantaloon’ — not, be it noted, the language of Dante and Petrarch! He goes on 
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On 1 January 1833, only a month after his arrival, Nugent wrote to Lord Goderich, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London, announcing his intention to put Articles 
IV, V and VI of the Constitution into effect by recommending to the Ionian Parliament 
that it pass a law introducing Greek into all legal proceedings. In support of his proposal, 
he argued that the introduction of Greek as the sole official language of the criminal 
courts would increase the popularity of the British among the Ionians, and would coun- 
teract the influence of the Russians, whose only advantage was that they shared the same 
religion with the Ionians.?^ In view of the short interval that had elapsed between 
Nugent's arrival in Corfu and his letter to Goderich, it is likely that Nugent had been 
planning this move before his arrival in Corfu. 

Conveniently for Nugent, his letter took a long time to reach London, and the reply 
from the Colonial Secretary, which was sent on 10 February 1833, did not reach him 
until after he had given the customary High Commissioner's speech at the opening of 
the Legislative Assembly on 6 March 1833. This speech initiated a long chain of 
events that, almost twenty years later, led to the institution of Greek as the sole official 
language of the Ionian Islands. 

Speaking in Italian, Nugent began his maiden speech to the Assembly as follows: 


In thus appearing before you to discharge one of the most important duties of the 
office I hold, it is doubtless a disadvantage, which I cannot but deeply feel, that I 
must do so in a language of which, till my arrival here, I was entirely ignorant. 
[...] I am now, for the first time, speaking to you in the language in which the 
business of these States has, for many generations, been conducted. But I trust 
that, before the connexion now established between us shall be dissolved, I may, 
in conformity with the Constitution and with my own wishes, have to address 
you in your own language — the language of a united Greek people. 


He went on to recommend that the Assembly turn its attention to the administration of 
Criminal Law: 


Nothing certainly can be more preposterous in principle, nothing more unjust, than 
that the people should be subject to be tried in a language which they do not under- 
stand. The laws of property are more complicated. Those who have property in liti- 
gation may, perhaps for the present, be supposed to be generally of a class, who may 
know the Italian Language [...], or who may perhaps be willing to entrust it entirely 
to the direction of their Advocate. I recommend you to turn your attention without 


Continued 

to claim that *for not more than thirty, who stutter Italian, is the national dignity and the interests of nearly 
200,000 men sacrificed!’ and that ‘the public Acts of the Ionian Government, with regard to their style and 
translation, are subjects of derision for any one who knows Greek and Italian’ (English translation quoted 
from P.P., 1840, XLVIII (401), ‘Ionian States. Memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department 
by the Cavaliere Mustoxidi', 12 (henceforth Mustoxidi, ‘Memorial’)). 

24 Nugent to Goderich, 1 Jan. 1833, TNA CO 136/65. 
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delay, to passing an Act by which, before the end of two years, every process of crim- 
inal law, from those before the Tribunals of First Instance to those in the higher 
Courts, shall be conducted, and judgement given, exclusively in the Greek Language. 
Every Lawyer and every Judge, who may now be but imperfectly acquainted with 
the Greek language, will, I trust, long before that time, have made himself competent 
to discharge his functions in the manner, which will then be demanded of him. I have 
no doubt that we may pledge ourselves that, before half of that time shall have 
expired, the Code which they shall have to administer will be prepared and com- 
pleted in that language. 


Nugent goes on to dismiss any idea that the Greek language is not adequate to the 
task — or at least that ‘a language of such fruitfulness and resource, and rich to an almost 
boundless extent in the power of its compounds' cannot readily be rendered adequate. 
He expresses the hope that soon, with the assistance of the Supreme Council, he will 
lay before the Assembly a draft of a new Criminal Code.? This new criminal code 
would replace the existing code drawn up by the Venetians, who, as Nugent put it, 
were ‘your masters for centuries’ but who, ‘unhappily for you, never felt either an interest 
or a duty in distributing justice to the people.'?5 The condemnation of Venetian ‘tyranny’ 
was part of the customary rhetoric employed by the successive rulers of the islands; in 
Nugent's case, however, it seems to have been heartfelt. 

Towards the end of his speech Nugent adopts a personal note by saying that 
although his ancestors were Normans, he is ‘by descent, and birth, and affection, an Eng- 
lishman'. Similarly, he continues, the Venetian families who settled in the Ionian Islands 
have become Ionians (who, by implication, speak Greek). 

In his letter of 10 February 1833 Goderich diplomatically suggested to Nugent that 
he consider ‘whether it would be prudent to press the adoption of a law, for the purpose 
proposed, without previous concert with the Judges, and whether it would not be desir- 
able to postpone the adoption of any practical measure, until the entire Codes of Ionian 
Jurisprudence shall have been completed.’*” - 

On 30 March Nugent, taking up the first component of Goderich's advice, wrote to 
the Colonial Secretary enclosing a ‘Memorandum of opinion of the Supreme Council of 
Justice on the expediency of the introduction of the Greek language in proceedings of 
courts of justice, and the means of giving effect to that part of the Constitution’. In 
this document the Supreme Council expressed a positive view of the theoretical desirabil- 
ity of the use of Greek for legal purposes, but it argued that, in its present state of ‘primi- 
tive rustic poverty’, the Greek language was not yet suitable for these purposes. 


25 In fact the 1817 Constitution (Ch. VI, Sect. III, Art. VII) stipulated that new codes of civil and criminal 
law should be adopted within three years. 

26 Nugent’s speech is reported in the Extraordinary Gazette, 7 March 1833. Even though the speech was 
delivered in Italian, it was published only in English and Greek. 

27 Goderich to Nugent, 10 Feb. 1833, TNA CO 136/322. 
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It recommended that an essential precondition for the introduction of Greek was the 
drawing up of a Greek vocabulary of legal terms. The memorandum concluded: 


To carry into effect such an important work it is necessary to establish a Commission 

composed of persons possessed of the necessary knowledge for such an undertaking, 
because when such a work should once be completed, it is to be hoped that after two 
years with the assistance of it, the Greek language can be made use of with advantage 
in the Laws and judicial proceedings.?? 


Shortly after Nugent’s speech at the opening of the Legislative Assembly, the member 
appointed to act as secretary, Napoleone Zambelli, announced that henceforth he 
would be translating the Assembly’s minutes into Greek. On 9 March 1833, at the 
request of his fellow members, Zambelli read out his translation of the previous session’s 
minutes. This reading was apparently the first occasion on which Greek had been heard 
in the Assembly. However, some members found fault with his use of certain terms. A 
discussion ensued (in Italian, of course) in which some members argued that a Greek 
translation was unnecessary, and others that a Greek version alone should be produced 
(i.e. not an Italian one). Count Antonio Dandolo of Corfu opposed the use of a Greek trans- 
lation, arguing that it was inappropriate for the Assembly to waste time on ‘questions of 
Grammar’ and that ‘the Acts of Parliament [...] will be better understood and judged in 
an easier language’ — by which he meant Italian. By contrast, Markos Tsarlambas 
(Marco Zarlamba) of Lefkada, the youngest and one of the most combative members of 
the Fourth Parliament, argued: ‘our language is the bond between us and the people; 
language is a sign of life and nationality for peoples. Let us recover our lost nationality 
and cast off the Venetian dress that poorly clothes Greek thoughts and feelings.7? Ten 
days later some members made further comments on the unsatisfactory nature of the 
Greek translations of parliamentary bills, and the matter was left there for the time being.?? 

On 25 April the new Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, replying to Nugent’s 
despatch of 30 March, wrote that the Supreme Council’s Memorandum 


gives, in my estimation, as little encouragement as possible to the prosecution of the 
scheme; for, though it points out the objections (which are sufficiently obvious) to 
the legal language of a country being different from that in popular use, it at the 
same time clearly shews, that the difficulties of preparing a vocabulary of legal 
terms from the modern Greek as spoken in the Ionian Islands, is even greater than 
might have been at first apprehended. 

It is quite evident, that a length of time must elapse before either legal practitioners 
can be found sufficiently skilled in the language of the country to be able to carry on 


28 This document, drawn up in Italian and accompanied by an English translation (from which I quote), is 
to be found in TNA CO 136/65. 

29 Legislative Assembly, 9 March 1833, TNA CO 136/227. For the original see supplementary online 
material, 3. 


30 Legislative Assembly, 19 March 1833, ibid. 
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their legal proceedings in that medium or that a new dictionary of law terms can be 
prepared for the use of the Ionian Bar; and, under these circumstances, however 
desirable may be the object which your Lordship has in view, as evincing a proper 
regard to the engagements provided for by the Ionian charter — yet I cannot admit 
that the time is arrived when the proposed experiment can safely be tried, or that 
any definite period can be fixed, without the risk of much public inconvenience, 
for carrying into effect the scheme which you have announced.?! 


In May 1833, before Stanley’s letter had reached Corfu,’ Ioannis Anninos (Gio- 
vanni Annino) of Cephalonia proposed a motion in the Legislative Assembly that even- 
tually led to the passing of the 23" Act. During the debates on this motion, members were 
sometimes unsure whether they were discussing the introduction of Greek into the 
administration as a whole or only into the law courts. Anninos, who had served as a 
judge in Greece under Kapodistrias,’? gave a number of speeches in favour of the immedi- 
ate replacement of Italian by Greek throughout the Ionian administration. Anninos and 
others claimed that the Ionians needed to liberate themselves from Italian, which had 
been used as an instrument of oppression. In the words of Markos Tsarlambas, ‘The 
Venetian oppressed our lands with the iron rod and the mystery of the language.’** At 
times Anninos’ rhetoric got the better of his good sense, as when he asked: ‘do we 
reject our native language [la natia favella], which is so rich and so admired by the civi- 
lized nations, that language, the remnant of the glories of our ancestors, which preserved 
our national character??? This argument conveniently overlooked the fact that the 
language that he envisaged being used in the administration was not Ancient Greek 
but some unspecified variety of the modern language. 

Those who argued for some delay in the introduction of Greek were not always clear 
as to whether they doubted that the relevant officials had gained a sufficient mastery of 
the language or whether they believed that the language itself was not ready to be used in 


31 Stanley to Nugent, 25 April 1833, TNA CO 136/322. Stanley, perhaps disingenuously, uses as a chief 
argument against the introduction of Greek into the law the difficulty of finding or forming the technical voca- 
bulary in the version of Greek spoken in the Ionian Islands rather than in the form of the language being devel- 
oped for legal purposes in the newly independent Greek state. Nugent made this point in his reply: 
‘A neighbouring country, Greece, still in a state of civilization far inferior to the Ionian Islands, is yet much 
beyond them in this point. The technical terms used in the legal Proceedings in that country appear to 
answer every purpose, including that of being generally understood" (Nugent to Stanley, 30 May 1833, 
TNA CO 136/65). . 

32 Despatches normally took about four weeks to travel between London and Corfu. As we have seen in the 
previous note, Nugent's reply to Stanley's despatch of 25 April is dated 30 May. 

33 I. A. Tsitselis, KepoAAnviaká oúuuirta, I (Athens 1904) 9-13. 

34 Legislative Assembly, 17 May 1833, TNA CO 136/227. For the original see supplementary online 
material, 4. The Proceedings of the Assembly in 1833 and 1836 were recorded in Italian; extracts are 
quoted in this article in my own English translation. On at least two occasions Anninos is mentioned in the 
minutes as having spoken in Greek during debates on ecclesiastical matters, though his words are reported 
in Italian (Legislative Assembly, 29 April and 7 May 1833, ibid.). 

35 Legislative Assembly, 17 May 1833, ibid. For the original see supplementary online material, 5. 
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the courts because it was deficient in legal vocabulary. It should be noted that those who 
argued that in its present state the Greek language was inadequate only pointed to the 
lack of legal terms (which could easily have been remedied); none of them claimed that 
the grammar of Modern Greek was inadequate. 

The member who spoke most vociferously against the precipitate introduction of 
Greek was Antonio Dandolo, who argued out that ‘the measure would be dangerous. 
The mature men who most deserve and enjoy the confidence of their fellow citizens, 
no longer being of an age to be able to study a language they do not know, would find 
themselves excluded from official business and would therefore be unable to communi- 
cate their advice and their ideas.’ Tsarlambas responded by joking that since 
Dandolo was of Venetian origin, it was not surprising that he supported the continuing 
use of Italian." However, Dandolo was far from being a conservative; indeed, in his 
newspaper AveEdptntoc (1849-50) he argued for the union of the islands with Greece. 

Some members claimed that officials would soon improve their knowledge of Greek 
through education. By contrast, Aloisios Kourtsolas (Alvise Curzola) of Zakynthos 
argued that the language that should be used was ‘the language that we have suckled 
with [our mother’s] milk’ rather than ‘the corrupt Venetian language’, and that ‘we only 
have to regain the language spoken by the people’; what was needed in court, he declared, 
was a simple, natural language, not ‘rhetorical phrases'.?? This implied that the Ionian 
courts should use the local colloquial spoken language and not the archaized version of 
Modern Greek that was already being used for official purposes in Greece. Ioannis Genna- 
tas (Giovanni Gennata) of Corfu assured the Assembly that in Greece (where he had served 
as Minister of Justice from 1829 to 1831) he had come across young men devoid of Greek 
who after ten months spoke it expertly.?? This suggests that the need for Greeks to improve 
their Greek for professional purposes was not confined to the Ionian Islands alone. 

During the debates Count Dionisio Flamburiari of Zakynthos argued that the Leg- 
islative Assembly had a duty to set an example by using Greek. Following his proposal, it 
was decided (by 36 votes to 4) that Greek should be used in the Assembly from its next 
ordinary session onwards (starting in 1834).*° However, the fact that the Assembly made 
the same decision again in 1848 indicates that the decision to use Greek from 1834 
onwards was not put into practice. 


It is clear that some of Nugent’s reforms were carried out more rapidly than the Colonial 
Office in London and the more conservative elements in the Ionian government would 


36 Legislative Assembly, 13 May 1833, ibid. For the original see supplementary online material, 6. - 
37 Ibid. l 

38 Legislative Assembly, 17 May 1833, ibid. For the original see supplementary online material, 7. 
39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 
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have liked. Certain aspects of these reforms (though not those related to the language 
issue) precipitated a constitutional crisis, which led the king to dissolve the Ionian Parlia- 
ment, for the first time in its history, in March 1834. Nugent decided to resign the High 
Commissionership after the fall of Earl Grey's ministry in July 1834, though in the event 
he did not hand over his duties to acting High Commissioner Alexander Woodford until 
23 February 1835.4! l 

Nugent had been trying to encourage the Ionian parliament to approve a new crim- 
inal code, and to have it translated into Greek so that criminal proceedings could be 
carried out in that language. It was impossible to achieve these two aims within the time- 
frame that he had proposed.” In the event, the 23rd Act of the Fourth Parliament was 
annulled by an Act of Government (i.e. an executive decree of the Senate while the Assem- 
bly was not in session) on 24 September 1835. Despite this, there is evidence that Greek 
was already being used in the minor courts in 1833.** By 1836, in the criminal courts ‘the 
examination of the evidence is carried out in the language of the accused. The Charge is 
interpreted into Greek, and it is only the [legal] discussion and the sentencing that are 
carried out in Italian.’*> It is obvious, however, that the fact that the discussion and 
the sentence were carried out in Italian was highly unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of the accused. 

The annulment of the 1833 Act gave rise to a second series of debates on the language 
in the Legislative Assembly in January 1836.*° The Secretary of the Senate in the Finance 
Department explained to the Assembly the reasons why the Senate had decided to annul 
the Act. In his statement he made some astute remarks about the Greek language: 


It is true that the Greeks of every region understand each other, which is not the case 
among other nations. But as to the written language, there is a great diversity of 


41 T.I Papadopoulos, Jovixfj BigAtoypaqía: 160¢-190¢ o1. (Athens 1998) 1, 318-19. 

42 The 32"4 Act of the Fifth Parliament (11 August 1834) provided for the adoption of a provisional penal 
code and for its translation into Greek. The provisional code was printed in English and Italian: Penal Laws 
for the United States of the Jonian Islands: Adopted Provisionally in Conformity with the XX XII Act of the 
Fifth Parliament / Leggi penali per gli Stati Uniti delle Isole Jonie transitoriamente a termini dell’ Atto XXXII 
del Quinto Parlamento. The provisional code was published and put into effect by an Act of Government of 
22 September 1834, but the promised Greek translation never materialized. See various documents in TNA 
CO 136/206. One of these shows that the text of the criminal code was already being discussed by a committee 
as early as 1829. 

43 Published in the Gazette no. 248, 14/26 September 1835. 

44 Legislative Assembly, 18 May 1833, TNA CO 136/227. 

45 Legislative Assembly, 15 January 1836, TNA CO 136/234. For the original see supplementary online 
material, 8. i 

46 Another provocative action by the Senate was the publication of a Resolution concerning the adminis- 
tration of public education, in which it was stipulated that all acts and correspondence of the General Com- 
mission of Public Education, as well as all reports sent to it, should be in Italian, ‘since this is the only language 
used officially in every other branch of public administration in these States’ (Resolution of Senate, 7 February 
1835, Article 19, published in the Gazette no. 216, 2/14 February 1835; for the original see supplementary 
online material, 9.). See also Legislative Assembly, 15 January 1836, TNA CO 136/234. 
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opinion among the Greeks. Because of this diversity, a single word is enough to jeo- 
pardize the final sentence [giudicato]. What was said by the previous honourable 
speaker, that we all speak Greek from our infancy, does not apply to us. The 
language of the Bar is a language apart, and he [i.e. the Secretary] explains how dif- 
ficult it is to find terms capable of translating the ideas without betraying them. We 
face a significant obstacle that has been overcome in Greece: we lack books of laws 
in Greek, and they cannot be translated because they are not yet completed.^" 


The fact that the Ionian legal codes did not yet exist in Greek (and they had not yet been 
finalized even in Italian) was perhaps the clinching argument that led to the annulment of the 
23" Act of 1833. This was one of the arguments put forward by the High Commissioner, Sir 
Howard Douglas, in his Message that was read out to the Assembly on 19 January 1836. In 
it he borrowed some of the discouraging phrases that Goderich and Stanley had used in their 
despatches to Nugent in 1833. He explained why he had concurred in the Act of Govern- 
ment annulling the 23" Act, arguing that ‘the proposed measure of the general substitution 
of the Greek for the Italian language’ was premature — which implied misleadingly that the 
23" Act had specified that Greek should be used for all judicial purposes and not just in 
criminal cases. He expressed the hope that only through the education of Ionian youth, 
both at school and at the University — and in particular at the Faculty of Law — could the 
Greek language be ‘technically adapted’ for legal and other learned uses.** 

In the 1836 debates the proponents of the use of Greek made much the same points 
as they had in 1833: the Italian language as an instrument of oppression; the close con- 
nection between language and national identity; and the relationship between language 
and education. Anninos reminded the Assembly that language was specified in the Con- 
stitution immediately after religion. Moustoxydis claimed that other Greeks ‘consider 
us almost as Italians’ and went on to argue that ‘it would be shameful for us to say that in 
our official business we are unable to avail ourselves of the language we use to address 
God in our prayers and in the service of our traditional worship’.°° Just as in 1833 
Anninos ignored the differences between Ancient and Modern Greek, Moustoxydis in 
1836 implied that there was no difference between contemporary Greek and the 
archaic language used in the liturgy of the Orthodox Church. As for education, 
Anninos now proposed a motion that Greek be used in all classes and lectures (presum- 
ably at the University) from 1838, but the motion was defeated.?! 


47 Ibid. For the original see supplementary online material, 10. 

48 The Message is attached to Douglas’s despatch to Glenelg, 26 January 1836. In the despatch itself 

Douglas was even more explicit in his misrepresentation of the provisions of the 234 Act, which, he 
` claimed, provided that ‘Greek should be the language of the Tribunals, without any exception’. These docu- 

ments are housed in TNA CO 136/80. 

49 Legislative Assembly, 15 January 1836, TNA CO 136/234. 

50 Ibid. For the original see supplementary online material, 11. 

51 Legislative Assembly, 19 January 1836, ibid. 
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The outcome of the 1836 debates was the 57th Act of the Fifth Parliament (11/23 
January 1836) ‘to facilitate and increase the use of the National Language’, which pro- 
vided that the Senate should award a prize of five hundred dollars ‘to whoever within six 
months should present the best Italian-Greek Technico-Legal Dictionary containing the 
legal words and phrases’. The dictionaries submitted were to be judged by a commission 
consisting of professors of Greek and law at the Ionian University and approved by Par- 
liament. The winning dictionary should be published within six months after it had been 
submitted. Once the Dictionary was approved, a Greek translation of the Penal Code 
should be published, followed, six months later, by the publication of a translation of 
the ‘relative Procedure’. Three years after the publication of the Dictionary, all acts of 
the criminal courts should be written in Greek, ‘and the arguments of the public prose- 


cutor and of the defence lawyers of the accused should take place in the same language"? 


In reality this process took longer than the 57th Act had foreseen. The winning 
‘Technico-legal Dictionary’ was published in 1840,?? but the Ionian criminal, civil and 
commercial codes, which took some years to prepare?* and which finally replaced the 
Venetian ones, were not published even in Italian until 1841,°° with the publication of 
the Greek translation following ten years later in 1851.56 


52 As usual, the text of this Act was published in Greek and Italian (first in the Gazette no. 262, 1/13 
February 1836). For the Italian text see supplementary online material, 12. 
53 The adjudicators awarded the prize to the authors of two dictionaries but recommended that they amal- 
gamate their dictionaries and publish them as one, which they did (S. Vlandis, ‘H edAnvuxh yAdoou ev Erta- 
vijow’, AeA tiov tng Iotopixis kot EOvohoyixns Eraupeiag tng EAAG6Soc, new series, 1 (1928) 139-42). The result 
was A&écikóv vouotexvikóv itadoedAnvixoy [...] Avópéov BAavrü Aevxadiov xai Ioávvov Oiovouíóov 
Konpiov. Féetacbév, xpibév, em0eopnÜÉv kar emóoxiuo0Év Kata to 2.” ápOpov mç NZ’. npdtews mç 
néuntns BovAfj vov Hvouévov Emkparewv vov Iovíov Nüjowv (Corfu 1840) [Italian title: Dizionario tecnico- 
legale italiano-greco....]. 

54 A ‘Progetto di Codice Civile', largely based on the French Civil Code with some rectifications based on 
the Neapolitan code, had already been drafted by Girolamo Santorio, Principal Secretary of the Supreme 
Council of Justice, in 1835 and was discussed by a committee in the same year. Likewise, Santorio drafted 
a ‘Progetto di Codice Commerciale’ on a similar basis in 1835, which was discussed in committee the follow- 
ing year. The texts of these progetti are in TNA CO 163/229 and 231 respectively. It is likely that these formed 
the basis for the final versions of the respective codes, but this question is beyond the remit of my article. The 
discussion of the draft codes continued into 1837: see TNA CO 136/230 and 233. However, despite Douglas's 
undertaking on 7 March 1837 that the Projects of the Civil and Commercial Codes would be submitted to the 
Assembly during the current session (which ended in June of that year), it was regretfully announced at the end 
of June that the codes had not been completed (Extraordinary Gazette, 7 March 1837 and 18/30 June 1837). 
In 1839 Douglas, claiming that the matter of the codes was the most important undertaking with which he had 
been associated during his whole career, again urged the Assembly to approve the codes, which (he rightly 
says) had been in preparation for ten years (Extraordinary Gazette, 5 March 1839; cf. n. 42 above). 

55 Each of the three Ionian codes was published in a separate volume in Corfu in 1841 during the High 
Commissionership of Sir Howard Douglas: Codice civile degli Stati Uniti delle Isole Jonie; Codice penale 
degli Stati Uniti delle Isole Jonie; Codice di commercio degli Stati Uniti delle Isole Jonie. 

56 lIloAwvkóg kóór tov Hvouévov Kpátovc vov Iovíov Níjoov; Hoiwikóg xóóné tov Hvouévov Kpátovc tøv 
loviov Nüjowv; Euzoptkóc xédné tov Hvouévov Kpátoug tov Iovíoev Nfjoov (all Corfu 1851). 
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In his despatches to the Colonial Secretary after the passing of the 57th Act of 1836, 
Douglas claimed that he had found ‘that a small number of the Advocates only, could 
undertake to plead in Greek — that a smaller proportion of the judges could understand 
the pleadings in that language — that this small proportion did not include some of the 
most efficient members of the Judicial Body [...]’. He stated that the Act he had eventually 
approved was founded on the opinion of the Supreme Council of Justice.°” Tellingly, he 
recommended that the Colonial Secretary warn the British members of the Supreme 
Council and all other functionaries ‘to prepare themselves for the change of language 
which must eventually take place’, later clarifying that, despite the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the two British judges on the Council had ‘argued, in principle, against the 
introduction of the Greek language in any shape'.?? 

During one of the debates in the Assembly it was reported that High Commissioner 
Douglas favoured the adoption of Greek, but that he was constrained by certain des- 
patches from the Colonial Office (meaning those that had been sent to Nugent) to rec- 
ommend certain amendments to the draft bill, which were eventually accepted by the 
Assembly and incorporated into the 57 Act.°? In keeping with the spirit of the Act, 
Douglas wrote to the Colonial Secretary on 28 July 1836 stating his view that the 
Ionian public should learn English and that the British employees of the Ionian govern- 
ment should learn Greek.5? English was introduced into the publication of Resolutions of 
the Senate in 1836, and into the publication of Acts of Parliament in 1837. On 28 January 
1837 Douglas sent a circular to British officials in the islands drawing their attention to the 
recent Act of Parliament ‘relative to the introduction of the Greek and English as languages 
of the State’ and informing them that ‘a knowledge of the Greek language will be required 
of the British functionaries whenever this measure shall be practically adopted or enforced, 
and that it is, consequently, incumbent on them, to make themselves masters of that 
language .$! However, this ‘requirement’ seems not to have been implemented. 

The freedom of the Press introduced into the Ionian Islands by High Commissioner 
Seaton in 1848 allowed for the establishment of privately owned newspapers and opened 
up the possibility of public debates on political issues. These debates very quickly 
increased the pressure on the government to make Greek the sole official language. 

In the same year that press freedom was introduced, the Legislative Assembly decided 
that Greek should henceforth be spoken in its debates and that the official record of these 


57 Douglas to Glenelg, 26 January 1836, TNA CO 136/80. 

58 Douglas to Glenelg, 28 January and 26 April 1836, ibid. According to Chapter VI, Section II, Article IV 
of the 1817 Constitution two members of the Supreme Council of justice were appointees of the British 
monarch and, although they could be either British or Ionian subjects, in practice both of them were 
usually British. 

59 Legislative Assembly, 20 January 1836, TNA CO 136/234. The reason why the Assembly accepted Dou- 
glas's amendments was probably that otherwise the Act would not have been approved by the Senate. 

60 Douglas to Glenelg, 28 July 1836, TNA CO 136/81. 

61 Quoted in Viscount Kirkwall (ed.), Four Years in the Ionian Islands: Their Political and Social Condition: 
With a History of the British Protectorate (London 1864) I, 149-50. 
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debates should be published in Greék.®* This decision began to be put into practice at the 
first meeting of the 1849 parliamentary period, which took place on 2 April 1849. 
However, during this meeting, some representatives sought the Assembly’s permission to 
speak in Italian. Of one of these, the official account records that ‘although he ardently 
desires the general extension of the national language, he unfortunately confesses his 
inability to speak it freely, since he has had no cause to practise it. Consequently he 
appeals to the forbearance of the Assembly to permit him to express himself in Italian, 
for otherwise he will have to close his mouth completely.’°? The Assembly resolved that 
members would be permitted to continue to speak in Italian for the current parliamentary 
period only. . 

A rare instance in which proponents of the official use of Greek expressed an explicit 
preference for a particular variety of the language can be observed in the Assembly’s pro- 
ceedings a few days after the use of Greek had been introduced into its debates and 
records. After the minutes of a previous meeting had been read out, some representatives 
observed that ‘the style of the language in which the Record of the Assembly is written is 
too high, and not only can certain of the Honourable Members not understand it com- 
pletely, but it is difficult for the people, for whom these matters are spoken and written, to 
comprehend them.’ The same members urged that ‘every effort should be made to ensure 
that [the language] becomes as comprehensible as possible [...], and clothed in the local 
idiom; some offering the example of the style of Christopoulos, others of Count Solomos, 
and others that of Vilaras.’ Athanasios Christopoulos, Dionysios Solomos and Yannis 
Vilaras were famous for writing literary texts in the spoken language. However, although 
the Assembly ordered that henceforth the proceedings ‘should be written as far as poss- 
ible in the language commonly spoken by the people’, in practice they continued to be 
written in a somewhat archaized form of Modern Greek. 

The final stage came when the 76th Act of the Eighth Parliament (21 May/2 June 
1849) decreed that after 31 December 1851 Greek should be the sole official language 
not only of the Assembly but of the entire Ionian state, used orally and in writing in 
all tribunals, the Supreme Council of Justice and all other judicial authorities, and by 
all state authorities, public servants and offices, and all establishments of Public 


62 The regular (as opposed to sporadic) publication of parliamentary minutes in printed form was intro- 
duced at the same time as the introduction of Greek into the debates and the written record. The fact that 
these two measures were decided upon simultaneously was probably not coincidental, since both of them 
promoted greater transparency. 

63 Ilpoxuká tov Xoveóptáogov tg Evyeveotávgg Nouo0enüg XoveAeboeog tov Hvapévov Kpátoug vov 
Iovíov Nfjoov xaté tnv Tetdptny Xvvá6poio trc Oyón I'epovoíog (Corfu 1849) 9. The English translation 
of this and the following extracts is my own. For the original see supplementary online material, 13. According 
to N. I. Pantazopoulos (*E0vixó qpóvnuo, yA@oou kar ikaro oto Ióvio Kpátog nptv tnv £voouótoocn, in 
P. Moschona (ed.), To Iévio Kpátog 1815-1864. IIpakrká tov AteOvots Xuuzooiov lIoropíag (Képxupa, 
21-24 Maíov 1988) (Athens 1997) 359-83 [364]), the representative in question was Konstantinos Volterras 
Martinengos of Zakynthos. 

64 Ilpakuká tov Xoveópiáogov, 18. For the original see supplementary online material, 14. 
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Instruction belonging to the State. It added that any advocate or professor who wished to 
use Greek might do so with immediate effect. 

By this time the practical obstacles to the exclusive use of Greek had been removed, 
since the legal codes were published in Greek translation in 1851. In 1855 a new Greek 
translation of the 1817 Constitution, based on the Italian text, was published by Michail 
Idromenos.® This translation was more accurate than the one by Petrides, and its 
language conformed to the more archaistic linguistic norms that had become established 
in Athens. 

When the High Commissioner, Sir Henry George Ward, came to give his speech at 
the opening of the Legislative Assembly on 3 March 1852, he decided that, in view of the 
legislation, he should not deliver it in Italian, as had been customary.” Instead, the 
attorney-general read out a Greek translation of Ward's speech, while the High Commis- 
sioner himself stood silently holding the original English text. As Ward wrote later, ‘It 
would have been useless for me to read my speech in English, since not 10 persons out 
of the 800 present would have understood it.’ 

The Dalmatian-Venetian writer Niccoló Tommaseo was in Corfu at the time when 
the change of official language took place. He very much regretted this policy, and he 
expressed his distaste for the celebrations held in Corfu at the legal establishment of 
the Greek language and the ‘death of the barbarous Italian language’ (as placards dis- 
played by those taking part in the celebrations expressed it). Tommaseo realized that 
the aim of the new policy was as much the demotion of Italian as the promotion of 
Greek and that it had a xenophobic as well as a patriotic dimension. In 1853 an 
Italian was condemned to death in Corfu town for killing a Greek during a tavern 
brawl amid an atmosphere of intense anti-Catholic and anti-Italian feeling. Tommaseo 
was horrified that the Italian had been tried and condemned by a court whose 
members knew Italian but conducted the proceedings, as the law required, entirely in 
Greek. (If Tommaseo had read Napier's book, he would have realized that the proceed- 
ings in this case were the exact converse of the situation condemned by the Englishman 
twenty years earlier.) What intensified Tommaseo's disapproval of the replacement of 
Italian by Greek in official use and as the medium of education in schools in the 


65 "This Act was published in Greek, English and Italian (Gazette no. 26, 18/30 June 1849). One of the pro- 
visions of the Act was that Greek was to replace Italian as the language of instruction in schools controlled by 
the state. 

66 Anon. [M. S. Idromenos], Xóvrayua tov Iovíov Kpároug vov 1817 ec vuv vnápyet ueveppuOuiouévov, 
u£taqpaoGÉv Ex vov vao mpwtortinov (Corfu 1855). 

67 "The text of Ward's speech was published in the Extraordinary Gazette, 3 March 1852. By contrast, the 
informal farewell words addressed to the Ionians by the last High Commissioner, Sir Henry Storks, on 2 June 
1864 were in Italian (Tbe Times, 14 June 1864). 

68 P.P., 1853-3, LXII (226), Ionian Islands..., Ward to Grey, 5 March 1852. 

69 N. Tommaseo, I! secondo esilio (Milan 1862) 167, quoted in C. Carpinato, ‘Il supplizio d'un italiano in 
Corfù: un caso di intolleranza etnica nell' Eptaneso della seconda metà dell’ Ottocento e la fallita mediazione di 
Dionisios Solomós', in G. Giraudo and A. Pavan (ed.), Integrazione, assimilazione, esclusione e reazione 
etnica (Oradea [Romania] 2013), II, 272-93 [279-80]. 
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Ionian Islands was that it was not vernacular Greek but an archaized version of the 
language that was being used for these purposes. He believed that the language of the 
Greek people should receive creative nourishment from Ancient Greek in the form of 
vocabulary and expression rather than being pedantically ‘corrected’ according to the 
grammar of the ancient language, as was the case with katharevousa.”° 

The considerable effort that had been put into the drafting of the Ionian legal codes 
and their translation into Greek now seems somewhat futile when we consider that once 
the Ionian Islands were incorporated into the Kingdom of Greece in 1864, their inhabi- 
tants were expected to abide by the laws of the Greek state. From this time. onwards, the 
Ionian codes were considered unsuitable, both because they were drawn up under foreign 
domination and because the Greek versions were translations of Italian texts that were in 
turn based on French codes. Nevertheless, the Italian text of parts of the Civil Code of the 
Ionian state continued in force as local law until 1946, when it was entirely replaced by 
the Civil Code of the Greek state.” 

It is clear that the effort to replace Italian by Greek in the Ionian legal system and in 
the administration had a double aim: to rid the islands of the influence of Venetian social 
and political structures, and to rid them of the Italian language. Thus the process of 
de-Venetianization in the Ionian Islands (the dismantling of the social, political and 
legal structures of the Evetoxpatia) was also a process of de-Italianization (the 
removal of all traces of what Idromenos in 1849 called ItoAoxpatia, i.e. the hegemony 

of the Italian language)? 


* 


Given the stipulations in the 1817 constitution concerning the establishment of Greek as 
the sole official language of the United States of the Ionian Islands, we might ask why it 
took as long as thirty-five years for this to come about. However, in view of the persist- 
ence of English in official use in post-colonial states such as the Republic of Cyprus, 
perhaps thirty-five years for the complete eradication of the former colonial language 
of the Ionian Islands was not very long. 


We might also ask why the initiative for the 1833 language reform proposals 
appears to have come from a British High Commissioner (Lord Nugent) rather than 


70 N. Tommaseo, Il supplizio d'un Italiano in Corfù (Venice 2008 [1* edn, Florence 1855]). Among other 
things, Tommaseo wrote that ‘the code will be translated into a Greek that will be for the Greeks harder than 
Latin for the Italians’, and that ‘the peasant of Greece will learn the legal jargon by dint of lost cases’ (ibid., 
193). For Tommaseo's interest in the two interconnected language questions of the Ionian Islands see 
T. Ikonomou, ‘Le Isole Ionie, la Grecia e il Supplizio’, ibid., 277-340 [303]. 

71 Pantazopoulos, 'E0vikó qpóvnuo, yAdoou ko ikoro’, 382. S. N. Troianos (‘O Ióvtog IHoAvtkóc Kó8wog 
omy EAANVIKH vonxf połoyia’, in Moschona (ed.), To Jovio Kpárog 1815-1864,.506—14 [505]) notes that 
because the Greek translation of the Ionian codes was never ratified by law, the Italian original remained the 
authentic text for purposes of interpretation. 

72 Anon. [M. S. Idromenos], H e6vixh yAdooa £i tv Enxtavnoov (Corfu 1849) 4. 
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from the Senate and the Legislative Assembly of the Ionian Islands. It seems that it was 
due to Nugent's encouragement that the Legislative Assembly began to debate the intro- 
duction of Greek into the minor and criminal courts. Article VI of the Constitution could 
have been construed as specifying that only the Senate had the right to initiate the relevant 
legislation. Since the Senate never did ‘send down the projet of a law’ on the matter, the 
Assembly was probably made to feel that it would be ultra vires for it to initiate such 
legislation itself until the go-ahead was given by the High Commissioner. Later still, in 
his ‘Promemoria’ of 1840 Moustoxydis wrote that, twenty-two years after the Consti- 
tution was ratified, the Senate, *with evasive words', had refused to send down to the 
Assembly the ‘projet of a law’ stipulated in Article VI, despite the fact that the Sixth Par- 
liament had demanded it.” 

There is no doubt that there were portions of the British establishment, both in 
Britain and in the islands, that opposed the exclusive introduction of Greek. British offi- 
cials in the islands found it easier to use Italian than Greek, and officials in London found 
it easier to keep an eye on official business in the islands if it was recorded in Italian than if 
it was recorded in Greek — Modern Greek being a language that very few British people 
were conversant with. Another factor must have been the inertia of various members of 
Parliament, the civil service and the legal profession, who were reluctant to make the 
effort to change their language of operation. An indication that the perpetuation of 
Italian as an official language was not simply due to British insistence is the fact that 
the Oravayvooti«n Etopeia (Reading Society) of Corfu — which was unconnected 
with the British administration — decided as late as January 1849 that its discussions 
and minutes should be in Greek rather than Italian.” 

An additional factor was the difficulty of choosing the appropriate variety of Greek 
ata time when the Greek language question was far from being resolved. During the nine- 
teenth century a large proportion of the Greek elites, both in Greece and in the Ionian 
Islands, were in the grip of the delusion that ‘better Greek’ entailed the use of vocabulary 
and grammar that were as close to Ancient Greek as possible. Those islanders who sup- 
ported the exclusive use of Greek were faced with a choice among several ‘levels’ of 
language: Ancient Greek, colloquial Modern Greek, or a mixture of the two. And if 
the colloquial level were chosen, to what extent would local Heptanesian features of 
vocabulary and grammar have been felt to be appropriate? What happened in practice 
was that the Greek used in official documents changed radically over the decades: the 
rough-and-ready translations of official documents (often carried out by non-native 
speakers of Greek) during the first few years from 1797 onwards, which contained a 


73 Mustoxidi, ‘Memorial’, 12. Moustoxydis is referring to the fact that the Legislative Assembly asked the 
Senate ‘to transmit to it a project of law to give effect to Article 6 of the Constitution regarding the Greek 
language’, whereupon the Senate decided to draw up a reply ‘to make the Assembly realize that at present 
it was not worth [non essere il caso] presenting the requested project, in view of what was decreed by the 
57°” Act of the 5'? Parliament’ (Senate, 13 March 1839, TNA CO 136/238); for the original see supplementary 
online material, 15. 

74 See A. Glykofrydi-Leontsini, NeoeAAgvikfj quAocoqía: Hpóowna xot béuata (Athens 1993) 242. 
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large number of colloquialisms, loan words and clumsy literal renderings of French or 
Italian phrases, gradually gave way to a variety that excluded loan words altogether 
and made the vocabulary conform to the morphological norms of Ancient Greek. 
Finally, it is probable that some members of the Senate during the British protecto- 
rate felt that the use of Italian helped them preserve their social privileges at the expense 
of the common people, who did not understand that language. For this reason they 
obstructed efforts to abolish the official use of Italian. However, once freedom of the 
press was granted and radical politicians gained increasing influence in the Legislative 
Assembly, the momentum for the abolition of Italian very soon became unstoppable. 
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